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§ 1, AUTHORSHIP. 


Saar title of the Epistle in the 

oldest manuscripts is simply zpés 
“Pwpatovs, ‘To the Romans :” but the 
first word of the Epistle itself names St. 
Paul as its author, and it has been uni- 
versally accepted in all ages as his 
genuine work, 

It is quoted very early, though not, as 
some have supposed, in the New Testa- 
ment itself. . 

Thus in 2 Pet. iii. 15 there is an 
allusion to St. Paul’s teaching, which in 
consequence of a slight resemblance in 
the language has béen thought to refer 
especially to Rom. ii. 4; but St. Peter, 
as the context clearly shows, is referring 
to the moral exhortation found in all 
St. Paul’s Epistles, based as it commonly 
is on the expectation of Christ’s second 
coming. 

The supposed allusion in St. James 
(ii. 14) to St. Paul’s teaching in the Epistle 
to the Romans is inconsistent with the 
friendly and confidential intercourse of 
these two Apostles (Acts xv. 4, 25; Gal. 
ii, g), and with the earlier date at which 
St. James most probably wrote. On 
this point, however, the reader must 
refer to the full discussion in the Com- 
mentary on St. James. 

But the Epistle is certainly quoted 


before the end of the 1st_century by 
Clement of Rome in a passage which 
will be found in the Additional Note on 
i. 32: in the 2nd century it is quoted 
by Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, 
and_Irenzus: the last-name ather 
repeatedly and expressly refers to it as 
the work of St. Paul (III. xvi. 3, 9). 
The internal evidence of its genuineness 
has carried conviction to the minds of 
the most cautious and the most sceptical 
of critics. Every chapter, in fact, bears 
the impress of the same mind from 
which the Epistles to the Churches of 
Corinth and Galatia undoubtedly pro- 
ceeded ; and even Baur and the critics 
of his school, who make every effort to 
prove the two last chapters spurious, are 
obliged to admit that the rest of the 
Epistle is the genuine work of St. Paul. 


§ 2, TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


The passages which contain definite 
historical statements indicating the time 
and place at which the Epistle was 
written are all contained in the last two 
chapters, xv. 25-31; XVi. I, 2, 21, 23. 

But the time and place of writing can 
also be inferred with great probability 
from indirect evidence contained in 1. 
LOy LE; 13: 

This latter proof is quite independent 
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of the former, and when combined with 
it forms an undesigned coincidence be- 
tween the first and last chapters of the 
Epistle, and a valuable confirmation of 
the genuineness of chapters xv. and 
xvi., which of late years has been much 
disputed. 


I. Wotes of Time and Place in xv., xv1. 


At the time of writing this Epistle 
St. Paul was going to carry to the poor 
saints at Jerusalem a contribution made 
for them in Macedonia and Achaia (xv. 
25, 26), and he hoped afterwards to 
visit Rome on his way to Spain (xv. 28). 
If we compare these passages with Acts 
| xix. 2r and xx. 3, it is clear that the 
Epistle must have been written after the 
Apostle’s arrival in Greece on his third 
missionary journey, when he spent three 
months in Corinth. 

The same conclusion follows from 
comparing Romans xv. 25-28 with 1 
Cor. xvi. 1-5, and 2 Cor. vill. 1-4, 1x. 
1, 2. In presence of the hostile criti- 
cism which is directed against the his- 
torical value of the Acts, it is worth 
notice that this second proof is inde- 
pendent of St. Luke’s narrative. 

Assuming, however, as we justly may, 
the authenticity and accuracy of St. 
Luke’s history, we can fix almost within 
a week the date at which our Epistle 
was despatched. 

For we learn from Acts xx. 3 that, 
as St. Paul was about to sail from 
Corinth into Syria, the Jews laid wait 
for him, and on this account he changed 
his route at the last moment and deter- 
mined to return through Macedonia. 

The Epistle, if written after these 
incidents, would almost certainly have 
contained some reference to them, and 
especially to the plot of the Jews, which 
the Apostle could not have failed to 
notice in alluding to the enmity of his 
countrymen in ch, xv. 31. We may, 
therefore, confidently infer that the letter 
was despatched before St. Paul actually 
left Achaia, and yet not long before 
(xv. 25). 

The winter was at an end and navi- 
gation had recommenced, for “he was 
about to sail into Syria” (Acts xx. 3). 


Yet the spring was not far advanced, 
for after travelling through Macedonia 
to Miletus (Acts xx. 16) he still hoped 
to reach Jerusalem by Pentecost. 

We can fix the season even more 
exactly: for St. Paul and his company 
spent “the days of unleavened bread” at 
Philippi (Acts xx. 6), and must therefore 
have left Corinth some time before the 
Passover. 

The proof that the Epistle was written 
from Corinth is well stated by Theo- 
doret: ‘‘ First, he commends to them 
Pheebe, calling her a deaconess of the 
Church at Cenchrez (xvi. 1); and 
Cenchrez is a port of the Corinthians. 
And then he also speaks thus: ‘ Gaius 
mine host saluteth you’ (xvi. 23). Now 
that Gaius was of Corinth is easy to 
learn from the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, for he writes to them thus: * 
‘I thank my God that I baptized none 
of you, save Crispus and Gaius’ (1 Cor. 
i, 14). ee 

To these arguments of Theodoret we 
may add that four of the seven persons 
named in Rom. xvi. 21-23— Timo- 
theus, Sosipater, Jason, and Gaius—can 
be shown with great probability to have 
been with St. Paul during his second 
abode at Corinth. The conclusion from ° 
these various proofs is that the Epistle 
to the Romans was written from Corinth 
shortly before Easter a.p. 58. 


Il. Ludications of Time in t. 10-13. 


We read in this passage that the 
writer has not yet been at Rome, but is 
longing to visit the believers there, and 
has “ oftentimes purposed” to come unto 
them, but has been “ Aindered hitherto.” 
This purpose of visiting Rome St. Paul 
publicly declared during the latter part of 
his abode at Ephesus: ‘‘ After these things 
were ended Paul purposed in the spirit, 
when he had passed through Macedonia 
and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, 
After I have been there, Ll must also see 
Rome” (Acts xix. 21). 

We do not know how long the Apostle 
had entertained the purpose here for the 
first time recorded: there is no indica- 
tion nor probability that it entered into 
the plan of his first journey to Europe 
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(Acts xvi. 9—xviii. 18). But we may 
conjecture with some probability that 
the desire to visit Rome had been first 
kindled by St. Paul’s intercourse with 
Aquila and Priscilla when they had 
lately come from Italy to Corinth (Acts 
Xvili. 1), and fostered by constant asso- 
ciation with them during the journey 
from Corinth to Ephesus (Acts xviii. 26 ; 
XIX. I, 10; 1 Cor. xvi. 19). The dis- 
tinct purpose therefore of visiting Rome 
could hardly have been formed Jefore 
St. Paul’s abode at Ephesus, nor could 
the statement in Rom. i. 10-13 have 
been made defore the latter part of that 
period, a considerable lapse of time 
being implied in the words “ oftentimes 
LT purposed to come unto you, but was let 
hitherto.” 

Again, by comparison with the con- 
tents of the Corinthian Epistles it may 
be clearly proved that the Epistle to the 
Romans must have been written after 
2 Corinthians (see Bp. Lightfoot, ‘ Gala- 
tians,’ p. 48): that is to say, after the 
latter part of the year 57. ‘Thus we are 
brought very close to the time indicated 
in Rom. xv., xvi, and have found an 
independent proof of the correctness of 
the dates given in those chapters. 


§ 3. LANGUAGE. 


Salmeron (Proleg. I. 35) supposed the 
Epistle to have been originally com- 
posed in Latin, because it was addressed 
to Latins, written by an amanuensis who 
bore a Latin name, Tertius, and dic- 
tated by an Apostle who must have 
known Latin, as having the gift of 
tongues. Cornelius 4 Lapide discusses 
this fanciful notion, and modifies it by 
suggesting that St. Paul’s Greek auto- 
graph was translated into Latin by 
Tertius and the translation sent to Rome. 
The error arose from ignorance of the 
fact, now well established, that for a 
considerable part of the first three cen- 
turies ‘‘ the Church of Rome, and most 
if not all the Churches of the West, 
were, if we may so speak, Greek re- 
ligious colonies. Their language was 
Greek, their organisation Greek, their 
writers Greek, their Scriptures Greek” 
(Milman, ‘ Latin Christianity,’ I. i.). 


Accordingly, in the Epistle itself we 
find St. Paul classifying mankind as 
“Greeks and Barbarians” (i. 14) or 
“Jews and Greeks” (i. 16; ii. 9, 10; 
ili. 9 ; x. 12); and in the salutations in 
ch. xvi. the names both of Jewish and 
Gentile converts are nearly all Greek. 


§ 4. JEws In Rome, 


When we pass from the author to his 
readers, our thoughts turn first to the 
origin of the Jewish colony in Rome. 
The first embassy sent from Jerusalem 
to Rome by Judas Maccabeeus, B.c. 161, 
obtained from the Senate a treaty of 
mutual defence and friendship, which 
was renewed successively by Jonathan, 
B.C. 144, by Simon, B.c. 141, and by 
John Hyrcanus, B.c. 129: see 1 Macc, 
Vili, 17, Xlil. I, xiv. 24; and Josephus, 
‘ Antiq.’ xi. 1. 

Of the Jews who came to Rome in 
the train of these frequent embassies 
some would certainly settle there, for 
the commercial advantages of residence 
in the great capital would not be neg- 
lected by the enterprising race which 
was rapidly spreading over all the civi- 
lised world. 

The first notice in Latin literature of 
the Jews in Rome seems to be the well- 
known passage in Cicero’s defence of 
L. Valerius Flaccus (c. 28), where we 
learn that the Jews were accustomed 
to send gold every year from Italy to 
Jerusalem, and formed in Rome itself a 
faction so numerous and formidable that 
the great. orator points to them as 
thronging at that moment the steps of 
the Aurelian tribunal, and lowers his 
voice in pretended terror lest they should 
overhear his words. These wealthy and 
influential Jews must have been settled 
in Rome long before the captives whom 
Pompey brought from Jerusalem to 
adorn his triumph only two years before 
the date of Cicero’s oration, B.C. 59. 

But Pompey’s captives were in course 
of time set free by those who had bought 
them for slaves (Philo, Jud. ‘de Legat.’ 
c. 23), and the Jewish community in 
Rome was thus greatly increased. Julius 
Cesar treated them with singular favour, 
and expressly sanctioned their worship 
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in their synagogues (Jos. ‘ Antiq.’ xiv. 
c, 10, 8), and the same privileges were 
continued by Augustus and Tiberius 
(Philo, ib.). “The great division of 
Rome which is on the other side of the 
Tiber was occupied by the Jews” (Philo), 
and so numerous were they, that when 
Archelaus came to Rome (A.D. 2) to 
secure the succession on the death of 
Herod, 8000 of the Jews dwelling in 
Rome took part against him (Jos. 
°B, Je i. 6; ‘ Antiq.’ xvii. c. 11, 4). 

The favour of the Caesars was in 
marked contrast to the contempt and 
hatred with which the Romans in general 
looked upon the Jews. Cicero calls 
them a nation “born for slavery” (‘De 
Proy.’ c. 10), and their religion a bar- 
barous superstition, abhorrent to the 
ancestral institutions of Rome and to 
the glory of its.empire (‘ Pro Flacco,’ c. 
28). Horace refers to their prosely- 
tising zeal (1 ‘Sat.’ iv. 143), their seeming 
credulity (v. 100), and the mingled con- 
tempt and fear with which their religious 
rites were regarded (x. 69-72). Josephus 
(‘Antiq.’ xvill. 3, 5) tells how the fraud 
which four Jewish impostors practised 
on one of their female converts moved 
Tiberius to expel all Jews from Rome 
and send 4ooo of them to serve as 
soldiers in Sardinia. But neither exile 
nor persecution, though repeated under 
successive Emperors, could drive the 
Jews permanently from Rome. They 
soon returned, and their power so in- 
creased that, in Seneca’s words (August. 
‘de Civ. D.’ vi. 11), ‘‘ the conquered race 
gave laws to its conquerors.” 


§ 5. CHRISTIANS IN RoME. 


If we ask at what time and by whom 
the Gospel was first preached at Rome, 
we have to consider sundry answers pre- 
sented by ecclesiastical tradition. 

First we are told in the Clementine 
Homilies that in the reign of Tiberius 
tidings came to Rome “that a certain 
one in Judzea, beginning in the spring 
season, was preaching to the Jews the 
kingdom of the invisible God,’ and 
working many wonderful miracles and 
signs (Hom. i. c. 6). 

“In the same year in the autumn sea- 


son a certain one standing im a public 
place cried and said, “Men of Rome, 
hearken. The Son of God is come in 
Judea. proclaiming eternal life to all 
who will, if they shall live according to 
the counsel of the Father, who hath 
sent Him” (c. 7). 

These statements of the Pseudo- 
Clement are of course purely fictitious. 

Another marvellous story is recorded 
by Tertullian (‘Apologeticus,’ c. 5) : “ Ti- 
berius, accordingly, in whose days the 
Christian name made its entry into the 
world, having himself received intelli- 
gence from Palestine of events which 
had clearly shown the truth of Christ’s 
divinity, brought the matter before the 
Senate, with his own decision in favour 
of Christ. The Senate, because it had 
not given the approval itself, rejected 
his proposal.” 

The tale bears on its face all the 
marks of untruth (Neander, ‘Church His- 
tory,’ 1. 128), and Tertullian, who was no 
critic, had probably been deceived by 
some of the many spurious “Acts of 
Pilate.” 

We come next to two traditions, per- 
fectly distinct in their origin, which 
ascribe the foundation of the church at 
Rome to St. Peter. 

A. The former of these traditions, 
which represents St. Peter as preaching 
at Rome in the reign of Claudius, arose 
as follows :— 

(x) Justin Martyr in his first Apology, 
addressed to Antoninus Pius, writes 
thus (c. 26): “There was one Simon, a 
Samaritan, of the village called Gitton, 
who in the reign of Claudius Cesar, and 
in your royal city of Rome, did mighty 
feats of magic by the art of demons 
working in him. He was considered a 
god, and as a god was honoured among 
you with a statue, which statue was set 
up in the river Tiber between the two 
bridges, and bears this inscription in 
Latin ; 

‘¢ «Simoni Deo Sancto ;? 


which is, 
‘To Simon the holy God.’” 
The substance of this story is repeated 


by Irenzeus (‘adv. Heer.’ I. xxiii. 1), and 
by Tertullian (‘Apol.’ c. 13), who re- 
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proaches the Romans for installing 
Simon Magus in their Pantheon, and 
giving him.a statue and the title “ Holy 
God.” 

In A.D. 1574 a stone, which had 
formed the base of a statue, was dug up 
on the site described by Justin, the 
island in the Tiber, bearing an inscrip- 
tion:. “‘Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio Sa- 
crum,” &c. Hence it has been supposed 
that Justin mistook a statue of the Sabine 
God, ‘“‘Semo Sancus,” for one of Simon 
Magus. See the notes in Otto’s Justin 
Martyr and Stieren’s Irenzeus. 

On the other hand Tillemont (‘ Mé- 
moires,’ t. il, p. 482) maintains. that 
Justin in an Apology addressed to the 
emperor and written in Rome itself 
cannot reasonably be supposed to have 
fallen into so manifest an error. 

Whichever view we take of Justin’s 
accuracy concerning the inscription and 
the statue, there is nothing improbable 
in his statement that Simon Magus was 
at Rome in the reign of Claudius. Only 
we must observe that Justin says not 
one word about Sz. Peter's alleged visit 
to Rome and his encounter with Simon 
Magus. 

(2.) Papias, “a man of very small 
mind” (Euseb. ‘ Eccl. Hist.’ iii. 39) says 
that the Presbyter John used to say 
that Mark, “the interpreter of Peter,” 
recorded his teaching accurately. 

Here there is no mention of Simon 
Magus, nor of the time and place of St. 
Peter’s preaching. 

(3.) Clement of Alexandria (c. A.D. 
200), quoted by Eusebius (‘E. H.’ vi. 14), 
repeats ‘‘a tradition from the elders of 
former times,” that “after Peter had 
publicly preached the word in Rome,” 
Mark at the request of the hearers wrote 
what he had said, and so composed his 
gospel. 

Here again the “ime of Peter’s preach- 
ing at Rome is not mentioned. 

Before we pass on it is most import- 
ant to observe that these traditions pre- 
served by Papias and Clement have not 
the slightest connexion of fersons, time, 
or place, with Justin Martyr’s story of 
Simon Magus. 

(4.) Eusebius in his ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History’ (c. A.D. 325), quotes Justin 


Martyr’s story about Simon Magus 
(‘E. H.’ it. c. 13), and then, without re- 
ferring to any authority, goes on to assert 
(c. 14) that “immediately in the same 
reign of Claudius divine Providence led 
Peter the Great Apostle to Rome to 
encounter this great destroyer of life,” 
and that he thus brought the light of 
the Gospel from the East to those in 
the West. 

As the date of this visit to Rome 
Eusebius in the‘ Chronicon’ gives A.D. 42, 
and says that Peter remained at Rome 
twenty years (see Canon Cook’s article 
“Peter” in the ‘Dictionary of the Bible’). 

This arbitrary and erroneous combi- 
nation of traditions, which had no original 
connexion, may possibly have been sug- 
gested to Eusebius by the historical con- 
nexion between Simon Magus and St. 
Peter in Acts vill., or more probably he 
may have borrowed it from the strange 
fictions of the ‘Clementine Recognitions’ 
and ‘Homilies,’ and ‘ Apostolic Constitu- 
tions.’ (See ‘Recognitions,’ ii. 63-65 ; 
‘Homilies, I. xv. lviii.; ‘Epistle of 
Clement to James,’ c.i.; ‘Apost. Constit.’ 
Vi., Vill. 1x.) 

That St. Feter was not at Rome, and 
had not previously been there, when St. 
Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans, 
may be safely inferred from its silence 
concerning him, and from the fact that 
there is not a particle of trustworthy 
evidence in favour of any earlier visit. 

B. The other tradition, which repre- 
sents the Roman Church to have been 
founded by St. Peter and St. Paul jointly, 
rests on the following authorities. 

(1.) Irenzeus III. c. 1: “ Matthew 
published a written Gospel among the 
Hebrews in their own language, at the 
time when Peter and Paul were preach- 
ing the Gospel at Rome and founding 
the Church. But after their departure 
(or according to a various reading, after 
Matthew’s publication) Mark also the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter handed 
down to us in writing what was preached 
by Peter.” Eusebius (‘ Eccles, Hist.’ v. 
8) cites this passage without noticing 
that it is inconsistent with his own state- 
ments in ii. 15 concerning the earlier 
foundation of the Roman Church by St. 
Peter, inasmuch as it expressly ascribes 
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the foundation (@enedotvrwv) of that 
church to the simultaneous preaching of 
the two Apostles, which cannot possibly 
be assigned to that earlier date in the 
reign of Claudius. 

(2.) Ireneeus III. c. iii, 2: “The 

greatest and most ancient and univers- 
ally known Church, founded and esta- 
blished in Rome by the two most glorious 
Apostles Peter and Paul.” 
_ Id. IIL. c. iii. 3. ‘‘ Having therefore 
founded and built up the Church the 
blessed Apostles entrusted its episcopal 
ministration to the hands of Linus.” 

(3.) Euseb. ‘ Eccl. Hist.’ ii, 25 : “Paul 
is related to have been beheaded in 
Rome itself, and Peter likewise to have 
been crucified in his (Nero’s) time. 
And the story is accredited by the appel- 
lation of Peter and Paul having pre- 
vailed up to the present time on the 
tombs there (xowunrnpiwv).” 

(4.) Ibid. Dionysius of Corinth wri- 
ting to the Romans calls both their 
Church and that of Corinth a joint 
plantation of Peter and Paul, and adds 
that “having gone to Italy and taught 
together there they died as martyrs at 
the same time.” 

The tradition embodied in these pas- 
sages clearly refers to the time of Nero’s 
persecution, six or seven years later than 
the Epistle to the Romans, and throws 
no light upon the origin and earliest or- 
ganisation of the Roman Church. 

The Epistle itself, compared with the 
narrative in Acts, is the only trustworthy 
source of information on these points. 

From i. 8-13 and xv. 23 it is certain 
that there had been for “‘ many years” in 
Rome a considerable body of Christians 
whom St. Paul had a great desire to 
visit in person, but had hitherto been 
hindered. 

This desire to visit them, and to have 
some fruit among them (i. 13), combined 
with his declared unwillingness to build 
on another man’s foundation (xv. 18-24), 
and with his boldness in admonishing 
them (xv. 15) by virtue of his Apostolic 
authority, forbids us to suppose that the 
‘Roman Church had been founded by 
any other Apostle. 

We may however assume, almost with 
certainty, that the rise of the new faith 


in Jerusalem, and the great events by 
which it had been ushered in, must have 
been quickly known in Rome. Tacitus 
in fact expressly asserts this in his 
account of Nero’s persecutions of the 
Christians, ‘Annals’ xv. 44: “ The name 
was derived from Christ, who in the 
reign of Tiberius suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, the procurator of Judea. By 
that event the sect of which he was the 
founder received a blow which for a 
time checked the growth of a dangerous 
superstition; but it revived soon after, 
and spread with recruited vigour not 
only in Judeea the soil which gave it 
birth, but even in the city of Rome, the 
common sink into which everything 
infamous and abominable flows like a 
torrent from all quarters of the world.” 

There was constant intercourse be- 
tween the two great cities, and “some 
who had gone forth from Rome as Jews 
may well have returned thither as 
Christians” (Fritzsche). It is not im- 
probable that some of the “ strangers of 
Rome,” i.e. Romans resident in Jeru- 
salem, who witnessed the wonders of 
the day of Pentecost (Acts il. 10) may 
have been among the first to bring back 
the good tidings to the capital. 

M. Godet (‘ Introduction,’ p. 63) is 
unwilling to admit this explanation of 
the origin of the Church of Rome, as 
seeming to prove that the Gospel was 
spread in the city by means of the 
Synagogue. But the clear and positive 
statement of Tacitus, that Christianity 
soon after the death of its Founder spread 
even to the city of Rome, cannot be set 
aside for fear of any inferences that may 
be drawn from it. 

Nor does it by any means follow that 
the Synagogue must have been the sole 
or chief channel through which a know- 
ledge of the Gospel was diffused in 
Rome. If the first believers were Jews 
and Proselytes, to these there would 
soon be added Gentile Christians, who 
being either provincials had brought their 
new faith to Rome, or being Romans 
had learned it in the provinces; here a 
faithful centurion, and there a devout 
soldier of the Italian cohort, would bear 
witness at Rome of the things which he 
had seen and heard in Jerusalem 
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The number of believers would rapidly 
increase: as the first teachers of the 
Gospel were driven forth by persecution, 
or by their own missionary zeal, beyond 
the bounds of Palestine (Acts viii. 1, 4 ; 
xi. 19; Xil. 173 xiil. 3), every province 
that was traversed by an Apostle, every 
city in which a Christian church was 
founded, would help to swell the number 
of Christians drawn together in Rome 
from all parts of the empire. 

But believers, few or many, scattered 
over a great city do not constitute a 
Church such as those which the Apostles 
founded. Did such a Church, duly or- 
ganised, exist in Rome when St. Paul 
wrote this Epistle? No trace of such 
organisation is found either in the 
Epistle itself, or in the narrative of St. 
Paul’s subsequent residence at Rome 
(Acts xxviii.). 

If we put aside the circular letters, 
“‘Ephesians” and “Colossians,” we find 
that in all St. Paui’s Epistles addressed 
to Churches which are known to have 
been fully organised there is some men- 
tion of “the Church” (i. ii, Thess., 
i. ii. Cor., Gal.), or of “the Bishops and 
Deacons” (Phil. i. 1). Butin “ Romans” 
there is nothing of the kind, either in 
the address, or in the body of the letter, 
or in the final salutations. 

The only ‘‘ Church” mentioned is the 
little assembly in the house of Aquila 
and Priscilla (xvi. 5): the only reference 
to ecclesiastical ministers, teachers, or 
rulers is in xii, 4-8, a statement of the 
general principles of Church order, which 
proves the need rather than the existence 
of such an organisation in the Christian 
community at Rome as would secure 
the well-regulated exercise of individual 
gifts. 

The whole tone of the exhortations in 
chapters xii., xiv., and especially in xii. 
ro, seems to imply a community of 
Christian brethren, in which none had 
yet been invested with superior au- 
thority. 

The’ evidence thus furnished by the 
Epistle itself is too strong to be set aside 
by mere conjecture. We cannot agree 
with Meyer's opinion (p. 20, E. Tr.) that 
the existence of ‘a Church formally 
constituted may be gathered from the 


general analogy of other Churches that 
had already been long in existence :” 
much less with his further assumption, 
—‘* Especially may the existence of a 
body of Presbyters, which was essential 
to Church organisation (Acts xiv. 23), be 
regarded as a matter of course.” 

The formal organisation of a Church, 
and the existence of a body of Pres- 
byters, can be inferred from the analogy 
of other Churches, only in a case where 
it is known that Apostolic authority has 
been exercised. Meyer himself thus 
writes (p. 22) concerning the Roman 
community at an earlier period: “ Indi- 
vidual Christians were there, and cer- 
tainly also Christian fellowship, but still 
no organised Church. To plant such a 
Church there was needed, as is plain 
from the analogy of all other cases of 
the founding of Churches with which 
we are acquainted, oficial action on the 
part of teachers endowed directly or in- 
directly with Apostolic authority.” 

Meyer evidently argues in a circle: 

‘Other Churches, namely those which 
had been founded by Apostles, were 
formally organised : 

Therefore we infer, by analogy, that 
Rome was formally organised : 

Therefore Rome must have been Apos- 
tolically founded.’ 

Setting aside such precarious infer- 
ences from an unproved analogy, we 
gather from the Epistle itself that the 
Christians at Rome were not as yet a 
Church fully and formally organised. 
Rather they were a large and “mixed 
community of Jew and Gentile converts,” 
well described by Bishop Lightfoot (‘ Phil.’ 
p. 13) as “a heterogeneous mass, with 
diverse feelings and sympathies, with no 
well-defined organisation, with no other 
bond of union than the belief in a coin- 
mon Messiah; gathering, we may sup- 
pose, for purposes of worship in small 
knots here and there, as close neigh- 
bourhood or common nationality or 
sympathy or accident drew them together; 
but, as a body, lost in the vast masses of 
the heathen population, and only faintly 
discerned or contemptuously ignored 
even by the large community of Jewish 
residents.” . 

We may gather from the Epistle that 
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St. Paul had before his mind all the 
chief elements of this mixed community 
of Christians, as well as the unconverted 
Jews and heathens among whom they 
lived. 

There were Jews of the Synagogue 
to whom the Gospel had not yet been 
preached, or by whom it had been 
long since rejected, and who appear 
three years later to have been still 
wrapped up in contemptuous ignorance 
of ‘this sect,” which “is everywhere 
spoken against” (Acts xxviii, 22). As 
in St. Luke’s narrative the Apostle’s 
first care within three days after his 
arrival in Rome is to call “the chief of 
the Jews together,” and to expound unto 
them “the kingdom of God, persuading 
them concerning Jesus:” so in the 
Epistle he writes (i. 16), “I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: for it 
is the power of God unto salvation tv 
every one that believeth; fo the Jew 
Jrst, and also to the Greek.” 

Again when he writes, ‘“ Oftentimes 
I purposed to come unto you, that I 
might have some fruit among you also, 
even as among other Gentiles: I am 
debtor both to the Greeks and to the 
Barbarians” (i. 13, 14), it is clear that he 
hopes to preach the Gospel to Gentiles 
at Rome who had not yet heard it. 

Within the Christian community itself 
there were many various sections: Jews 
of Palestine, some of whom, like Andro- 
nicus and Junias, Paul’s kinsmen and 
fellow-prisoners, were of note among the 
Apostles in Jerusalem, and were also in 
Christ before Paul himself (xvi. 7) : Jews 
of the Dispersion, like Aquila of Pontus 
and his wife Priscilla, Paul’s chosen dis- 
ciples and devoted friends: proselytes of 
Rome, now turned to Christ: Gentile 
Christians, of whom some, like the well- 
beloved Epeenetus the first-fruits of Asia 
unto Christ (xvi. 5) had been St. Paul’s 
own converts; others, like Amplias, 
Urban, Stachys, his helpers in Christ or 
friends beloved in the Lord ; others again 
unknown by face, whom yet he salutes 
by name as “chosen in the Lord,” or 
“approved in Christ,” while of the great 
majority he only knew that their faith 
was spoken of throughout the whole 
world, 


§ 6. OccasIOn oF WRITING. 


Dean Alford has justly observed that 
in answering the question, with what 
object was the Epistle written ? critics 
have not sufficiently borne in mind that 
“ the occasion of writing an Epistle is one 
thing,—“e great olject of the Epistle 
itself, another.” 

The distinction is in the present case 
most appropriate, for while the deter- 
mination of the main object of the Epistle 
is one of the most disputed problems of 
modern criticism, the immediate occasion 
of writing is clearly stated by the Apostle 
himself. He had heard the faith of the 
Roman Christians everywhere spoken of 
(i. 8), and for many years had felt a 
longing desire to visit them (1 11; xv. 
23): he had often definitely purposed « 
to do so (i. 13), and had been as often 
(ra moAAd, xv. 22) hindered. 

A year before, when at Ephesus, he 
had purposed in the Spirit to go through 
Macedonia and Achaia, and thence to 
Jerusalem (Acts xix. 21), “ saying, After 
L have been there, I must also see Rome.” 
He had completed that portion of his 
journey which brought him nearest to 
Rome, and was now turning back from 
Corinth to the far East, going bound in 
the Spirit to Jerusalem, and already fore- 
seeing that danger awaited him there 
from the unbelieving Jews (xv. 31). 

He still longs and hopes to see Rome 
(i. 10), but already he is looking beyond 
it to the distant West: Rome is to be, 
as he hopes, a resting-place for brief 
sojourn on his way to Spain (xv. 24, 28). 

The cause of this change or extension 
of his plan is not stated, but it probably 
sprang from the great conflict of the 
past year against Jews and Judaizing 
Christians, the records of which are his 
Epistles to the Corinthians and Gala- 
tians. Hitherto he had preached the 
Gospel everywhere to the Jews first, but 
their general rejection of it was now an 
established fact (ix. 1; x. 3), over which 
he mourned, but in which he saw an 
intimation of God’s will that he should 
now devote himself more exclusively to 
his own sphere of Apostolic labour, and 
go far off unto the Gentiles, 
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His visit to Jerusalem with the alms 
of the Gentiles might be. perhaps in- 
tended as a farewell token of his love 
(Gal. ii. 10), A considerable time must 
elapse before he could reach Rome, and 
then his stay must be short: an Epistle 
would be useful for the present needs of 
the brethren there, and by preparing the 
way for his personal ministration would 
render his short sojourn more profitable. 

Pheebe, a servant or deaconess of the 
Church in Cenchrez, had business to 
transact in Rome (xvi. 1), and to her 
charge the Epistle would naturally be 
entrusted. 


§ 7. THE PuRPOSE OF THE EPISTLE. 


_ In comparing the Epistle to the 
Romans with the Epistles addressed by 
St. Paul to other Churches, we perceive 
at once that it is distinguished from 
them all as containing a more general 
and systematic statement of Christian 
doctrine. It is quite natural that this 
most striking peculiarity should have 
been the first object of attention to any 
who were seeking to discover the chief 
aim and purpose of the writing. 

In the Muratorian Fragment, which 
contains the earliest extant catalogue of 
the books of the New ‘Testament, 
written about 170 A.D., the author thus 
describes the four greater Epistles of 
St. Paul: “ First of all he wrote to the 
Corinthians forbidding party schism, next 
to the Galatians forbidding circumcision ; 
but to the Romans he wrote at greater 
length concerning the plan of the 
Scriptures, showing at the same time 
that their foundation is Christ.” (See 
Hilgenfeld, ‘ Einleitung in AON, Ta; 
pp. 88-107 ; Routh, ‘ Rell. Sacr.’1. 394 
sqq.; and Westcott on the Canon of 
the New Testament, p. 241.) 

We observe that this earliest of 
Critics, while assigning to the Corin- 
thian and Galatian letters special motives 
arising out of the particular circum- 
stances of those Churches, attributes 
none but a perfectly general didactic 
purpose to the Epistle to the Romans. 

Origen, in the preface to his Com- 
mentary, notices the difficulty of the 
Epistle, its indications of St. Paul’s 


progress towards Christian perfection, - 
and the time and place of writing ; but 
not the purpose. 

Chrysostom observes that St. Paul 
wrote to different Churches from dif- 
ferent motives and on different subjects, 
and finds the motive of this Epistle in 
his desire’to embrace the whole world in 
his ministry and to instruct the Romans, 
“ because saith he, of the grace that ts 
given to me of God, that I should be the 
minister of Jesus Christ” (xv. 15). 

Theodoret says that “the inspired 
Apostle offers in this letter varied doc- 
trine of all kinds.” 

Qcumenius, after noticing the personal 
introduction (i. 1-15), says ‘‘for the 
rest he makes his Epistle didactic.” 

Luther says in his Preface to the 
Epistle, that it “contains in itself the 
plan of the whole Scripture, and is a 
most complete epitome of the New 
Testament or Gospel, which Gospel it 
exhibits in the briefest and clearest 
manner.” 

Calvin writes: “The whole Epistle 
is so systematic, that even the exordium 
itself is composed according to the rules 
of art.” He then gives an outline of the 
contents, in which he regards “justifi- 
cation by faith as the principal question 
of the whole Epistle,” and the destiny 
of Israel (ix.—xi.) as a subordinate 
subject. 

The Epistle is described in like 
manner by Melanchthon as a “ compen- 
dium of Christian doctrine,” and by 
Grotius as “addressed specially to the 
Romans, but containing all the defences 
(munimenta) of the Christian religion, in 
such wise that it well deserved that 
copies should be sent to other Churches.” 

Reiche in his Commentary on the 
Epistle, p. 84, abides “ by the view that 
the Epistle to the Romans is to be 
regarded according to its material aim 
as a universal, popular representation, 
adapted to the time, of the necessity, 
glory, and divine excellence of the 
Christian method of salvation, with 
reference to manifold objections espe- 
cially of the old Theocracy, combined 
with a brief exhibition of genuine 
Christian feeling and conduct; but that 
its formal aim raust be held to be 
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establishment in Christian faith and 
Christian virtue.” 

Tholuck also; in his earlier editions, 
regards the design of the Epistle as 
“ universal and wot founded on the peculiar 
circumstances of the Roman Church.” 

St. Paul, he thinks, undertakes an 
exposition of the entire scheme pro- 
jected by the Divine Being for the 
salvation of mankind according as it is 
revealed to us in the Gospel; and after- 
wards, as an appendage to this, which is 
the larger portion of the letter, proceeds 
to the peculiar circumstances of the 
Church, so far as they were known to 
him. 

Some of these statements are evi- 
dently exaggerated ; but we must not 
on that account reject the truth which 
they contain. The Epistle does not 
“contain in itself a plan of the whole 
Scripture,” nor is it “a complete epitome 
of the Gospel”; for there are whole 
provinces of revealed truth on which 
it scarcely touches. The range of its 
dogmatic teaching is rightly indicated in 
Melanchthon’s question: “Is it not in 
reality on the Law, on Sin, and on 
Grace, that the knowledge of Christ 
depends?” And when Tholuck writes 
that St. Paul ‘ wished to show how the 
Gospel, and the Gospel alone, fully 
answers to the soul’s need of Salvation, 
a need which neither Paganism nor 
Judaism could satisfy,” we can accept 
this representation as true in itself, but 
not as a complete or sufficient account 
of the whole purpose of the Epistle. It 
is, as all must admit, more didactic, 
methodical, and universal in its teaching 
than most of St. Paul’s Epistles ; and no 
statement of its purpose can be satis- 
factory which does not give full import- 
ance to this characteristic feature, 
Baur himself regards the Epistle “as 
a systematic work, dealing with a massive 
body of thought,” and contrasts it with 
the Epistle to the Galatians, “the one 
being the first sketch of a bold and 
profound system as conceived in its 
characteristic and essential features, the 
other the completed system, developed 
on all sides, and provided with all 
necessary arguments and illustrations.” 
(‘ Paul,’ i, 309). 
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But this dogmatic system is not the 
only element that must be taken into 
consideration. What lies before us is 
not a manual of Christian doctrine nor 
a theological treatise, but a letter; and 
it is of the very essence of a letter that 
it arises out of special relations between 
the writer and his readers, by which its 
purpose is in great measure determined. 
In regard to this Epistle it has been too 
lightly assumed that a special motive is 
inconsistent with a general didactic 
purpose. 

“The question,” writes M. Godet, 
“stands thus: If we assign a special 
practical aim to the Epistle, we put 
ourselves, as it seems, in contradiction 
to the very general and quasi-systematic 
character of its contents. If on the 
contrary we ascribe to it a didactic and 
wholly general aim, it differs thereby ~ 
from the other letters of St. Paul, all 
of which spring from some particular 
occasion, and have a definite aim.” 
(i. p. 80). 

We cannot regard this as a correct 
statement of the case: the supposed 
dilemma is purely fictitious. There is 
no necessary or natural opposition 
between a more general and a more 
special purpose: the two become op- 
posed only when it is arbitrarily assumed 
that either of them is the complete and 
exclusive purpose; and to suggest an 
opposition which has no real existence 
is only to create an imaginary difficulty 
for the sake of refuting it. 

The real difficulty lies not in the 
co-existence of a general and a special 
purpose, but in determining the exact 
nature of each, their respective limits 
and mutual relations. 

We pass on then to consider the views 
of other interpreters who have en- 
deavoured to discover the special cir- 
cumstances which influenced the Apostle 
in writing this Epistle, in other words to 
determine its historical origin and 
purpose. We have seen already in 
§ 5 that the Christians at Rome must 
have formed a community of diverse 
elements drawn from various nations and 
creeds, in which we may well believe 
that every variety of Christian thought 
and feeling found a place. We have 
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also seen that in comparison with St. 
Paul's other letters “ the great character 
of the 


Epistle is its 
(Bishop Wordsworth). 

But this very character of universality, 
both in the letter and in the Community 
to which it is addressed, makes it more 
than usually difficult to determine the 
mutual relations of the different classes 
of Christians at Rome, and the special 
motive and purpose of the letter. 

Another circumstance which adds to 
this difficulty is that St. Paul had not 
yet been at Rome, and consequently we 
have none of those life-like pictures and 
graphic strokes which set so vividly 
before our eyes the inner life of those 
Churches to which his earlier Epistles 
were addressed, Thessalonica, Corinth, 
and Galatia. 

In such circumstances speculation 
has free scope, and theories are more 
easily formed than refuted. By exag- 
gerating some features and disregard- 
ing others, it is easy to give an air of 
plausibility to very different views of the 
prevailing tendencies of thought and 
practice in the Christian Community 
at Rome, and of the corresponding 
purpose of the Epistle. 

There is however one historical cir- 
cumstance to which a primary importance 
is almost universally conceded. The 
great religious difficulty of the time was 
unquestionably “the relation of Judaism 


universality ” 


-and Heathenism to each other, and of 


both to Christianity” (Baur, ‘ Paulus’ i. 
316), and more especially the fact that 
contrary, as it seemed, to God’s promises, 
His chosen people were superseded by 
Gentiles (p. 317). No one can read the 
sections i. 18—iv. and ix.—xi., without 
perceiving that they have this as their 
common subject, treated in different ways. 

Olshausen, of whom Baur speaks 
as exhibiting “the extreme point of 
the purely dogmatic view” (p. 312) 
finds in the Epistle to the Romans a 
purely objective statement of the nature 
of the Gospel, “ grounded only on the 
general opposition between Jews and 
Gentiles, and not on a more special 
opposition in the Church itself between 
Judaizing and non-Judaizing Christians ” 
(‘Commentary,’ p. 47). 


If 


This view, which is very similar to 
De Weite’s, seems to err in insisting 
that the general question of the opposite 
relations of Jew and Gentile to the 
Gospel is the only historical ground 
of the Epistle, and in allowing even to 
this too little influence upon its main 
purpose. 

Baur, by whom their views are keenly 
criticised, puts forward an entirely dif- 
ferent theory, in support of which he is 
obliged “to advance a view of the 
occasion and purpose of writing the 
Epistle, which is radically different from 
the common one” (‘ Paul,’ i. 310). 

Although Baur’s theory has not been 
accepted even by his own followers 
without great and essential modifica- 
tions, it has formed the starting point of 
nearly all subsequent treatment of the 
subject, and must therefore be at least 
briefly examined. 

(1) The three chapters ix.—xi. are “the 
germ and centre of the whole, from 
which the other parts sprang; and we 
should take our stand on these three 
chapters in order to enter into the 
Apostle’s original conception, from which 
the whole organism of the Epistle was 
developed, as we have it especially 
in the first eight chapters. For this 
purpose we have first to examine the 
contents of chapters ix.—xi.” 

This assumption is by no means self- 
evident. At first sight it would appear 
at least more probable that to trace out 
the Apostle’s line of thought correctly 
we should follow the order in which he 
has himself presented it : and if, in order 
to understand his discussion in i. 17—Vill. 
39, any indication of the occasion and 
purpose of his writing is necessary, it 
must certainly be right to seek that 
preliminary indication in i, 8-16, rather 
than in ix.—x1. 

It is obvious also that by this mode of 
interpretation Baur, the professed cham- 
pion of historical criticism, has justly 
incurred the charge brought against 
him by Schott (p. 4), that he has entirely 
ignored the historical method, and con- 
structed the history out of his own dog- 
matic interpretation. 

(2) Thecontents of ix.—xi. having been 
briefly and fairly stated, Baur rightly 
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concludes that the subject treated by 
the Apostle “is both the relation of 
Judaism and heathenism to each 
other, and the relation of both to 
Christianity” (p. 316). He adds, 
“It certainly appears that he cannot 
have devoted so large a part of his 
Epistle to answering this question with- 
out some special outward reason prompt- 
ing him to do so, such as may have 
arisen out of the circumstances of the 
Church a¢ Rome.” 

The words which we have emphasized 
mark, as we believe, the prime fallacy of 
Baur’s theory. He confuses the occaston 
of the letter with its main object: he 
seeks a special and Jocal cause, when a 
general one is needed: he fails to dis- 
tinguish a reason for addressing the letter 
to Rome, from the reason for writing a 
full and systematic discussion of a great 
guestion by which ¢he whole Christian 
Church was at that time agitated, and 
which was and ever must be of the 
deepest interest to all Christians alike. 

(3) The error in principle, which we 
have just noticed, leads to an ill-founded 
and, as we believe, mistaken view of the 
actual condition and circumstances of 
the Christian Community at Rome. 

“T think,” he writes (i. 331), “we are 
entitled to take it for granted that the 
section of the Roman Church to which 
the Epistle is addressed must have been 
the preponderating element in the 
Church ; and if this be so, then the 
Church consisted mainly of Jewish 
Christians.” 

This being a point of chief importance 
not only in estimating Baur’s theory, but 
in forming any correct view of the 
purpose of the Epistle, we must briefly 
examine the evidence which bears 
upon it. 

In i. 2, 3 Baur thinks that “‘Old Tes- 
tament ideas are studiously introduced, 
which show that the Apostle had Jewish- 
Christian readers in his eye when he 
addressed himself to the composition of 
the Epistle.” 

That a portion of St. Paul’s readers 
were Jewish Christians is admitted by 
all on much surer evidence than is 
contained in these verses: but if the 
introduction of Old Testament ideas is 
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supposed to prove that the Jewish 
Christians were the preponderating 
element, it might as well be argued, on 
the same ground, that the Churches of 
Corinth and Galatia must have consisted 
mainly of Jewish Christians. 

The meaning of the passage i. 5, 6 
(ev macw Trois Evecw, ev ois eore Kat 
vpets KAytol “Incod Xpioctod) is keenly 
discussed. 

It is claimed on the one side as 
proving decisively that the majority of 
the readers addressed were Jewish 
Christians. 

“In respect of the Jewish Christians, he 
speaks of the universality of his calling ; 
it extended to all nations alike, and the 
Jewish Christians of Rome were not 
beyond its scope. In order to meet 
the objection that he was an Apostle of 
the Gentiles and had nothing to do with” 
Jewish Christians, he speaks of the Jews 
as one people under the general term of 
the é6vn (the nations). He shows his 
credentials with regard to the Jewish 
Christians, to justify the Epistle which 
he is going to write” (Baur, ‘ Paul,’ 
i. P. 333). . 

Volkmar (‘Paulus Romerbrief, p. 
141) supports the same view : 

“1-14. I seem indeed to be merely 
a Gentile-Apostle, but through the 
Christ have I been called to bring non- 
Gentile Christians (Messianer) also to 
the religious obedience which consists 
in faith in Christ, and thereby to help 
towards the establishment of peace even 
in a Church which is a stranger to 
peace.” 

This view, untenable as it really is, has 
unfortunately been attacked on the 
wrong points. 

The rendering ‘among all nations,” 
which is that of our A.V., is not only. 
admissible, but in this context even 
preferable to that which is’ proposed 
instead of it,—‘‘ among all the Gentiles,” 
See the note on the passage. Those 
who, like M. Godet, would affix to the 
words “a definite, restricted, and quasi- 
technical sense, ¢he nations in opposition 
to the chosen people,” seem to forget that 
they themselves acknowledge that there 
were some Jewish Christians among the 
readers addressed, Which meaning then 
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of the word “zations” is most suitable 
to the opening address, the natural 
meaning which includes all the readers 
without distinction, or the technical 
meaning which pointedly excludes a 
portion of them ? 

An impartial student, who has no 
@ priori theory to support, will be 
disposed to admit that, in a letter ad- 
dressed to a mixed community of Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, St. Paul could 
not possibly mean to exclude any by 
words which might be so understood as 
to include them all. 

This comprehensive sense of the 
words “ among all nations” is confirmed 
by the true meaning of v. 6, “ Among 
whom are ye also [the] called of Jesus 
Christ.” Neither Baur nor his critics 
have seen the true connexion between 
this and the preceding verse. For while 
it would be superfluous to inform 
Gentiles as such that they were included 
“among all the Gentiles” (Godet), and 
equally superfluous to inform Jewish 
Christians that they as Jews were in- 
cluded ‘“‘among all the nations” (Baur), 
it is neither superfluous nor irrelevant 
to remind both Jewish and Gentile 
Christians that their being already ‘‘ca/led 
of Jesus Christ” is an actual proof that 
they are included in the commission of 
one who had received through Jesus 
Christ Himself “ grace and apostleship for 
obedience to the faith among all nations.” 

The great mass of the Gentile world 
was not as yet so called: the great mass 
of the Jews had rejected the calling. 
Thus the Apostle gracefully acknow- 
ledges the position of privilege which 
his readers had already attained, and 
turns it into a proof of his right to 
address them. 

This meaning of v. 6is well expressed 
by M. Reuss: “et vous aussi, vous 
yous trouvez dans ce nombre comme 
appelés de Jésus-Christ.” 

Another much disputed passage is 
i. 13, 14, “ that I might have some fruit 
among you also, even as among other 
Gentiles,” where the last words are better 
rendered “as among the rest of the 
Gentiles.” 

Here also Baur and Volkmar (p. 73) 
assume that @veow means _ simply 
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“ nations,” and draw the conclusion that 
St. Paul “speaks of the Jews as one 
people under the general term €6vy.” 
But we have not here the same emphatic 
universality which in v. 5 demands the 
comprehensive sense “ ad// nations.” 

Even if we admit that here also 
vy may mean simply “ nations” with- 
out reference to the distinction between 
Jew and Gentile, we are still far from 
the conclusion that the Apostle has 
any thought in his mind of the Jews as 
a nation, or of Christians at Rome as 
Jewish Christians. For the antithesis 
must then have been “among you 
(Jews), as among the rest of the nations” : 
whereas now it is clearly this—‘‘ among 
you (Romans), as among the rest of the 
nations.” Even with this sense of é6vy 
therefore, the readers are regarded not 
as Jewish Christians, but simply as 
Romans. 

However, we cannot but agree with 
the great majority of both ancient and 
modern interpreters (including among 
the latter Meyer, Reuss, Weizsacker, 
Godet, Davidson) that this passage, zw. 
13, distinctly proves the Christian Com- 
munity at Rome to have consisted mainly 
of Gentiles. See note on the verse. 

In connexion with these two passages 
and the introduction of which they form 
part (i. 1-15), we must notice another 
mistake into which many writers have 
fallen in the eagerness of their opposi- 
tion to Baur and hisschool. According 
to these latter, St. Paul wishes ‘‘ to meet 
the objection that he was an Apostle of 
the Gentiles and had nothing to do 
with Jewish Christians” (Baur, ‘Paul,’ 


» 333): 

“Paul the Apostle of the Messiah 
Jesus wishes grace and peace to the 
Church of God in the capital -of the 
World! I seem indeed to you to be 
merely an Apostle of the Greeks, but I 
am called by God Himself through 
Jesus Christ, to preach the Gospel of 
God’s Son in the Spirit to a/ nations, 
even Non-Hellenes, as ye Mosaic fol- 
lowers of Messiah for the most part are.” 
(Volkmar, p. 1; compare p. 141). 

“ Moreover he brings forward in new 
forms of speech the universality of his 
office as an Apostle for the obedience of 
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faith among allnations, For he, who at 
first had grounded his Apostolic claim 
upon the fact that he was called by God 
to be the Apostle of the Gentiles, as 
Peter to be the Apostle of the Jews 
(Gal. ii. 7), could now win the right to 
send a letter of Apostolic preaching to 
the Jewish Christians at Rome only in 
such a form by bringing prominently 
forward the universality of his com- 
mission ” (Holsten, “ Der Gedankengang 
des Romerbriefs,” in the ‘ Jahrbiicher fiir 
protestantische Theologie,’ 1879, No. 1, 
p. Iot). 

This representation of St. Paul as 
having been hitherto exclusively an 
Apostle of the Gentiles has been too 
lightly accepted by those who seek to 
draw from it an exactly opposite con- 
clusion. It will be sufficient to quote as 
an example of this view the words of 
Weizsacker in his excellent article 
“Upon the earliest Christian Church at 
Rome” in the ‘ Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche 
Theologie,’ 1876, Part ii. p. 250: ‘ Here 
it is not a question of the interpretation of 
the word (evn) in itself merely. He 
appeals to his own proper Apostolic 
mission, consequently to his Gentile 
Apostleship. By that alone the meaning 
is at once decided beyond question. St. 
Paul could not possibly express himself 
as he does in this introduction to the 
Epistle, if the Christians at Rome were 
even but for the more part a Jewish 
Christian Church. They belong to him 
because he is a Gentile Apostle. As such 
he has not to do with the circumcised, as is 
shown by his conversation with Peter, 
Gal. i. 7,-8:” 

We may confidently say that St. Paul 
never took so limited and narrow a 
view of his Apostleship as is implied in 
the words which we have printed in 
italics. When he says that through 
Jesus Christ he “received grace and 
apostleship for obedience to the faith 
among all nations” (v. 5), he is certainly 
not thinking of the arrangement made 
with St. Peter (Gal. ii. 7-9), but of that 
Apostleship which was “ot of men, 
neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, and 
God the Father, who raised him from the 
dead” (Gal. 1. x), of that voice which 
had said to Ananias, “ Go thy way: for 
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he is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my 
name before the Gentiles, and kings, and 
the children of Israel” (Acts ix. 15), and 
of the words of Ananias himself “ Zou 
shalt be his witness unto all men of what 
thou hast seenand heard” (Acts xxii. 15). 

It is true that each Apostle chose for 
his missionary labours a special field, one 
going unto the heathen, another unto the 
circumcision (Gal. il. 9); but as Apostles 
they all dealt with all members of the 
Churches, irrespective of their race, 
knowing that “ix Christ Jesus there ts 
neither Jew nor Gentile” (Gal. iii. 28). 

To imagine St. Paul implying that 
because he was an Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles he had as such nothing to do with 
the Jews, is to impute to him a thought 
of which he was incapable, and one 
which is directly opposed to his own state= 
ments in various passages of this Epistie, 
such as i. 16, ii. 9, ili, 19. The error 
has in fact arisen from the very general 
misinterpretation of his words in xi. 13, 
which distinctly imply that he was zot 
an Apostle of the Gentiles ov/y, but that 
this was one part (wév), though doubtless 
the chief part, of his office: see our note 
on the passage, and Introduction to 
t Peter, § 3, note 3. 

This same passage xi. 13 is misin- 
terpreted in another respect by Baur, 

i332. 

“The very fact that when the Apostle 
turns to the Gentile Christians, he 
makes it appear that he does so, and 
addresses them specially (xi. 13-24) 
shows that in the rest of the Epistle 
he had Jewish much more than Gentile 
Christians before his mind. The main 
argument being concluded, they are 
singled out as a part of the community, 
they are addressed specially (ipiv yap 
Aeyw Tots veow, xi. 13), and thus appear 
as subordinate to the general body, in 
addressing which no special designation 
is required.” 

This bold stroke of interpretation 
will not bear examination. 

In the first place there is no turning 
from a general body of readers to a 
portion specially singled out. The 
words tiv trois €veow do not mean, 
as Baur supposes, “ you the Gentile part 
of my readers,” but “you my readers 
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who are Gentiles”: see our note on 
the passage, and compare Green, ‘ Gram- 
mar of the N. T. Dialect,’ p. 199. 

Throughout the whole section, ix.—x1., 
though so deeply interesting to every 
Jew, there is not the slightest indication 
that St. Paul “had Jewish more than 
Gentile Christians before his mind,” as 
Baur asserts. Only once before in this 
section are the readers described, and 
then simply, as “ brethren” (x. i.): they 
are distinguished throughout from the 
Jews, of whom he speaks “as third 
persons” (Meyer). He calls them “ my 
brethren, zy kinsmen according to the 
flesh,” not “‘ our brethren, owr kinsmen,” 
as would be natural if his readers were 
for the most part Jews. 

Baur himself writes: ‘The whole 
section which concludes this part of the 
Epistle, xi. 13-36, is certainly devoted 
to the Gentile Christians: this is shewn 
by the repeated ipeis in vv. 28, 30, 
31, and by the drift of the passage 
vv. 15-29, when correctly understood. 
But this section is of the nature of a 
digression, and the argument then 
returns to its proper object” (p. 333). 
This concession is fatal : for no one who 
has impartially studied the train of 
thought in ix—xi. and the close con- 
nexion between ch. xi. and xii. 1, will be 
easily persuaded that xi. 13-36 is a mere 
digression or anything less than the 
grand conclusion of the whole argument 
upon the destiny of Israel, nor will 
believe that the readers addressed in the 
repeated tyeis in vv. 28, 30, 31 are 
only a small Gentile fraction of the whole 
body to whom the Apostle says iMeXil. 2; 
“T beeseech you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God”: see the notes there. 

Having now examined all the passages 
specially alleged by Baur as proving 
that the readers were for the most part 
Jewish Christians, we must notice more 
briefly a few other passages which may 
be supposed to support the same view. 

In ii. 17-39 it is too obvious to need 
more than a passing remark that the 
Jew so sternly and sarcastically addressed 
cannot possibly be thought of as one of 
the readers; nor is there any need to 
dwell on Volkmar’s strange notion that 
the passage iii, 1-8 “is a dialogue 
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between the Jew zz the Jewish Christian 
and the man who is slandered as wish- 
ing to overthrow the Law that through 
this evil good may come.” 

In iv. 1, Abraham is called “ our 
father,’ or “ our forefather.” Does the 
pronoun “ our” imply, as is alleged, the 
Jewish origin of the Christians of Rome? 
“Ves,” replies M. Godet, “if the trans- 
lation were: our father according to the 
fresh.” 

M. Godet accordingly has recourse to 
the forced and unsuitable connexion, 
“‘ What shall we say that Abraham hath 
found according to the flesh?”—and 
gives to mpomdropa the sense of “spiri- 
tual forefather.” There is however 
nothing in the zmmediate context to 
justify such an anticipation of the 
spiritual fatherhood of Abraham, which 
first comes into notice in wv. 113; and 
without such anticipation the supposed 
difficulty is not removed by the change 
of construction. 

The very simple explanation is that 
the question is naturally put from the 
standing-point of a Jew, whether St. 
Paul himself or an imaginary objector 
is of no consequence. What else then 
could he say than “our” forefather? 
Speaking to Gentiles concerning the 
Jews in general, a Jew would say, as St. 
Paul says in ix. 3, “my brethren, my 
kinsmen according to the flesh” ; but-in 
speaking of Abraham, or of Isaac, as in 
ix. 16, no one Jew could separate 
himself from his nation and say “my 
forefather Abraham,” or “ my father 
Isaac.” 

Weizsicker (i2. p. 259) puts the 
question rightly: “In 1 Cor. x. 1 Paul 
speaks of the Israelites in the wilderness, 
and there calls them quite in the same 
way ‘all our fathers. But who would 
thence wish to conclude, in spite of all 
evidence to the contrary, that the Cor- 
inthian Church was an especially Jewish 
Christian one?” See our foot-note and 
additional note on iv. 1. 

In vii. 1 the Apostle writes “ Anow 
ye not, brethren, (for [ speak to them that 
know the law) @c.” and the parenthesis 
is supposed to point to Jewish readers. 
But Meyer’s answer is complete : “ Look- 
ing to the close connexion subsisting 
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between the Jewish and Gentile-Christian 
portions of the Church, to the cus- 
tom borrowed from the Synagogue of 
reading from the Old Testament in 
public, and to the necessary and essential 
relations which Evangelical instruction 
and preaching sustained to the O. T., 
so that the latter was the basis from 
which they started, the Apostle might 
designate his readers generally as ywo- 
oxovres [Tov | vouov, and predicate of them 
an acquaintance with the Law.” ‘This 
strong argument becomes even stronger, 
when for the A. V. we substitute the 
more correct rendering required by the 
absence of the Article before ywo- 
oxovow and vouov: see foot-note on the 
verse. 

We may add that in the case of born 
Jews a knowledge of the Law would 
have been.too much a matter of course 
to require this special mention, which is 
on the other hand perfectly natural in 
the case of Gentile converts who had 
not always known the law. Thus in 
Galatians iv. 21, St. Paulasks, ‘* Zed/ me, 
ye that desire to be under the law, do ye 
not hear the law?” Yet who would infer 
from this that the Galatian Churches 
were of Jewish origin ? 

Volkmar indeed ventures to say 
(p. xi.) that in Rom. vil. 1 “ born Hebrews 
are directly addressed, as the root-stem 
of the Church”: but we may confidently 
reply, with Weizsacker (p. 259) that 
“Tf anyone will lay stress upon this 
expression, it speaks much more in 
favour of Gentile than of Jewish readers.” 

The passage xv. 14-16 is usually and 
justly regarded as a clear proof that the 
readers addressed were for the most part 
Gentiles, Dr. Davidson does not admit 
this (‘Introduction to N. TY i, 125): 
“Here Paul announces himself the 
minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, 
that the offering of the Gentiles might 
be acceptable to God. But the context 
does not necessarily limit the offering 
of the Gentiles to that of the Roman 
Christians, as is assumed.” This ob- 
jection is quite beside the mark: it is 
not assumed at all that the offering is 
limited to Roman Christians: but it is 
manifest that St. Paul justifies himself 
for writing boldly to the Romans on 
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the ground that he is a minister of Christ 
to the Gentiles. The conclusion is 
inevitable, that the readers thus addressed 
were Gentiles, 

This passage is treated in a different 
way by the Tibingen critics, who re- 
present it as an addition made by one 
of the Pauline party at a later period to 
remove or soften “the bad impression ” 
made by the genuine Epistle upon a 
Jewish Christian Church which was 
already gaining pre-eminence over other 
Churches,'and claiming another Apostle, 
St. Peter, as its founder. See Baur, 
‘Paulus, pp. 355, 365. Apart, how- 
ever, from this passage we have found 
abundant evidence in that portion of the 
Epistle of which the genuineness has 
not been questioned, to prove that the 
majority of the Christians at Rome, when 
St. Paul wrote to them, were not of Jewish 
but of Gentile. origin: and herewith we 
have removed the corner-stone of Baur’s 
own theory and many subsequent modi- 
fications of it. 

Without dwelling on these various 
theories, we proceed to consider the 
several historical circumstances, which 
tend to throw light on the purpose of the 
Epistle. 

In doing this we cannot limit our 
view, as Baur has done (p. 310), to the 
special circumstances and _ doctrinal 
tendencies of the readers addressed. 
We must look also to the position of St. 
Paul himself at this time in relation to 
Rome, to Jerusalem, to the Gentile 
Churches, to the whole course of his 
Apostolic work, and to the great 
questions which were at that time most 
intimately connected with the truth of 
the Gospel which he preached. 

(a). It is universally admitted that 
there were both Jewish and Gentile 
Christians in the Roman Community. 
From evidence furnished by the Epistle 
we have concluded that the Jewish 
element was not predominant. Bp. 
Lightfoot, who at one time admitted 
“the existence of a large, perhaps pre- 
ponderant, Jewish element in the Church 
of the Metropolis before St. Paul’s 
arrival” (‘ Philippians’ p. 17), seems to 
withdraw this opinion in a subsequent 
essay in the ‘Journal of Philology, 1869, 
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No. 4, p. 228: “St. Paul, if I mistake 
not, starts from the fact that the Roman 
Church stood on Gentile ground, and 
that very large and perhaps prepondera- 
ting numbers of its members were 
Gentiles. This is his justification for 
writing to them, as the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. It never once occurs to him 
that he is intruding on the province of 
others.” 

If the majority of the Roman Christ- 
ians were, as we believe, of Gentile 
origin, it may still be thought that they 
had been subject for the most part to 
Judaizing influences, and were strongly 
prejudiced against St. Paul “M. 
Renan insists that the Roman brother- 
hood must have been founded and built 
up by emissaries from Palestine. But 
why should the Christianity of Rome 
be due to Jerusalem solely, and not also 
to Antioch and Corinth and Ephesus, 
with which cities communication must 
have been even more frequent ? Why at 
Rome alone should the Judaic element 
be all-powerful and the Pauline insig- 
nificant?” (Bp. Lightfoot, ‘Journal of 
Philology,’ p. 289.) 

There is in the whole Epistle only one 
short reference to false teachers (xvi. 
17-20), and in this, if the persons meant 
were, as is assumed and that with great 
probability, Judaizing adversaries of 
St. Paul, we have a distinct proof, that 
the teaching hitherto prevalent in the 
community was not Judaistic but the 
contrary, in the words “‘ mark them which 
cause divisions and offences contrary to 
the doctrine which ye have learned.” In 
our notes on the passage we follow the 
usual supposition that it was written, like 
the rest of the Epistle, defore St. Paul's 
imprisonment at Rome: but see the con- 
cluding paragraphs of § 8. 

Bleek has treated this point with great 
clearness and moderation in his ‘ Intro- 
duction to the N. T.,’ i. 442: “The 
probability is that it (Christianity) was 
not conveyed thither by any special or 
prominent teachers or missionaries sent 
for the purpose, but that residents in 
the city, Jews and Gentiles, became 
acquainted with it and were converted 
elsewhere, and upon their return made 
converts among their friends. This may 
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have been the case especially with 
many Jews who either were driven from 
Rome by the edict of Claudius, and 
when this edict was forgotten or revoked, 
returned again, or went to reside there 
for the first time. They may have been 
converted to Christianity partly by St. 
Paul’s preaching, or by that of his com- 
panions or in some of the Churches 
planted by him, and arly in other 
places, ¢. g. in Jerusalem itself.” 

We know beyond doubt thatdifferences 
of belief and practice existed in Rome as 
in other Churches. One class would not 
eat flesh nor drink wine (xiv. 2, 21) lest 
they should be defiled (v. 14), and also 
observed certain days as more holy than 
others (v. 5); while another class re- 
garded all kinds of food, and all days, 
alike. These were inclined to despise 
the former as superstitious, the former to 
condemn them as profane (vv. 3, 10). 
Bp. Lightfoot thinks that the asceticism 
here described may possibly be due to 
Essene influences (‘ Colossians,’ p. 169), 
while Baur asserts that the characteristics 
“are such as are found nowhere else but 
with the Ebionites.” The rigid obser- 
vance of the Sabbath and other holy 
days, and extreme simplicity in eating 
and drinkmg, were common to both 
Essenes and Ebionites. Baur confesses 
that there is no express statement that 
the Ebionites abstained from wine. 

Of the Essenes Josephus (‘ Bell. Jud.’ 
ii. 8, 5) thus writes: “ When they have 
taken their seats quietly, the baker sets 
loaves before them in order, and the 
cook sets one dish of one kind of food 
before each.” The word “food” (édecpa, 
‘pulmentum’) does not exclude flesh 
(Plato, ‘Timzeus,’ 73, A), and there is 
no mention of abstinence from wine 
either here, or as we believe in any 
of the other notices of the Essenes by 
Josephus (‘ Vita, 2; ‘Ant.’ xii, 5, 9, 
Xvili. 1, 5), or by Philo Judaeus (‘ Quod 
omnis probus liber, xii, xu; Fragm. 
apud Euseb. ‘ Praepar. Evang.’ vill. 8), 

There is however a description of the 
Therapeutae, a Jewish sect whom Philo 
distinguishes from the Essenes (‘Vita 
Contempl.’ iv.), which combines all the 
characteristic scruples mentioned by St. 
Paul: “They cat nothing of a costly 
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character, but plain bread and a season- 
ing of salt, which the more luxurious 
of them do further season with hyssop : 
and their drink is water from the 
spring.” 

In another passage (ib. ix.) he says, 
in describing their feasts, “wine is not 
introduced, but only the clearest water ; 
cold water for the generality, and hot 
water for those old men who are accus- 
tomed to a luxurious life. And the 
table too bears nothing which has blood, 
but there is placed upon it bread for 
food and salt for seasoning, to which 
also hyssop is sometimes added as an 
extra sauce for the sake of those who are 
delicate in their eating.” 

These Therapeutae were numerous in 
Ezypt, but were also met with in various 
places, in Greece and in the country of 
the Barbarians (2d, iii.). 

It is thus quite clear from contem- 
porary evidence that ascetic practices, 
such as St. Paul describes, were in his 
time common among the religious Jews, 
and not unlikely to be adopted by Jewish 
Christians: while from the tone in which 
St. Paul speaks of these brethren weak 
in faith, we may safely infer that they, 
a, the Jewish Christians, were a min- 
ority both in numbers and _ influence, 
whose conscientious scruples should be 
treated with kindness and forbearance. 
They did not put themselves forward 
“in an aggressive anti-Pauline attitude: 
they were men not of hostile, but only 
of prejudiced minds, whose moral con- 
sciousness lacked the vigour to regard 
a peculiar asceticism as unessential” 
(Meyer). 

In the desire to abate the dissension be- 
tween these two classes, we see a sufficient 
motive for one portion of the Epistle 
(xiv.—xv. 13), but no sufficient ground 
for the great doctrinal argument which 
precedes (i. 18—xi.), In other words ¢he 
main purpose of the Epistle is neither a 
polemic against Jewish Christians nor 
an attempt to reconcile Jewish and 
Gentile believers, occasioned by the local 
circumstances and special tendencies of 
the Christian Community at Rome. 

(2.) Another important point in re- 
ference to the motive of the Epistle is 
St. Paul’s own position at this time with 
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recard to Rome and other Gentile 
Churches. 

His earnest desire to visit Rome 
(i. 10-15, xv. 22-24) formed part of a 
great plan of carrying the Gospel into 
the distant regions of the West. It is 
acknowledged even by those who doubt 
the authenticity of Rom. xv. that the 
design here mentioned may well have 
been entertained by the Apostle, and 
that the mention of it is in fact an 
argument for the genuineness of the 
passage. ‘There is no historical evidence 
(unless it be the much disputed and 
doubtful phrase, éri 16 réppa ris dvcews 
é\dwv in the Epistle of Clement of 
Rome, ‘Cor,’ v.) that St. Paul ever 
visited Spain: and though it is not 
at all improbable that he may have 
entertained a purpose which he was 
never able to accomplish, it is in the 
highest degree incredible that a forger 
should think of inventing for him a 
design which did not correspond with 
any known event in his life. Compare 
Baur (‘ Paulus,’ p. 180), Lucht (p. 192) 
Hilgenfeld ‘p. 486). 

In this design then we find one chief 
cause of the Apostle’s earnest desire 
to visit Rome. His work in the East, 
so far as it required his personal presence, 
was accomplished : he had preached the 
Gospel “from Jerusalem and round 
about unto Illyricum.” Jerusalem itself; 
Damascus, Caesarea, Tarsus, “the regions 
of Syria and Cilicia” (Acts 1x. 19-303 
Gal. i. 21; ii, 1, 2) are all naturally 
included in’ the general phrase which 
describes the extent of his early labours 
in the East, “ Jerusalem and round about.” 
Quite recently he had paid a second 
visit to Macedonia and “ had gone over 
those parts” (Acts ‘xx. 2), passing so far 
to the West as to reach Illyricum, which 
borders upon Macedonia (Paley’s ‘ Horae 
Paulinae, Ch. ii. No. 4). 

Never before had he been so near to 
Rome, and now that his mind was full 
of the great design of carrying the 
Gospel beyond Rome itself into those 
far regions of Western Europe, where 
Christ was not yet named (xv. 20; 2 
Cor. x. 15, 16), he had the strongest 
motives for forming more intimate re- 
lations with the Christians at Rome, 
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motives quite independent of the internal 
condition of their Community. His 
keen eye could not but discern the vast 
importance of securing a base of opera- 
tions in the Capital of the Western 
World. Hence in part his fervent desire 
to visit Rome, hence also a motive for 
writing this Epistle in order to secure at 
once the sympathy and help of his 
brethren there. We may admit with 
Bleek (p. 445) that St. Paul “discerned 
the great importance of the Church in 
such a centre, and of the tendencies 
which it adopted, as influencing the 
Church of Christ at large, and how 
desirable it was that the Christians there 
should not be disturbed and rent asunder 
by internal disputes and party strifes.” 
It was natural that the Apostle, being 
unable at once to visit Rome, should 
gladly take an opportunity of sending by 
Pheebe ‘‘a letter containing his Apostolic 
instructions and exhortations’ (Bleek). 
The reality of this motive cannot be 
doubted, though its importance may 
be exaggerated: it accounts for St. Paul’s 
writing to Rome, though not for his 
writing so remarkable an Epistle: we 
cannot, with Schott, find here the key 
to unlock the whole meaning and purpose 
of the Epistle. 

(c.) Another historical circumstance 
mentioned in the Epistle is St. Paul’s 
intended journey to Jerusalem: when 
this intention is first announced at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 21) it is connected 
with the desire to visit Rome. What 
then was the motive which urged the 
Apostle, in spite of warnings and 
prophecies and his own forebodings of 
danger (Acts xx. 22, 23, 285; xxi. 4, 
11-14), to persist in his resolution to go 
up to Jerusalem? It was evidently the 
desire to vindicate himself against the 
calumnies of the Judaizing adversaries 
who had so maliciously assailed his 
character, denied his Apostolic authority, 
and hindered his work in the Churches 
of Corinth and Galatia. These adver- 
saries were not Jewish Christians of the 
ordinary type, much less were they the 
authorised agents of the original Apostles: 
they were the same bigoted and uncom- 
promising partisans of the circumcision, 
of whom we read at an earlier period 
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(Acts xi. 2, 3) that they contended with 
Peter, “saying, Thou wentest in to men 
uncircumcised, and didst eat with them.” 
And was there not cause for St. Paul to 
fear that these bitter enemies would stir 
up strife in Rorne and try to frustrate 
his labour in the West, as they had 
already in the East? This fear would be 
most naturally suggested by the Apostle’s 
very recent experience at Corinth. 
There he had won a hard victory over 
those “ overgreat Apostles” (2 Cor. x1. 
5; xil. 11) who were nothing else than 
“false Apostles, deceitful workers, trans- 
Sorming themselves into (the) Apostles of 
Christ” (2 Cor. xi. 13): their slanders 
had reached the ears of the many 
thousands of Jewish believers in Jeru- 
salem: they might even raise a prejudice 
against him in the minds of the true 
Apostles, and of James and the elders of 
the Church, His personal presence and 
report of what “God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by his ministry,” 
supported by the testimony of the 
faithful brethren who accompanied him, 
and by the substantial proof which they 
carried with them of the goodwill of 
the Gentile Churches towards the poor 
Saints at Jerusalem, would remove the 
unjust suspicions of Jewish converts 
assembled from all parts for the feast at 
Jerusalem, and win fresh confidence and 
sympathy for the Apostle himself in 
entering upon his new sphere of mis- 
sionary work in Western Europe. If 
such were the Apostle’s motives for 
undertaking the perilous journey to 
Jerusalem, it can hardly be doubted that 
this Epistle, written at the same time, 
was due, in part at least, to the same 
desire to repel the false accusations of 
Judaizing opponents, to conciliate the 
goodwill of Jewish Christians in general, 
and to promote in Rome and else- 
where a closer union between Jewish 
and Gentile believers. 

(d.) But when we examine the record 
of St. Paul’s life at this period, we find 
that his most dangerous and deadly 
enemies were not Jewish Christians, nor 
even Judaizing teachers, but unbelieving 
Jews. 

In the terrible catalogue of sufferings 
written a few months before his Epistle 
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to the Romans, he tells of perils dy Ais 
own countrymen, as well as by Heathen 
and false brethren ; he tells also how of 
the Jews five times he had _ received 
forty stripes save one (2 Cor. xi.). 
If we turn to St. Luke’s narrative we 
find the Apostle in Ephesus sparing no 
effort, shrinking from no danger, in 
preaching to Ais brethren according to 
the flesh and ‘persuading the things 
concerning the kingdom of God.” 
Driven after three months from the 
Synagogue in which, as Dr. Farrar in- 
geniously conjectures, some of those five 
scourgings had been patiently endured, 
he still continued by the space of two 
years preaching both to Jews and Greeks 
the word of the Lord Jesus (Acts xix. 
8-10). 
Again, within a few weeks after 
writing to the Romans, he reminds the 
Ephesian elders at Miletus of tempta- 
tions which, as they knew, had befallen 
him “dy the Ling in wait of the Jews.” 
In Jerusalem itself the ‘“‘donds and 
afictions” which awaited him (xx. 23) 
came, as had been foreseen, not from 
Judaizing Christians but from fanatic 
“Jews which were of Asia” (xxi, 11, 27). 
It is evident that dissensions within 
the Churches between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians were but a faint re- 
flection of the bitter and unceasing 
enmity with which St. Paul was pursued 
by the unbelieving Jews: and thus it is 
in the great conflict between “ the Jezs’ 
religion” and the Gospel of Christ, that 
we find the true cause and purpose of 
that great doctrinal treatise (1. 18—xi.), 
which forms the main subject of the 
Epistle, well described by Baur as “the 
relation of Judaism and Heathenism 
to each other, and of both to Christ- 
ianity.” 
lf then we remember the distinction 
formerly noticed between the occasion 
of writing, and the main furfose of the 
Epistle, the former may be referred 
to the personal circumstances of the 
Apostle, and his relation to the Christ- 
ian Community at Rome; while in 
the local circumstances and _ special 
tendencies of that community we may 
discover both the occasion and purpose. of 
certain subordinate portions of the letter 
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(i. 1-16, xiii—xv ;) but.as.the main pur- 
pose of the whole Epistle we can acknow- 
ledge nothing less comprehensive than 
the desire of the Apostle, at a momentous 
crisis in his own life’s work and in the 
history of the whole Church of Christ, 
to set forth a full and systematic state- 
ment of those fundamental principles of 
the Gospel, which render it the one true 
religion for all the nations of the earth, 
and meet especially those deepest wants 
of human nature, which Judaism could 
not satisfy, righteousness in the sight of 
God, and deliverance from the power 
of sin and death, 

_ In chapters ix.—xi. we have no mere 
historical appendix or corollary, but an 
intensely earnest and practical applica- 
tion of the principles previously dis- 
cussed to the great religious difficulty of 
the time, the rejection of the Gospel by 
the mass of the Jewish nation, and the 
acceptance of the Gentiles in their place 
as the chosen people of God. 


§ 8.. INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


Under this head we have to con- 
sider two questions which depend in 
part on the same evidence: Is the 
doxology (xvi. 25-27) genuine? Do 
chapters xv. and xvi. belong wholly, 
or in part, or not at all to this Epistle ? 

The. origin and nature of these 
questions will be best explained, if we 
begin with the testimony of the early 
fathers. 

I. TERTULLIAN, writing A.D. 207-210 
against Marcion’s “ Antitheses,” or Coin 
tradictions between the Old and New 
Testaments, says (adv. Mare. v. 13): 
“What great gaps Marcion made especi- 
ally in this Epistle (to the Romans) by 
expunging whatever he would, will be 
clear from the unmutilated text of our 
Own copy. Some passages however, 
which ought according to his plan to 
have been expunged, he overlooked : 
and it is enough for my purpose to 
accept these as instances of his negli- 
gence and blindness.” 

In his subsequent argument Ter- 
tullian quotes no passage from chapters 
Xv.—xvl, and refers to xiv. 10-13 as 
being at the close of the Epistle (‘in 
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clausula”): but as he uses only such 
passages as Marcion had retained, this 
only tends to prove that the last chapters 
were wanting, not in his own copy, but 
in Marcion’s. 

In the treatise on Baptism, ch. xvii., 
Tertullian refers to the: ‘Acts of Paul 
and Thecla’: now in that fiction there 
is frequent mention of a certain Try- 
phaena, who though living at.Antioch in 
Syria is evidently connected with Rome, 
being called the kinswoman of Cesar. 
There can be little doubt that this name 
Tryphaena has been taken, like other 
names in the same work, Onesiphorus, 
Demas, and Hermogenes, from St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Hence it follows that Rom. 
xvi. was known, if not to Tertullian 
himself, at least to an earlier writer 
whom he quotes. 

It must however be admitted that in 
Tertullian’s other works no clear re- 
ference to these chapters has been 
found, though all the other chapters are 
frequently quoted. 

The case is the same with IRENZUS 
and. Cyprian, except that Cyprian fails 
also to quote from Rom. iv. 

But this argument from silence is 
worthless, as may be easily shown from 
the parallel case of 1 Cor. xvi. 

Cyprian quotes from every other 
chapter, about ror times in all; Irenzeus 
quotes every other chapter except 
xiv., about seventy-seven times in 
all: yet neither Irenaeus nor Cyprian 
appears to have ever quoted 1 Cor. XV. 
Tertullian, in his work against Marcion, 
quotes every other chapter of 1 Cor., 
129 times in all, yet never refers to ch. 
xvi. : in his other works there are more 
than 300 quotations from the Epistle, 
including every chapter except xvi., from 
which there is possibly one quotation, 
though we have failed to verify Tischen- 
dorf’s reference ‘ Pudicitia, 14. 

When therefore Lucht concludes from 
this silence that it is possible that 
Tertullian, Cyprian, and Irenzus had no 
knowledge of Rom. xv., xvi, we may 
reply, It is equally posseble and neither 
more nor less probable, as far as this 
silence is concerned, that. the same 
fathers had no knowledge of 1 Cor. xvi. 

A more frobable explanation is that 
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Irenzeus and Cyprian, using only such 
passages as suited their own. immediate 
purpose, like Tertullian in his treatise 
against Marcion, found no occasion to 
refer to Rom. xv., xvi. In. fact these 
chapters, like 1 Cor. xvi, are in great 
measure made up of personal matters 
interesting chiefly to the Apostle and 
his immediate correspondents at Rome. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA quotes 
passages from both chapters frequently, 
and describes them as belonging to the 
Epistle to the Romans, without the least 
apparent consciousness that this could. 
possibly be doubted. 

OricEN. | A most important though 
much disputed testimony to the genuine: 
ness of these chapters is found in 
Origen’s Commentary upon the Epistle 
(‘ Opera,’ tom, vii. p. 453, Lommatzsch ; 
tom. iv. p. 687, ed. Ben.). After quoting 
the Doxology (xvi. 25-27) in its usual 
place at the end of the Epistle, Origen 


proceeds : 
‘‘Marcion, who tampered with the 
writings of the Evangelists and 


Apostles, entirely took away this para- 
graph; and not this only, but also from 
that place where it is written, Whatso- 
ever is not of faith is sin (xiv. 23), right 
on to the end, he cut all away (cuncta 
dissecuit). But in othe: copies, that is, 
in those which have not been corrupted 
by Marcion, we find this very paragraph 
differently placed. For in some manu- 
scripts after the passage above mentioned, 
Whatsoever is not of faith is sin, there 
follows in immediate connexion (statim 
coherens), Vow unto him that is of 
power to stablish you: but other manu- 
scripts have it at the end, as it is now 
placed.” 

This passage from Origen does not 
prove, as some have inferred, that 
Marcion regarded the Doxology in 
particular as spurious, nor that he ap- 
pealed to earlier MSS. as omitting it, 
nor that Origen found it omzfted in any 
other MSS. besides those which had 
been mutilated by Marcion. 

It does prove that Origen knew of 
copies corrupted by Marcion, which 
omitted all after the last verse of ch: xiv. 

It implies that,.as far as Origen knew, 
(Lucht, p. 39) no other MSS, omitted the 
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Doxology, but some placed it between 
xiv. and xv. 

Thus we have evidence of a diversity 
of position before Origen’s time, and 
regarded by him as independent of 
Marcion’s mutilated copies. But we 
have no evidence of omission before 
Marcion, who was at Rome propagating 
his views about a.p. 138-140. He 
probably disliked St. Paul’s statements 
concerning the use of the Old Testament 
in xv. 4, 8, and fossibly may have found 
an existing diversity of position to afford 
a pretext for his omission of xv., xvi. 

We may further observe that when 
Marcion is said to have expunged and 
cut away (‘abstulit,’ ‘dissecuit’) the 
two chapters and the Doxology, it is 
clearly implied that these were genuine 
portions of St. Paul’s Epistle omitted first 
by Marcion. 

That this was the opinion of Origen 
himself, not merely of his translator 
Rufinus, is admitted and proved by 
Lucht himself (p. 36): and Origen’s 
judgment may well be preferred to 
Lucht’s baseless conjecture (adopted 
from Baur, ‘Paulus,’ p. 350) that 
Marcion may have omitted the two 
chapters because they were not written 
by St. Paul, but added by a forger 
(Lucht, p. 41). 

II. From the testimony of the early 
fathers we pass to that of the existing 
MSS. 

(a) Chapters xv., xvi. are not omitted 
in any known MS. 

(4) 'The Doxology (xvi. 25-27) is 
variously placed, repeated, or omitted. 

(1) It is placed at the end of xvi., and 
only there, in x, B, C, D, E, f, Vulg., 
Syriac (Schaaf), Memph., Aeth., and the 
Latin fathers. ‘The cursive MS. 66 after 
the dunv of v. 24 puts rédos, to mark 
the end of the Epistle, but then adds 
the Doxology, and has in the margin 
this note: ‘‘In the ancient copies the 
end of the Epistle is here (¢ e¢ after 
the Apostolic benediction, v. 24), but the 
rest (7. ¢. the Doxology) is found at the 
end of the 14th chapter.” 

(2) It is found at the end of xiv., and 
there only, in L, most cursives, the 
Greek lectionaries, Syr. (Harclean), and 
Greek Commentators, except Origen. 
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(3) It is found in both places in A, P, 
17, Arm, 

(4) It is omitted in both places in 
F, G; but in Fa blank space is left in the 
Greek after xvi. 24, and the correspond- 
ing space in the Latin (f) is occupied by 
the Doxology; while in G a_ blank 
space is left in the Greek, and conse- 
quently in the interlinear Latin, between 
xiv. and xv. 

(c) In many manuscripts of the Latin 
Bible, especially codex Amiatinus, and 
Fuldensis, both of the 6th century, there 
is a division into sections (capitulatio) 
marked by numbers in the text, and a 
prefixed table of contents with corre- 
sponding numbers, in which the subject 
of each section is briefly described. 

The soth section in the Codex Amia- 
tinus “On the peril of one who grieves 
his brother by his meat,” corresponds. 
with xiv. 15-23: But the next and last 
section, ‘‘On the mystery of the Lord 
kept secret before His passion, but after 
His passion revealed,” answers to 
nothing else in the remainder of the 
Epistle except the Doxology. It is 
therefore a natural conclusion that this 
capitulation was first adapted to a Latin 
MS. in which the Doxology was placed 
immediately after xiv. 23 and xv., xvi. 
omitted. On these capitulations see Bp. 
Lightfoot, ‘ Journal of Philology, 1871, 
No. 6, pp. 196-203. 

(Z) In one MS. (G) all mention of 
Rome in the Epistle is wanting, 

In i. 7 for rots otow ev “Popy ayary- 
tots @eod, we find in G, rots otow év d&ydary 
@eov, the Latin (g) corresponding. 

In i. 15 the words tots év ‘Pwuy are 
omitted in G and g. 

One cursive manuscript (47) has a 
marginal note that some one, apparently 
an ancient commentator, “makes no 
mention of the words év “Poy either in 
the interpretation or in the text.” 

In this evidence “the statement of 
Origen respecting Marcion (confirmed 
by the incidental expression of Ter- 
tullian), the absence of quotations in 
several early fathers, and the capitula- 
tion (or capitulations) of the Latin 
Bibles,” Bp. Lightfoot writes, “we have 
testimony various, cumulative, and (as it 
seems to me) irresistible, to the existence 
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‘of shorter copies of the Epistle, contain- 
ing only fourteen chapters with or without 
the doxology, in early times.” 

“The ¢heory, by which I sought to 
combine and explain these facts, was 
this; that St. Paul at a later period of 
his life re-issued the Epistle in a shorter 
form with a view to general circulation, 
omitting the last two chapters, oblitera- 
ting the mention of Rome in the first 
chapter, and adding the Doxology, which 
was no part of the original Epistle” 
(‘ Journal of Ph.’ 1871, No. 6, p. 203). 

The theory was subjected to a friendly 
but keen and searching criticism by Pro- 
fessor Hort (‘Journal of Ph.’ 1870, No.5), 
and defended in the following number 
by Bp. Lightfoot. 

It is almost needless to say that the 
views of both writers are set forth with 
consummate skill, and the three papers 
are of great and permanent value to every 
student of the Epistle. 

Professor Hort tries to prove, but as 
we venture to think unsuccessfully, that 
Marcion (as represented by Origen in 
the original reading of his comment) 
omitted only the Doxology, and not the 
two whole chapters: he attaches no 
great importance to the absence of quo- 
tations in Tertullian, Irenzus, and 
Cyprian: and thinks that the Doxology 
may have been transferred from the end 
of the Epistle to the position which it 
now holds in some Greek MSS., after 
xiv. 23, because chapters xv., xvi. were 
not much used in the Church lessons, 
‘and yet some Church, for instance that 
of Alexandria, may have been giad to 
rescue the striking Doxology at the end 
for congregational use by adding it to 
some neighbouring lesson . . . Scribes ac- 

-customed to hear it in that connexion 
in the public lessons would half mechani- 
cally introduce it into the text of St. 
Paul (¢. ¢ after xiv. 23)... Then in the 
course of time it would be seen that St. 
Paul was not likely to have written the 
Doxology twice over in the same epistle, 
and it would be struck out in one place 
or the other” (p. 72). 

This alternative hypothesis is rejected 
by Bp. Lightfoot as “devoid alike of 
evidence and probability.” He main- 
tains that the capitulation of the codex 
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Amiatinus has no trace of being intended 
for lectionary use (p. 202), that it was 
framed originally for a short copy of the 
Old Latin, yet maintained its ground as 
a common mode of dividing the Epistle, 
until it was at length superseded by the 
present division into sixteen chapters in 
the latter half of the 13th century.” 

Bp. Lightfoot upholds his theory 
simply as “the most probable explana- 
tion of the facts, until a better is sug- 
gested” (p. 194): and it is certainly 
less difficult to suppose that St. Paul 
himself at a later period of his life 
adapted the letter in a shortened form 
to general circulation (p. 214), than to 
accept M. Renan’s complicated theory 
of four or five original editions addressed 
to different Churches, all at last brought 
together and compounded into our 
present Epistle. 

But even this hypothesis of a shorter 
recension issued by the Apostle himself, 
put forth at first by Rickert and since 
so ably advocated by Bp. Lightfoot, seems 
to involve some serious difficulties. 

(1) The capitulations are supposed to 
have been formed originally from a Latin 
copy of the Epistle ending with ch. xiv. : 
yet no other trace whatever of such an 
abbreviated Latin codex now exists. 

(2) If the abbreviated recension were 
made by St. Paul himself, and the 
Doxology added to it, and this at Rome, 
as Bp. Lightfoot suggests (p. 214), it is 
strange and almost unaccountable that 
no copy of this genuine abbreviated re- 
cension has been preserved, and that no 
known Latin codex contains the slightest 
trace of the position of the Doxology 
after xiv. 23. The blank space in the 
Latin, corresponding to that in_ the 
Greek of G proves nothing, as the Latin 
is interlinear. 

(3) The assumption that the Doxology 
was originally placed after ch. xiv., and 
thence transferred to the end of the 
Epistle, is opposed to the evidence of 
the primary Uncials, x, Joy, AC _of 
Origen’s express statement concerning 
Marcion, of all Latin MSS., and of the 
Latin fathers ; these all agree in, placing 
the Doxology at the end of the Epistle, 
and there only. 

(4) When St. Paul is represented as 
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_converting his original Fpistle to a 
new purpose by “‘ omitting the last two 
chapters, obliterating the mention of 
Rome in the first chapter, and adding 
the Doxology,” the process seems hardly 
in keeping with the truthful simplicity 
of the Apostle’s character. There is 
truth in what Meyer says on this point: 
~“ Riickert’s conjecture, that Paul himself 
may have caused copies without the local 
address to be sent to other Churches, 
assumes a mechanical arrangement in 
Apostolic authorship, of which there is 
elsewhere no trace, and which seems 
even opposed by Col. iv. 16.” 

(5) Bp. Lightfoot suggests (p. 213) 
that Marcion, who is known to have 
resided for many years in Rome, may 
have fallen in with a copy of the short 
Recension, and welcomed it gladly. 

When we take into consideration 
Origen’s express statement that AZarcion 
himself expunged and cut away the last 
two chapters, it seems much more 
probable that the incomplete documents, 
from. which the Capitulations were 
framed, were nothing else than copies 
of Marcion’s own mutilated text, with 
the Doxology added. A _ mutilated 
Recension, known to be the work of an 
arch-heretic, was much more likely to 
have disappeared altogether, than an 
abbreviated Recension known as the 
genuine work of St. Paul himself. 

(6) If, as Origen states, Marcion 
mutilated the Epistle by cutting off 
chapters xv., xvi. entirely, he would have 
a motive for removing év “Pon also in 
i. 7, 15: for a letter addressed by St. 
Paul to the Christians at Rome, in 
whom he was so deeply interested, could 
not possibly end so abruptly as at 
xlv. 23, without a single allusion to his 
own personal state or theirs, without a 
single greeting, without even his usual 
Apostolic Benediction. Marcion there- 
fore is much more likely than St. Paul 
to have obliterated the mention of Rome 
in the 1st chapter. 

Another possible explanation is sug- 
gested by Meyer, that “perhaps some 
Church, which received a copy of the 
Epistle from the Romans for public 
reading, may for their own particular 
Church-use have deleted the extraneous 
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designation of place, and thus individual 
codices may have passed into circulation 
without it.” Volkmar adopts a similar 
explanation (p. 74). 

But on this supposition we should 
expect to find some of the Lectionaries 
omitting the words, whereas they all, 
apparently, contain them. 

On the whole we cannot but admit 
the force of Lucht’s conclusion (pp. 
65, f.) that if the Doxology was written 
by St. Paul himself, its original place 
must have been at the end of the 
Epistle, and not after xiv. 23. 

(ec) The Benedictions. According to 
the received Text there are three con- 
cluding formule, the Apostolic Benedic- 
tion at xvi. 20 (7 xdpus x. 7. A,), the same 
Benediction repeated at xvi. 24, and the 
Doxology. 

The Benediction at xvi. 20 is up 
doubtedly genuine, being omitted only 
in those MSS. (D F G) which also omit 
the Doxology at the end, and leave the 
Benediction at xvi. 24 as the conclusion 
of the Epistle, the motive of these 
changes evidently being to reduce the 
Epistle to the accustomed form. 

The Benediction at xvi. 24 is omitted 
in the chief uncials (x A B C), in Amiat. 
Fuld. and other MSS. of the Vulgate, in 
the Coptic and Aethiopic Versions, and 
in Origen. 

It is found in this place in D, F, G, L, 
37, 47, the Vulgate (Demid. Tol. and 
other codices), the Syriac (Harclean), 
and the Gothic, and in most of the 
Greek Commentators. It is put after the ~ 
Doxology in P, 17, Syriac (Schaar), Arm, 
Aeth. 

Upon this evidence the Benediction 
at xvi. 24 is rejected by Lachmann, 
Tregelles, and in his last edition (8) by 
Tischendorf. Bp. Lightfoot, and Pro- 
fessor Hort reject it, but it is retained 
by Meyer, Fritzsche, Lange, Hofmann, 
Lucht (p. 82), Hilgenfeld (‘ Einleit.’ p. 
326), Reuss, Volkmar, as well as by 
older interpreters generally. The ques- 
tion therefore of its genuineness must be 
regarded as still under discussion. 

Our own belief is that the Benediction 
is genuine in both places, and that in 
v. 20 it forms the conclusion of a later 
letter to the Church at Rome, of which 
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the fragment vv. 3-20 became incorpo- 
rated with Romans. We thus account 
at once for the seeming repetition of the 
Benediction at v. 24, and also see a 
motive for its omission there in so many 
good MSS, there being no other example 
of such repetition. 


Ill. INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


(a.) The Doxology. Objections to 
the genuineness of the Doxology drawn 
from its special character are directed 
either against its form, its phraseology, 
or its ideas. 

(1) The Form. It is alleged that the be- 
ginning and the end (ré 8¢ duvapévy tas 
orypiéar. ... pov Tope Oeq bua *Inoov 
Xpicrod, 6 7 ddga x. 7 2.) show that 
there is a mixture of two different forms 
of Doxology. The whole difficulty hes 
in the superfluous Relative (6), and its 
position. This relative is omitted in 
the Vatican Codex and two cursives 
(33, 72), in f, the Latin of F, in Schaaf’s 
‘Syriac, and by Origen (or Rufinus) in 
his commentary on the passage. Dr. 
Hort (‘ Journal of Philol.’ No. 5, p. 57) 
thinks that “6 is probably an intrusion, 
notwithstanding the presumption in 
favour of an irregular construction.” 
Godet thinks that when St. Paul began 
the sentence, he did not mean it to end 
thus—“to him be glory ”—but with 
some such thought as—‘“ to him I com- 
mend you” (cvviornps tpas, Gléckler). 

He adds “We give glory to him who 
has done the work; but in regard to him 
who is able to do it, we look to him to do 
it, we claim his help, we express our 
confidence in him and in his power.” 
But this reasoning is at once refuted by 
a glance at Eph. iii. 20, 7G dé Svvapeve 
wee adTO f Sdfa KT. A 

Meyer joins 84 "Inco Xpuorod with 
ao, “God who through Jesus Christ 
has shown himself the only wise,” the 
object of this harsh connexion being to 
avoid the supposed necessity of referring 
6 to the person last named, Jesus 
Christ, and so ascribing the glory to 
Him. ‘This necessity is neither more 
nor less than in Heb. xiii. 21; 1 Pet. 1v. 
11, where see the notes, 

Ewald translates as if the order were 
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& 8d “I. X. 4 8fa, and supposes this 
natural order to have been changed for 
the sake of throwing an emphasis on 
“through Jesus Christ.” 

We can accept his translation as 
rightly expressing what St. Paul meant, 
but not his explanation of the unusual 
order, which is the main difficulty. 

Upon the whole we are disposed to 
agree with Dr. Hort that ‘‘¢ is probably 
an intrusion,” though of a very early 
date. We must admit that with so great 
a preponderance of external authority @ 
ought to be retained in the text now, 
whatever may have been its origin. 
But on the other hand the authorities 
for the omission are varied and of 
considerable value: while the intrusion 
might very easily have been caused by 
the presence of 6 in the parallel passages 
Gal. i. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 18; Heb. xiii. 21 ; 
1 Pet. iv. 11. Riickert rejects 6, and 
Reiche, in his Critical Commentary, con- 
cludes that the writer of the Doxology 
borrowed it from Heb. xiii. 21 or Jude 25. 

The objection that St. Paul does not 
end his Epistles with a Doxology comes 
with little force from those who, like 
Baur and Lucht, count only three 
Epistles, besides Romans, to be genuine. 

That the last clause of the Doxology 
is characteristic of St. Paul is seen in its 
close resemblance to xi. 36; Gal. ae 
and its difference from 1 Pet. iv. 11; 
Vv. IT. 

When Lucht urges that Doxologies 
forming long and complete sentences 
are not found in St. Paul’s Epistles, but 
only in Eph. iil. 20, 21; Phil. ive 205 
x Tim) io17 3-2 Pet. in, 185 Jude 24, 
25; we can only reply that. the three 
Epistles first named are /o us St.. Paul’s, 
and as such they help by their many 
points of resemblance to the Doxology 
in Romans to confirm its genuineness. 

Other objections to the length of the 
Doxology, to its numerous intermediate 
clauses, and to the mixture of strong emo- 
tion with profound doctrinal statements, 
are refuted by a due appreciation of the 
peculiar character of the Epistle. ‘“ ‘The 
whole Epistle could hardly have a fitter 
close than a Doxology embodying the 
faith from which its central chapters 
proceed.” (Hort, p. 56). 
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“The leading ideas contained in the 
whole Epistle, as they had already 
found in the introduction (i, 1-7) their 
preluding key-note, and again in xi. 33 
ff., their preliminary doxological expres- 
sion, now further receive, in the fullest 
unison of inspired piety, their concen- 
trated outburst for the true final conse- 
cration of the whole” (Meyer). 

(2) Diction. Lucht acknowledges that 
every single expression in the Doxology 
(except oeovynpevov) may be found in 
St. Paul’s genuine Epistles, by which he 
means Romans, Corinthians, and Gala- 
tians. 

The Passive ovyaéo@a is found no- 
where else in the N. T. or LXX: but 
St. Paul’s use of ceotynpeévov is fully 
justified by such passages as Eurip. 
‘Iphigenia in Tauris,’ 1076, rdvra ovyy- 
Onoerot, Pindar, Ol. ix. 156, cecvyapévov 
ov oKaidtepov xpyy éexacrov, and many 
others. 

The objection that the several words 
and phrases of the Doxology, though 
found in the four great Epistles, are there 
used only in other meanings or con- 
nexions, will for most readers be suffi- 
ciently answered by Lucht’s further 
objection, that the Doxology in all these 
points agrees with what he calls non- 
Pauline writings, the Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Colossians, Timothy, and 
Titus. 

These points of agreement are indi- 
cated in our foot-notes: and it is only 
necessary to add that the expression 
“everlasting God” (aidvios @eds), to 
which Lucht objects, is fully justified 
by the usage of the LXX not only in 
Job xxxiil. 12, aimvios yép éorw 6 érdvw 
Bporév, but also in the very striking 
passage Gen. xxi. 33, éwexadéoato émi 
Td dvona Kupiov, Meds aiwvos. Here 
“ Jehovah is called the everlasting God 
as the eternally true, with respect to the 
eternal covenant which He established 
with Abraham xvii. 7” (Keil & De- 
litzsch), So remarkable a title must have 
been familiar to St. Paul, and its use here 
in reference to the same eternal covenant 
is so appropriate that the supposed 
objection is really a strong argument 
for St. Paul’s authorship. 

(3). deas.—Lucht’s attempt to prove 
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that the Doxology has a Gnostic ten- 
dency, and must therefore be of a post- 
Apostolic date, is rightly dismissed by 
Meyer as based only upon misinterpreta- 
tion and a pre-supposition that all except 
the four greater Epistles of St. Paul are 
spurious. 

(b.) Chapters xv., xvi. The objections 
brought by Baur, and the extreme par- 
tisans of his School, against the genuine- 
ness of these two whole chapters can 
have little weight except for those who 
accept his general theory of the purpose 
of the Epistle, which we have already 
examined in § 7 and found untenable. - 
Assuming the preponderance at Rome 
of a Judaizing party to whom the earlier 
portion of the Epistle would have been 
distasteful, Baur sees in the last two 
chapters the work of a later “ Paulinist . 
writing in the spirit of the Acts of’ the 
Apostles, seeking to soothe the Judaists, 
and to promote the cause of unity, and 
therefore tempering the keen anti-Judaism 
of Paul with a milder and more concili- 
atory conclusion to his Epistle” (‘ Paulus,’ 
i p. 365. 

Lucht, less bold than Baur, does not 
venture to treat the two chapters as 
wholly spurious: admitting that the 
original Epistle could not have ended at 
xiv. 23, he thinks that portions of the 
genuine conclusion are still to be found 
in chapters xv. and xvi. His theory 
is that the Roman clergy, fearing lest 
offence might be given by the Apostle’s 
treatment of ascetic scruples as “the 
infirmities of the weak” (xv. i.), withheld 
the conclusion of the letter from public 
use, and laid it up in their archives to- 
gether with a letter to the Ephesians 
which by mistake had been brought to 
Rome; and that these genuine Pauline 
materials were worked up by a later 
writer into the present form of the last 
two chapters. 

According to Volkmar (pp. 129-132) 
the latter part of the genuine letter was 
either lost or purposely suppressed, and 
in the 2nd Century two attempts were 
made to supply a fitting conclusion to 
xlv. 23: in the Eastern Church the 
Doxology was added (xvi. 25-27 ), in the 
Western Church the greater part of the 
last two chapters, namely xv. 1-32, xvi. 
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3-16, and 17-20. Afterwards both ad- 
ditions were combined in various ways, 
and under this ‘‘ Catholic conglomerate ” 
of conciliatory matter lay the genuine 
conclusion long hidden, yet accurately 
preserved in two passages xv. 33—XvVi. 2, 
and xvi. 21-24. 

To all these arbitrary hypotheses we 
may apply the remark of Hilgenfeld 
(‘ Einleitung,’ p. 323): ‘‘What is here 
regarded as un-Pauline only shews, ac- 
cording to my conviction, that since 
Marcion’s time there has been a one- 
sided picture of St. Paul, to which some 
still desire to make the true Paul cor- 
respond.” Compare in this Commentary 
the Introduction to 1 Peter, § 3. 

As regards the xvth Chapter we may 
confidently say that the result of modern 
criticism has been to prove beyond 
reasonable doubt that it is both the 
genuine work of St. Paul and an original 
portion of the Roman Epistle. “ It is 
‘undeniable that xv. 1-13 belongs to xiv. 
‘and that xv. 14-33 forms the conclusion 
of the Epistle” (De Wette, ‘ Kurze Er- 
klarung, p. 204). Pfleiderer (‘ Paulinism,’ 
ii. 41, note) expressly maintains with 
Hilgenfeld, “in spite of Baur, Lucht, and 
Lipsius,” that the chapter is genuine. 
The opposite opinion has now few ad- 
vocates even in Germany. 

In regard to Chapter xvi. the case is 
rather different. According to the con- 
jecture of Schulz, adopted by Ewald, 
Renan, Reuss, Farrar and others, the 
greater part of the chapter belonged to 
a genuine letter of St. Paul addressed, 
not to Rome, but to Ephesus. 

In considering this theory it will be 
convenient to examine each portion of 
the chapter separately. 


vv.1,2. The Commendation of Phebe. 


It is objected that St. Paul could not 
have written this commendation of Phoebe 
to a distant Church, because he had 
shortly before expressed a disparaging 
opinion of commendatory letters (2 Cor. 
iii, 1). But if the Apostle in vindicating 
his authority asserts that he has no need 
of “ epistles of commendation,” it by no 
means follows that he thought them un- 
necessary for all persons. A woman 
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undertaking a journey to a distant city 
might well need to be commended to 
the care of the Christian community, 
especially if she was (as is generally 
supposed) the bearer of the Apostle’s 
own Epistle: compare the commendation 
of Timothy in 1 Cor. xvi. 10, 11. 

Another objection is brought against 
the description of Phcebe as being “a 
servant (Sudxovos) of the church which ts 
at Cenchreae,’? on the ground that the 
office of “deaconess” was of later origin. 
The objection would have had some 
force if the title (Staxdvoa), which was 
of later origin, had been used. We read 
in 1 Cor. xvi. 15 that the household of 
Stephanas had devoted themselves to the 
ministry of the saints (gragav éavrovs eis 
Siaxoviay Tots éylous): and such self-dedi- 
cation to a special work, though quite 
consistent with a formal designation to 
the office, would even without it have 
been sufficient to justify the application 
of the general term d:dxovos as descriptive 
of Phoebe in her work at Cenchreae. 
See our note on the passage. 

In whatever way Phoebe had been “a 
succourer (mpooréris) of many,” and of 
St, Paul himself also, there is nothing in 
such service inconsistent with his fre- 
quent assertions that he had not accepted 
any maintenance from the Churches of 
Achaia, for these assertions are all of 
an earlier date (1 Cor. ix. 15-18; 2 Cor. 
xi, 7-12; xii, 13-18). 

For the opinion that this commendation 
was addressed to the Church of Ephesus, 
not to Rome, we can discover no reason 
at all: the suggestion that from Cen- 
chreae she would be sailing towards 
Ephesus and away from Rome is suf- 
ficiently answered by saying that she may 
have been sailing not from Cenchreae, 
but from Lechaeum, the port on the 
Corinthian Gulf, and in that case would 
pass through Corinth on her way. Legal 
business would be more likely to take 
her to Rome than to any other city. 


vv. 3-5. Salutation sent to Aquila and 
Priscilla, 


We learn from Acts xviii. 1, 2 that 
these persons being Jews of Pontus 
were driven from Rome by the edict of 
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Claudius (A.D. 52); they were joined by 
St. Paul at Corinth, and thence sailed 
with him to Ephesus in the spring of the 
year 54, where they remained (Acts xvii. 
19), and established “a church in their 
house” (1 Cor. xvi. 19). From Ephesus 
they sent a salutation to Corinth in St. 
Paul’s rst Epistle about April A.D. 57. 
Ten or twelve months later St. Paul, ac- 
cording to Rom. xvi. 3, sends a saluta- 
tion to them “and to the church that is 
in their house” at Rome. In answer to 
M. Renan’s objection that this would 
assign to them “too nomadic a life,” 
Bp. Lightfoot asks with good reason, 
“ Ts there any real difficulty in supposing 
that they returned to Rome in this in- 
terval of a year more or less, and that 
St. Paul should have been made ac- 
quainted with their return, seeing that 
his own travels meanwhile had lain 
mainly on the route between Ephesus 
and Rome” (‘Journal of Philology,’ 1869, 
p- 276). In answer to the further ob- 
jection that Aquila and Priscilla appear 
again at Ephesus (2 Tim. iv. 19) the 
Bishop asks with equally good reason, 
“Ts it at all improbable that after an 
interval of nearly ten (eight?) years they 
should again. revisit this important city ? 
They were wanderers not only by the 
exigencies of their trade, but also by the 
obligations of their missionary work ” 
(‘J. of Phil.’ p. 277). 

So far as the internal character of the 
passage is concerned it might have been 
addressed either to the Church of Ephesus 
or to Rome: in favour of the latter 
destination a prima facie presumption 
is raised by its appearance in the Epistle 
to the Romans. It contains no indica- 
tion of ‘he time at which it was written. 

v. 5b. It does not follow from the 
description of Epaenetus as “ ¢he jirst- 
Jruits of Asia unto Christ” that this 
greeting was sent to him in Asia, i.e. in 
Ephesus. Being named in immediate 
connexion with Aquila and Priscilla it is 
very probable that he, like Apollos, had 
been instructed by them and had at- 
tached himself to their company, whether 
at Ephesus or at Rome. 

Of the 22 other persons named in vz, 
6-15 not one can be shewn to have been 
at Ephesus, but it is assumed that only 
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at Ephesus could St. Paul have had. so 
many friends as.are here saluted. Against 
this assumption we have to set several 
unquestionable facts. 

(1) “ Urbanus, Rufus, Ampliatus, 
Julia and Junia are specifically Roman 
names” (Lucht, p. 137)- 

(2) Besides the first four of these names 
ten others, Stachys, Apelles, Tryphaena, 
Tryphosa, Hermes, Hermas, Patrobas (or 
Patrobius), Philologus, Julia, Nereus, are 
found in the sepulchral inscriptions on 
the Appian way as the names of persons 
connected with ‘Caesars household” 
(Phil. iv. 22) and contemporary with St. 
Paul. Bp. Lightfoot in his most inter- 
esting essay on the passage has pointed 
out that while some of these names are 
too common to afford any safe ground for 
identifying the persons, others (Stachys,. 
Tryphaena, Patrobas, Philologus, Nereus) 
are comparatively rare, and yet are found 
on the monuments of the imperial house- 
hold at this period. The household of 
Aristobulus and the household of Nar- 
cissus could be onlyat Rome. “A com- 
bination such as Philologus and Julia,” 
writes Bp. Lightfoot, “affords [more] 
solid ground for inference: and in other 
cases, as in the household of Narcissus, 
the probable circumstances suggest a 
connexion with the palace. If so, an 
explanation has been found of the refer- 
ence to members of Caesar’s household in 
the Philippian letter. At all events this 
investigation will not have been useless, 
if it has shewn that the names and 
allusions at the close of the Roman 
Epistle are in keeping with the circum- 
stances of the Metropolis in St. Paul’s 
day: for thus it will have supplied an 
answer to two forms of objection; the 
one denying the genuineness of the last 
two chapters of this letter, and the other 
allowing their genuineness, but detaching 
the salutations from the rest and assign- 
ing them to another epistle.” 

“The answer seems to be conclusive 
both as to the genuineness of the salu- 
tations, and as to the place to which 
they were addressed, namely, Rome and 
not Ephesus. 

But it does not remove what is after 
all the chief difficulty of the chapter, 
that at che time of writing his Epistle to 
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the Romans, St. Paul cannot easily be 
supposed to have had such an intimate 
knowledge of so many of the Christians 
at Rome. In the ‘Journal of Philo- 
logy, 1869, No. 4, p. 274, Bishop Light- 
foot, in reply to M. Renan, has sug- 
gested another explanation: ‘‘ Will not 
a man studiously refrain from mention- 
ing individual names where he is ad- 
dressing a large circle of friends, feeling 
that it is invidious to single out some 
for special mention, where an exhaus- 
tive list is impossible? On the other 
hand, where only a limited number are 
known to him, he can name all, and no 
offence is given.” In support of this 
explanation, it is urged that in other 
Epistles of St. Paul the number of 
names mentioned is in inverse propor- 
tion to his familiarity with the church to 
which he is writing : to Corinth, Thessa- 
lonica, and Philippi no_ salutations 
properly so called are addressed. “On 
the other hand, in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, whom the Apostle had never 
visited, certain persons are saluted by 
name.” When we turn, however, to 
Colossians, we find only one salutation 
properly so called, i.e. addressed to a 
particular person by name: “ Wymphas 
and the church which is in his house.” 
The example is therefore no parallel 
to the Roman salutations in which, in- 
cluding Aquila and Priscilla, twenty-four 
persons are saluted by name, besides 
several households. 

_ This serious difficulty, and some others, 
are wholly removed, if, as we believe, the 
whole passage xvi. 3-20, belonged 
originally to a second letter addressed 
by St. Paul to the Roman Church after 
his release from his first imprisonment at 
Rome, On that supposition, the unusual 
number of salutations is at once ex- 
plained, and the indications of intimate 
personal knowledge of so many members 
of the Church, some of whom seem to 
have belonged to “ Caesar’s household,” 
not only raise no difficulty, but be- 
come the strongest proofs of a genuine 
letter. 

In that case, Aquila and Priscilla may 
well be thought to have either preceded 
or followed St. Paul to Rome, and there 
to have alleviated his wearisome im- 
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prisonment, and even risked their lives 
for his sake 

Andronicus and Junia (v, 7), being as 
kinsmen of St. Paul, Jews by birth, well 
known to the other Apostles, and “in 
Christ” before St. Paul himself, must have 
been converted elsewhere than in Rome, 
most probably in Jerusalem. - But when 
were they fellow-prisoners of St. Paul ? 
If this description was written before his 
first imprisonment at Rome, we are left 
to conjecture that they may have shared 
some one of his many imprisonments, of 
which nothing more is known. But how 
much more forcible and appropriate is 
the description, if after his release and 
departure from Rome, he sent this 
salutation to two of those who had been 
his fellow-captives there. The word 
itself (ovvarypaddrovs) confirms the con- 
jecture, for it is used nowhere else in 
the N.T., except concerning Aristarchus 
(Col. iv. 10), and Epaphras (Philem. 23), 
both of whom were Paul’s fedlow-captives 
in Rome. 

It has been thought a difficulty that 
none of the persons named in vv, 3-16, 
are mentioned in the Epistles written 
from Rome during the first imprison- 
ment. “How is it” (asks Dr. Farrar), 
“that not one of these exemplary twenty- 
six are among the three Jewish friends 
who are alone faithful to him, even be- 
fore the Neronian persecutions began, 
and only a few years after this letter was 
despatched (Col. iv. 10, 11)?” 

The answer is easy, if the passage 
(vv. 3-16), was addressed to Rome after 
the first imprisonment. For in Philip- 
pians, the salutations are only general : 
“The brethren which are with me greet 
you. All the saints salute you, chiefly 
they that are of Caesar’s household” (iv. 
21, 22); in Colossians and Philemon, 
the persons named as sending saluta- 
tions are St. Paul’s companions and 
fellow-labourers, and there is not the 
slightest reason to believe that any one 
of them was a permanent inhabitant of 
Rome. It was not likely, therefore, 
that St. Paul, writing from a distance to 
Rome, should send them greeting : 
they probably left Rome when he did, 
if not before. 

In like manner, it will be found, that 
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most of the difficulties felt in regarding 
vv. 3-16 as written at Rome in A.D. 58, 
are easily removed, if we suppose it to 
have been written after his first im- 
prisonmeut, The accumulation of names, 
the endearing epithets, the character- 
istic descriptions of so many of the 
Roman Christians, no longer present 
any difficulties, but are, on the contrary, 
most natural after the Apostle’s long 
imprisonment, with its many opportu- 
nities of gaining converts to the faith, of 
forming intimate friendships, and of re- 
ceiving much necessary help and kindness. 

The warning against false teachers 
(vv. 17-20) is not merely consistent 
with this supposition of a later date, 
but adds much to its probability. For 
during his imprisonment at Rome St. 
Paul writes to the Philippians (i. 15- 
17), “Some indeed preach Christ even 
of envy and strife; and some also of good 
will: the one preach Christ of conten- 
tion, not sincerely, supposing to add 
affliction to my bonds: but the other of 
Jove.” It is evident that the warning 
(Rom. xvi. 17-20) is much more natural 
and forcible, if written after St. Paul 
had quitted Rome, leaving these false 
Teachers behind him. 

If this theory, that Rom. xvi. 3-20 is 
part of a letter written to Rome after 
St. Paul's imprisonment there, be ac- 
cepted as in itself probable, it will help 
to confirm the tradition of a second im- 
prisonment, and the authenticity of the 
Pastoral Epistles. 


§9.1 AUTHORITIES FOR THE TEXT. 
(1) Uncial Greek Manuscripts. 


(2) The same as for the Gospels and 
Acts. 

S Codex Sinaiticus contains the Pauline 
Epistles entire. 

A. Codex Alexandrinus : wants 2 Cor. iv. 13— 
xii. 6, 

B. Codex Vaticanus: Heb. ix. 14—xiii. 25 by 
a later hand. 

C. Codex Ephraem Syri : wants the following 
passages, — 

Rom. il, 5—iii. 21; ix. 6—x. 153 xi 31— 

xiii. 10, 


! For references in the notes to $ 9 for discus- 
sions on ‘‘ The Law,” and ‘‘ The Flesh,” see 
Appendix to this Introduction, 
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1 Cor. vii. 18—ix. 6; xiii. 8—xv. 40. 

2 Cor. x. 8—Gal, i. 20. 

Eph. i. 1ii. 18 ; iv. 17—Phil. i. 22. 

Phil. iii. 5—iv. 23. 

1 Thess. ii, 9—2 Thess. iii. 18. 

Heb. i. I—ii. 43 vii. 26—ix. 153 x. 24— 
xii. 15. 

1 Tim. 1. I—iii. 9; v. 20—vi. 21. 


For notices of these famous Uncial 
MSS. see Scrivener, ‘Introduction to 
the Criticism of the N. T.’ 2nd ed., 
pp. 83-109, Tischendorf, 7th ed., Prole- 
gomena cxxxv.—cli., and ‘N. T. Graece, 
ex Sin. Cod.,’ 1865. Compare also the 
Introduction to St. John’s Gospel, 
pp. Ixxxix.—xciv., and the Introduc- 
tion to Acts, pp. 345, 346. 

(2) The following MSS. are not the 
same as those which are known by the 
same letters in the Gospels. 


D. Codex Claromontanus, a very important 
MS. of the 6th century, Greek and 
Latin. It contains St. Paul’s Epistles 
entire, except Rom.i. 1-7 ; alsoin Rom. 
i, 24-27 the Latin only, in Rom. i, 
27-30 both Greek and Latin, and in 
I Cor, xiv. 13-22 the Greek only are 
supplied by later hands. See Scrivener, 
p. 151, Tischendorf (7th ed.), p. clxxxi. 

E, Codex Sangermanensis, a mere transcript 
of D, made by some ignorant scribe: 
“‘the Greek is manifestly worthless, and 
should long since have been removed 
from the list of authorities” (Scrivener, 
p- 153). The Latin (e) is thought to be 
a little better. 

F. Codex Augiensis, Greek and Latin, of the 
gth century, at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, edited by Scrivener, 1859. ‘*The 
Epistles of St. Paul are defective in 
Rom. i, I—iii, 19 ; and the Greek»alone 
in 1 Cor. iii, 8—163 vi. 7-143 Col. ii. 
1-8; Philem. 21-25.” In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews the Greek is wholly 
lost. See Scrivener, p. 154; Tisch. (7), 
p- clxxxv. 

G, Boernerianus, at Dresden, part of the same 
volume as A of the Gospels, Codex 
Sangallensis, of the 9th century. The 
Greek text of 13 Epistles of St. Paul is 
from the same source as F, both being 
probably derived from a stichometrical 
MS. much older than themselves. The 
interlinear Latin is the Itala much 
altered. See Scrivener, p. 157; Tisch. 
(7), p- clxxxviii. It wants Rom. i. 1-5 ; 
li, 16-26; and in the other Pauline 
Epistles the same passages which are 
wanting in F. 

K. Mosquensis, a MS. of the th century, at 
Moscow, containing the Catholic Epistles 
entire, and St. Paul’s Epistles, except 
Rom, x. 18, 1 Cor. vi. 13, and 1 Cor, 
viii. 7-11. Scrivener, p. 149. 
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L. Codex Angelicus, formerly Passionei, of 
the gth century, contains Acts (begin- 
ning at viii. 10), the Catholic Epistles, 
St. Paul’s, and Hebrews as far as xiii, 
10, 

P. Codex Porfirianus, a palimpsest of the 9th 
century, edited by Tischendorf in the 
5th and 6th volumes of his ‘ Monumenta 
Sacra Inedita.” It contains Acts, all the 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse, but is 
defective in the following among other 
passages : Rom. ii. 15—iii. 5 5 vill. 33— 
1x. II; xi. 22—xii. 1. See Scrivener, 
p- 150. 


The readings of all the MSS. hitherto 
mentioned, are quoted by Tischendorf 
(8), and of all except E, by Tregelles, 

The letters F*, H, I, M, indicate cer- 
tain ancient and valuable fragments of 
uncial MSS., of which notices will be 
found in Scrivener, pp. 154-160. 

(2) Of Cursive Greck MSS. there are 
for St. Paul’s Epistles, nearly 300: the 
following are cited by Tregelles through- 
out his text, and frequently by Tischen- 
dorf. 


17 (=Evang. 33), on parchment, of the 11th 
century, at Paris. 
37 (Ev. 69), of the 14th century, at Leicester. 
* 47, in the Bodleian, of the 11th century. 


Tischendorf also names 67** as con- 
taining remarkable readings, very similar 
to B, 


(3) Versions. 


The most ancient versions, especially 
the Latin, are of great importance for 
the criticism of the Greek text, being 
credible witnesses of its form at a time 
one or two centuries earlier than the 
oldest extant MSS. 

The Old Latin, or Itala (it), dating 
from the 2nd century, is represented in 
St. Paul’s Epistles chiefly by the Latin 
versions (d, e, f, g), attached to the 
Greek Uncials D, E, F,G.  Tischen- 
dorf also quotes (gue) certain fragments 
of the 6th century, attached to the 
Gothic version of the Wolfenbiittel 
palimpsests (Codex Guelferbytianus), 
which contain Rom. xi. 33—xil. 55 Xl. 
I17—Xill. I; Xiv. 9-203 XV. 3-13. 

A few fragments (r), have also been 
found on the covers of the Frisingen 
MS. at Munich, containing parts of 
Rom. xiv., xv., and other passages of 
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St. Paul’s Epistles enumerated by Tis- 
chendorf (7), Proleg. p. ccxlvi. 

The Vulgate, or Latin version cor- 
rected by Jerome, is best represented by 
the two following MSS. of the 6th century. 

Codex Amiatinus (am), edited by 
Tischendorf, and adopted by Tregelles 
as the basis of his Latin text, was for- 
merly in the Monastery of Monte Amia- 
tino, but is now at Florence. “It was 
written about the year 541, by the 
Abbot Servandus ” (Tisch. 8, p. cexlvii.). 

Codex Fuldensis (fu), in the Abbey 
of Fulda, in Hesse Cassel, was written 
in 546, by order of Victor, Bishop of 
Capua, and corrected and dated with 
his own hand. It is remarkable for the 
peculiar system of capitulation prefixed 
to the Epistle to the Romans, on which 
see above, § 8, p. 22. 

On the Syriac, and other ancient ver- 
sions used for criticism of the Text, the 
reader is referred to Tischendorf, Scri- 
vener, or the Introductions to the N. T. 
by Tregelles, Bleek, and Hilgenfeld. 


(4) fathers. 


Among the Greek Fathers, Origen 
stands pre-eminent as “the prince of 
ancient Critics” (Tischendorf). In his 
Commentary on the Romans, various 
readings are often expressly discussed, 
and in such cases his testimony is indis- 
putable. Next to him Tischendorf 
ranks Clement of Alexandria, and 
Irenzeus: the work of the latter ‘Against 
all Heretics,’ is extant for the most part 
only in a very ancient Latin translation ; 
but an illustration of its great value will 
be found in our Additional Note on 
Rom. v. 6. 

Chrysostom’s Homilies on all the 
Pauline Epistles are often useful to the 
critic of the text, as well as invaluable 
to the interpreter. 

The earliest Latin Commentary on 
St. Paul’s Epistles is that which is 
found in the works of St. Ambrose, and 
usually ascribed to Hilary the Deacon 
(Ambrosiaster), who is supposed to have 
lived at the close of the 3rd century. 

On the value of the Fathers as wit- 
nesses to the Text, see Tischendorf (7) 
pp. eclv.—celxix. 
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to. CONTENTS AND ARGUMENT. 


The main Divisions of the Epistle are 
clearly marked : 


I. The Introduction, i. 1-15 ; 

II. The Doctrine, “‘The Righteous- 
ness of God by Faith,” i. 16—vii. ; 

lI]. The Doctrine reconciled with 
Tsrael’s unbelief, ix.—xi. ; 

1V. Exhortation to Christian Duties, 
general and special, xii, I—xv. 13; 

V. Conclusion, xv. 14—xvl. 27. 


J. Tue INTRODUCTION: 


(a) Address of the Epistle (i. 1-7) ; 
(b) The Writer’s Motives (8-15). 


(a) THe InrRopucTion is marked 
throughout by an earnest desire to win 
for himself and for his Gospel the con- 
fidence and goodwill of an important 
Christian community to which as yet he 
was personally unknown. ‘This motive 
is seen in the threefold description of 
the official character which gives him the 
right to address them, as being Christ’s 
. servant, duly called to the Apostleship, 
and set apart as a chosen vessel to carry 
a message of glad tidings from God 
(uv. 4): 

In that message God’s promises to 
His ancient people are fulfilled m Him 
who was both born of the seed of David 
to be Israel’s Messiah, and proved by 
the Kesurrection to be that Son of God 
who giveth life unto the world and hath 
all the Heathen for His inheritance. ‘The 
Apostle of One who is thus manifested 
as the Saviour of the world must speak 
in His name to “a@d/ nations,’ and there- 
fore to those at Rome also who by a 
Divine calling are already His (vv. 2-6: 
see above, pp. 12, 13). To all such who 
are in Rome, whether Jew or Gentile, 
beloved of God as partakers of His holy 
calling, Paul the Apostle sends this 
greeting: “ Grace to you and peace from 
God our Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ” (v. 7). 

(b) To make his Apostolic claims the 
more acceptable St. Paul expresses his 
personal interest in the welfare of his 
readers, in thanksgiving for their faith 
(v. 8), im prayer that he may be per- 
mitted to see them (vv. 9-12), and in an 


‘Greek” or Gentile world. 
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assurance that he has long desired and 
still is eager to fulfil the duty of preach- 
ing the Gospel at Rome (vv. 13-15). © 


II. THe Doctrine: “ THE RIGHTEOUS- 
NEss OF GoD By FAITH :” 


(a) The Theme (i. 16, 17) ; 

(b) The universal need of Righteous- 
ness (i. 18—ill. 20) ; 

(c) The Universality of Righteousness 
by Faith (ii. 21—v.) ; 

(d) The Sanctification of the Believer 
(vi.—viii. ). 


(a) THEME OF THE EPISTLE. 


The mention of the Gospel, which 
St. Paul would fain have preached at 
Rome in person, leads naturally to a 
description of it as the great Theme of 
his Epistle (vv. 16, 17). In this brief 
statement of the subject we discern 
already the leading thoughts and main 
scope of the treatise which follows. The 
Gospel is’ no mere word of man, but 
(1) a “power of God” directed to man’s 
salvation; a power which can not only 
do “ what the Law could not do” (viii. 3), 
save from sin, but also create and im- 
part a new life of nghteousness. 

(2) This “power of God unto salva- 
tion” is universal in its purpose, being 
needed and intended for “every one;” 
and in this universality “che Jew” is 
expressly included by name with “ the 
The priority 
assigned to the Jew in the received 
reading (zpérov) does not mean that he 
is to have a preference and advantage, 
but only that the salvation long promised 
to the Fathers is to be offered to him 
first: its condition is the same for him 
and for the Gentile: God’s salvation is 
(3) for “every one that believeth.” This 
definition of the Gospel as bringing sal- 
vation to every believer is confirmed in 
v. 17, on which see the notes. 

(b) THe UNIVERSAL NEED OF RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS is seen in the unrighteousness 
of all, first of the Gentile (i. 18-32), and 
then of the Jew (il. 1—ill. 20). 

The foundation which St. Paul lays in 
this section (i. 18-32) is too broad and 
deep for an argument intended only to 
serve some occasional purpose arising 
out of the peculiar circumstances of the 
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Christians at Rome. Had it been his 
sole or chief purpose to remove the pre- 
judices and abate the claims of Jewish 
Christians, there would have been no 
adequate motive for his elaborate de- 
scription of the depravity of the Heathen 
world. So terrible a picture of sins 
against God and against nature, from 
some of the worst of which the Jews 
were comparatively free, must have been 
intended primarily to arouse the con- 
science of the Heathens themselves, and 
to prove their need of righteousness. 
Subordinate to this main purpose is the 
rhetorical use which the Apostle makes 
of the moral indignation which such 
a description could not fail to rouse in 
the Jew against the “sinners of the 
Gentiles.” 

Looking back from this point at the 
Introduction (vv. 1-15) we can under- 
stand St. Paul’s anxiety to commend 
himself and his Gospel to the Romans, 
without assuming any intention either to 
attack or to conciliate an adverse Juda- 
izing majority. His motive, which we 
can now clearly discern, was simply an 
earnest desire to win from all a favour- 
able hearing for a Gospel which must at 
the outset be unwelcome both to Jew 
and Gentile, and more especially to the 
Jew, because it is founded on the fact 
that all alike are under sin, and exposed 
to God’s wrath. The same motive ex- 
plains why the order of v. 17 is reversed, 
and the Gentile first brought in guilty 
with the full assent of the Jew, who 
suddenly finds himself involved in the 
same condemnation: compare the note 
on i. 1. 

Knowing even more clearly than the 
Heathen “ the judgment of God, that they 
who do such things are worthy of death,” 
the man who judges them, and does the 
same, is without excuse (ii. 1, 2). No 
personal privilege can exempt him from 
judgment, for God is no respecter of 
persons, but will render to every man 
according to his deeds, to the Jew first 
and also to the Gentile (7v. 3-11). The 
law will not benefit the Jew unless he 
be a doer of the law: even the Gentile 
will be judged by the law written on his 
heart (vv. 12-16). In vain therefore 
the Jew glories in a law which he does 
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not keep, and in a circumcision which is 
only that of the flesh, not of the heart 
(vv. 17-29). 


iii. 1-8. THE JEw’s OBJECTIONS 
ANSWERED, 


Has then the Jew no real advantage ? 
Yes, the oracles containing God’s pro- 
mises. Though disbelieved by some, 
their truth is unimpaired: they shall yet 
be fulfilled (vv, 1-4: compare ix. 6; 
xi. 25-32). 

Man’s unbelief exalts God’s faithful- 
ness. Is God unrighteous then in 
punishing this unbelief? Nay, for then 
it would be unrighteous to judge any 
sin. Yet if sin is overruled unto His 
glory, why judge the sinner? Why 
should we not rather go on sinning to 
His greater glory? The very thought 
deserves God’s righteous condemnation. 


ili, g-20. THE SCRIPTURES CONFIRM 
THE CHARGE OF UNIVERSAL SINFUL- 
NESS. 


If the Jew is exempted from Judgment 
neither by the Law, nor by circumcision, 
nor by the promises which remain true 
in spite of his unbelief—What then re- 
mains? Can we claim to be better in 
fact than the Heathen? Can we say 
that we Jews are “doers of the law?” 
Nay, in no wise: for the charge before 
made, that all are under sin, is con- 
firmed by our own Scriptures. They 
testify that all, Jews as well as Heathens, 
are transgressors of God’s law: and that 
law is binding on the Jew to whom it 
directly speaks God’s commandments, 
that his mouth as well as every other 
may be stopped, and all brought into 
judgment before God, because by law 
man cannot attain to righteousness, but 
only to knowledge of sin. 

Even apart from the repeated mention 
of the name “ Jew” in this and the pre- 
ceding chapter, it is evident that the 
errors which St. Paul uproots, and the 
sins which he condemns, are not those of 
the Jewish Christian, but of the unbeliev- 
ing Jew. In the readiness to judge others, 
and the presumptuous hope of personal 
exemption from God’s judgment (ii, 1- 
16), in the arrogance, hypocrisy, and self- 
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complacency of the sinner who in the 
midst of his sins makes his boast of 
God and the Law, and is confident that 
he is‘ a guide of the blind, a light of them 
which are in darkness’ (17-24), in the 
absolute reliance on circumcision (25- 
29), in the daring protest, “ Why yet 
am I also judged as a sinner?” (iil. 7), 
repeated in ix. 19, “ Why doth he yet 
find fault?”—in all this we see some- 
thing very different from the legal and 
ceremonial tendencies of Jewish Christi- 
anity, we see the glaring sins and errors of 
Judaism itself in its worst state of cor- 
ruption. 


(c) THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS OF FAITH. 


From the universal need of the sal- 
vation described in i. 16, 17 St. Paul 
now passes on to its actual manifesta- 
tion. He has shown that all alike are 
under sin, all exposed to God’s wrath: 
the privileges of the Jew, though real and 
great, do not exempt him from judgment, 
nor does the law enable him to attain by 
his own works to righteousness. “ But 
now,” in the new dispensation of the 
Gospel, in contrast to wrath revealed 
from heaven against the unrighteousness 
of man, we see the “righteousness of 
God revealed from faith to faith.” This 
is the second point in the proof of the 
Thesis laid down in i. 16, 17. 


lil. 21-26. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF Gop 
MADE MANIFEST. 


The essential characteristics of the 
righteousness of God are here com- 
bined. 

(1) Independent of “law” as a con- 
dition of earning righteousness, it is wit- 
nessed by “the daw” as a Divine revela- 
tion (v. 21). 

(2) The mode in which man receives 
itis “through faith in Jesus Christ,” 
in which definition faith is seen to be the 
principle of that personal living union 
between Christ and the believer (v. 22) 
which is the root in man of all justifying 
and all sanctifying righteousness. 

(3) Its universal destination “ unto 
all and upon all them that believe” results 
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from the nature of faith, as a condition 
corresponding to the true relation of all 
mankind to God, and therefore fitted to 
supply the universal want of “ the glory 
of God” (vv. 22, 23; compare the notes 
on i. 16, 17 as to the nature of faith). 

(4) The free and gratuitous character 
of God’s salvation is seen, in that all who 
partake of it are justified not by merit 
but “(freely by His grace” (v. 24). 

(5) The substance of salvation, the 
gift which God’s grace bestows and 
man’s faith accepts, is “ the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus” (v. 24). 

(6) The first cause of this redemp- 
tion is God the Father's love: its 
method, “ propitiation,” i.e. an expiation 
for sin by which man is restored to 
God’s favour : the efficient cause of pro- 
pitiation, the one true sacrifice, Christ 
“in His own blood:” the appropriation . 
by man of this redemption, ‘“ through 
Jfaith:” the purpose of God in thus 
setting forth Christ,—“for an ex- 
hibition of his righteousness,” 
because He had suffered the sins of 
former generations to pass unpunished 
in the forbearance which He exercised 
“in view of the exhibition of 
his righteousness” in this present 
time,” that now He might be both 
righteous Himself as condemning sin 
and the author of righteousness to him, 
“that is of faith in Jesus,” ze. 
who sees in the death of Christ the 
death for sin which he has himself 
deserved, and the death unto sin of 
which he is henceforth to partake. 


ili, 27-31. JUSTIFICATION BY FaITH 
INDEPENDENT OF Law. 


The nghteousness of God, not being 
earned by works of law, excludes man’s 
boasting (vv. 27, 28), recognises one 
God as the author of salvation for Jew 
and Gentile (vv. 29, 30), and far from 
abolishing “law,” establishes it in its 
true character as a law of faith : compare 
Vill. 4. 


iv. I-25. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GoD 
IS WITNESSED BY THE LAW AND 
THE PROPHETS. 


Even Abraham, the great pattern of 
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righteousness, was justified by faith and 
not by merit of works (vv. 1-5), in 
accordance with David's description of 
the blessedness of free and undeserved 
fougiveness (vv. 6-8). 

The righteousness of God is for all, 
not for the circumcised only: for cir- 
cumcision was not the cause but the 
sign and seal of Abraham’s justification 
by faith, marking him out as the father 
of all them that believe (vv. 9-12). 

The inheritance of the Promise, de- 
pending not on law but on faith, is made 
sure to a// the seed (vv. 13-17). 

Abraham’s faith, both in its strength, 
and in its object—“ God who quickeneth 
the dead,” is recorded for our example 


(vv. 17-25). 


Vv. I-11. REDEMPTION BY THE DEATH 
OF CHRIST, 


The blessings received by those who 
are “justified freely by Gods grace 
through the redemption that ts in Christ 
Jesus” (ili. 24, 25) are Peace, Joy, and 
Hope of glory, all founded on God’s 
love, which having reconciled enemies 
by Christ’s death will much more surely 
save the reconciled by His life. 


v. 12-21. THE UNIVERSALITY OF SAL- 
VATION BY FAITH, LIKE THE UNIVER- 
SALITY OF SIN, IS BASED ON THE 
Unity or MANKIND IN ADAM AND 
IN CHRIST. 


In the preceding argument the uni- 
versal sinfulness of man has been 
established as a fact to which experience 
and Scripture both bear witness, but 
simply as a fact without any declaration 
of the cause of its universality. 

On the other hand the universal salva- 
tion which God has prepared depends 
on Christ alone: instead of each man 
earning the pardon of his sins by 
virtue of his own repentance and subse- 
quent obedience to the law, One dies for 
all, and for His sake not only forgive- 
ness but righteousness and life are 
bestowed on all that believe in Him 
(v. 6-11). The universality of salva- 
tion is thus traced to its cause in the 
principle that “the many,” “the 
all,’ are included in “the One.” 
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The Apostle now extends and com- 
pletes his argument by showing that the 
Old Testament traces the universality 
of sin and death to the same principle : 
the one man through whom sin and 
death came into the world, and passed 
upon all men, is a type of the One 
through Whom come righteousness and 
life to all (vv. 12-14). 

But this comparison involves also a 
contrast: God’s grace is greater and 
more abundant than man’s transgression : 
righteousness and life are in their nature 
mightier powers than sin and death. 
If sin and death could pass from one to 
all, much more shall righteousness and 
life (vv, 15-19). 

We notice in v, 18 a pregnant phrase 
“justification of life,” which combines 
and reconciles two leading elements of 
St. Paul’s doctrine of salvation. On 
these two elements taken separately two 
opposite systems of doctrine have been 
raised, namely justification by imputa- 
tion only, and justification by or on 
account of actual righteousness wrought 
in man by faith working through love. 

The phrase “‘7ustzfication of life” occurs 
at a point of St. Paul’s argument where 
these two elements of his teaching meet : 
for the doctrine of justification by faith: 
without works of law ending with c. iv., 
and the doctrine of life in Christ, as the 
remedy for inherent sin and source of 
inherent righteousness, beginning at 
c. v., are both included in “justification 
of life.” Faith, whereby we receive 
God’s justifying sentence, is also the 
means by which we receive the new 
“ 7ife” that brings forth righteousness or 
holiness of living. 

“If there had been a Jaw given which 
could have given life, verily righteousness 
should have been by /aw” (Gal. iii. 21). 
But no place has yet been found for 
Jaw in this “justification of life.” St. 
Paul, however, now proceeds to show 
that “Jaw” itself was in one way sub- 
servient to grace, even by multiplying 
transgression (vz. 20, 21). ; ; 

Reserving his explanation of this 
purpose of the law to Ch, vil, the 
Apostle hastens at once to meet the 
formidable difficulty which so strange a 
statement could not fail to raise in the 
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mind not only of a conscientious Jew 
but of every thoughtful reader. 


(d) THe SANCTIFICATION OF THE BE- 
LIEVER. 


In iii, 8, St. Paul has alluded very 
briefly’ to a false charge that by his 
teaching he encouraged the wicked 
thought, “ Let us do evil that good may 
come.” His doctrine of grace has in 
fact in all ages been misrepresented by 
unscrupulous opponents and perverted 
by hypocritical supporters. His own 
answer to the question, “ Shall we 
continue in sin, that grace may abound ?” 
should have made such perversion of 
his teaching impossible. That answer 
is founded on the same mystical union 
between Christ and the believer which is 
also the ground of his justification : and 
the doctrine of God’s free grace through 
faith in Christ is thus found to be the 
only sure foundation for holiness of life. 


vi. THE Morat EFFeEcts OF JUSTIFI- 
CATION BY FAITH. 


The believer baptized into the death 
of Christ both dies with Him to sin, and 
rises in Him to newness of life (vv. 1-11). 
Let this truth be realised henceforth in 
your lives (vv. 12, 13), for this is the 
right effect of being no longer “ wader 
law but under grace” (v. 14), that you 
are released from the bondage of sin, 
and set free for the service of God (vv. 
15-23), free, and yet “ servants to right- 
cousness unto sanctification,” 


Vil, DELIVERANCE FROM THE BONDAGE 
oF Law AND oF SIN, 


Hitherto St. Paul has spoken of the 
law in a negative sense: he has shown 
that it had not in fact enabled the Jew 
(Ch, ii), and according to the Scripture 
could not enable any man, to attain to 
righteousness by works, but only to a 
knowledge of sin (iii, 20); that it has no 
part in the manifestation of the right- 
eousness of God, except as a witness 
{ili, 21) ; that as a law of works it could 
not exclude man’s boasting (iii, 27) ; 
that it was not attached as a condition 
to the inheritance of Abraham’s blessing 
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(iv. 13); that it worketh wrath (iv. 15) ; 
that its effect was the imputation of sin, 
and the multiplication of transgression 
(v. 13, 20); and thus under law men 
were brought into bondage to sin (vi. 14). 

Such a disparaging view of the law 
must have been a grievous obstacle toa 
conscientious but unenlightened Jew: it 
needed both to be explained and sup- 
plemented. 

It is explained by the principle that 
the power of law is terminated by death : 
for example, as a wife is released from 
the law that binds her to her husband by 
his death, and is free to marry another, 
so the believer by the death of “the old 
man” with Christ (vi. 6) is released from 
the law, and free to be united to another, 
even Christ, who is raised from the dead 
(vii. 1-6). 


vv. 7-13. RELATION OF THE Law TO 
SIN. 


If that former union was a bondage 
to sin, and if to be free from sin we must 
be free from the law, the question arises, 
“Ts the law sin?” In answer to this 
question St. Paul proceeds to supplement 
his account of the law by showing its 
true nature, and its actual relation to 
sin (vv. 7-13). Sin, or in other words 
the perverse opposition of man’s will, is 
roused into activity by the law, and ex- 
hibits its exceeding sinfulness as a power 
working death by means of the law 
which was ordained to life. For the 
law in itself is holy, just, and good: it 
is “ spiritual,” as being a Divine revela- 
tion, but it is not a life-giving spirit, and 
therefore cannot enable man to overcome 
the power of sin. 


vv. 14-25. THE CONFLICT OF FLESH 
AND SPIRIT. 


The Apostle confirms his vindication 
of the Divine Law by an analysis of the 
working of sin, as he had observed it in 
his own inner experience. At first he 
speaks of himself as if that part of his 
nature which in action predominates 
were the whole man; “ Zhe law is 
spiritual; but I am of flesh, sold 
under sin.” But closer observation 
reveals an inner conflict: the flesh, in 
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which dwelleth no good thing is not the 
whole man (v. 18), there is another “ I,” 
consenting unto the law ¢hat it is good:” 
this better self, “the inward man” 
(v. 22), “the mind” (v. 23), or what 
St. Paul calls in 1 Cor. ii. 11, “ the spirit 
of man that ts in him,” delights in the 
law of God, but is overpowered by the 
sin which rules as a law in the members 
of the outward man. This true self 
cries in anguish, “Who shall deliver 
me ?” and the cry is at once turned into 
thanksgiving by remembrance of the 
deliverance already wrought by God 
through Jesus Christ (vv. 24, 25). 


vill. THe Spirit or LIFE IN CHRIST 
JESUS BRINGS LIBERTY TO THE CHIL- 
DREN OF GOD, AND COMFORTS THEM 
WITH THE Hope oF GLORY. 


The doctrine that man is justified 
freely by God’s grace through union 
with Christ (v. 12—21) has been de- 
fended against two chief objections of 
the Jew. It has been shown (1) in Ch. 
vi. that far from encouraging continuance 
in sin, the union with Christ zplies in 
princifle a death unto sin, and’an entire 
release from its dominion; and (2) in 
Ch. vii. that the Law, though holy and 
spiritual in itself and recognised as such 
by man’s mind or spirit, cannot over- 
come the power of sin in the flesh, but 
rather becomes an occasion of strength- 
ening its dominion. 

The question, ‘“‘Who shall deliver 
me?” is now to be answered: “ Zhe 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” 
Sin already condemned in the flesh by 
Christ’s death is to be destroyed by “the 
Spirit of life” which He imparts for the 
fulfilment of the righteousness of the 
law (vv. 1-4). This Divine Spirit not 
only subdues “the mind of the flesh,” 
which “ zs enmity against God” and there- 
fore “death,” but will at last give life 
even to the body now dead because of 
sin (VV. 5-13). j 

The same Spirit of Christ testifies 
that we are sons of God, and partakers 
of His inheritance of glory if we partake 
of His sufferings now (vv. 14-17). No 
present suffering is to be compared with 
that glory, for which the whole creation 
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is groaning and sighing, and we our- 
selves are waiting in hope of its comple- 
tion by the redemption of our body 
(vv, 18-25). Already we have help for 
our infirmity in the Spirit’s intercession 
(vv. 25-27), and the knowledge “ that 
all things (even sufferings) work together 
Sor good to them that love God,” because 
they “ are called according to His purpose.” 

For whom He forcknew as loving 
fim, He predestined to be conformed 
to the image of His Son, and that pre- 
destination cannot fail to be accomplished 
in their calling and justification, and 
glorification, because nothing can sepa- 
rate them from God’s love (vv. 28-39). 

We pause for a moment to establish 
our interpretation of this most difficult 
and important passage by the authority 
of the first Christian Father, Clement 
of Rome, ‘who had seen the blessed 
Apostles and conversed with them, and 
still had the preaching of the Apostles 
ringing in his ears and their tradition 
before his eyes” (Iren. iii. 3, § 3). In 
the newly recovered portion of St. 
Clement's Epistle to the Corinthians 
(lix. 9) we find a clear reference to 
Rom. viii. 28 in the words: “ Who dost 
make many nations upon earth, and out 
of all didst choose them that love thee 
through Jesus Christ thy beloved Son, 
through Whom Thou didst chasten 
sanctify, and honour us.” 


III. THe DocTRINE RECONCILED WITH 
IsRAEL’S UNBELIEF. 


The purely doctrinal portion of the 
Epistle is concluded. Each part of the 
Theme proposed ini, 16, 17 has now 
been developed in a clear and closeiy 
connected argument. Without Christ 
all nations alike are lying under the 
wrath of God, all without excuse, the 
Heathen condemned by his own con- 
science (i. 32), the Jew by the law to 
which he trusts in vain to justify him by 
his own works (iii. 20). But now in 
Christ the righteousness of God is 
revealed from faith to faith, independent 
of law yet witnessed by the law and the 
Prophets, extending unto all them that 
believe God’s gifts of peace and hope and 
everlasting life. 
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That St. Paul has treated the doctrine 
of justification by faith with especial re- 
ference to the prejudices of the Jews is 
obvious. But. it is not a necessary in- 
ference from this mode of .treatment, 
that a Judaizing tendency prevailed 
among his readers. 

The objections brought forward on 
the part of the Jew are inherent in the 
subject itself, and must have entered into 
a discussion of the doctrine to whom- 
soever addressed. 

Moreover St. Paul’s own mind was 
full of the questions concerning Judaism, 
and the mode of treating it. The Epistle 
to the Churches of Galatia had been 
written but a short time before: there 
the Judaizing party had striven to the 
utmost to accommodate Christianity itself 
to Jewish prejudices. St. Paul had 
vehemently opposed this retrograde 
movement both in person and in his 
Epistle. Now he could regard the whole 
question of the relation of Judaism to the 
Gospel more calmly, deliberately, and 
comprehensively, © For he was writing 
to a Church in which he had no personal 
antagonists, and where party-spirit had 
not yet embittered the great controversy : 
a Church moreover set in the midst of 
so numerous a colony of unbelieving 
Jews, that the question of their rejection 
was seen in all the greatness of its pro- 
portions, 

Hence we see that the subject dis- 
cussed in Chapters ix—xi. cannot pos- 
sibly be regarded as a mere historical 
appendix, nor as a corollary to the pre- 
vious doctrine: it is in fact the recon- 
ciliation of that doctrine to the great 
and pressing difficulty which had arisen 
from the rejection of the Gospel by the 
great mass of the Jewish people. 


ix, 1-5. MOURNING OVER ISRAEL, 


With seeming abruptness, yet in 
close connexion of thought, St. Paul 
passes from the joyful assurance of 
salvation for all the elect of God 
(viii. 28-39) to the mournful and 
mysterious contrast presented by the 
exclusion of the chosen people on 
whom so many and great privileges 
had been bestowed. 
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vv. 6-13. Gop’s PROMISE HAS NOT 
FAILED, 


The present rejection of Israel is not 
to be regarded as a failure of God’s 
promise ; the unbelief of some does not 
make the faithfulness of God of none 
effect, iil. 3 ; for the promise was not to 
all the seed of Abraham after the flesh, 
but to the chosen seed, not to Ishmael 
but to Isaac, not to Esau but to Jacob. 


vv. 14-18. NOR IS THERE ANY INJUSTICE 
IN Gop. 


Far be it from us to say that God is 
unjust in thus choosing one and rejecting 
another, before they have done good or 
evil. His choice is not determined by 
the merit of man’s works, but by His 
own free and undeserved mercy, for it _ 
is proved by His words to Moses and to 
Pharaoh that “on whom he will, he hath 
mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth.” 
On the reference to Pharaoh in wv. 17 
see the foot-note and the Additional 
note at the end of the chapter. 


vu. 19-21. Gopv’s ALMIGHTY WILL MAY 
NOT BE QUESTIONED. 


If God’s will is absolutely free and 
irresistible, “why doth He yet find fault ?” 
Why hold man responsible? 

The Apostle first rebukes the arrogance 
of thus contending with God, and asserts 
that His rightful power (éfovoia) over 
man is as absolute and unquestionable 
as that of the potter over the clay that he 
fashions, 

Had this been the only answer, the 
Jew could not have found fault with 
it, for it is drawn from his Scriptures ; 
but St. Paul has another answer, 


vv. 22-29. Gop’s JUSTICE AND Mércy 
VINDICATED, 


After asserting God’s unquestionable 
right to deal with the creatures of His 
hand according to His Will, the Apostle 
proceeds to justify God’s actual dealing 
with Israel, as characterised by long- 
suffering towards those who were de- 
serving only of wrath, and by mercy 
towards those whom He called both from 
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among Jews and also from among 
Gentiles to be His people. 

Moreover both the calling of the 
Gentiles, and the rejection of all except 
a small remnant of Israel, had been 
foretold by the Prophets,—a proof that 
there had been no failure of His promise 
in its true meaning. 


VU. 30-33. THE PARADOX EXPLAINED, 


It isastrange result that Gentiles who 
were not consciously seeking righteous- 
ness attained to righteousness, while 
Israel, who sought, did not attain unto 
a law of righteousness. And where- 
fore? Because the Jews did not seek 
what the Gentiles attained, a righteous 
ness of faith, but sought righteousness 
by works of law, and so stumbled 
against the Rock which was laid in 
Zion for a sure foundation to every 
one that believeth. 

We must not leave this Chapter with- 
out drawing attention to the great im- 
portance of the statement of Christ’s 
Deity in v. 5, and to the general mis- 
understanding of the passage concerning 
Pharaoh (v. 17) consequent on the 
defective translation of the original 
passage in the A. V. Both points are 
fully discussed in the Additional Notes 
to the Chapter. 


xX, I-4.—THE CAUSE OF ISRAEL'S 
STUMBLING. 


They sought to establish their own 
righteousness by works of law, and 
refused to submit to God’s righteousness 
which is attained by faith, because they 
were ignorant that “ daw,” regarded as a 
way of attaining to righteousness before 
God, is at an end in Christ, in order 
that righteousness may be extended to 
every one that delieveth. 


vv. 5-10, THE TESTIMONY OF MosEs. 


Israel ought not to have been igno- 
rant of “the righteousness which ts of 
faith,’ for Moses himself not only “6 e- 
scribeth the righteousness which is of 
law,” but also speaks of another kind 
of righteousness, a religion of the heart, 
which is the righteousness of faith in 


Christ. 
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vy. 1-21, THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF 
FAITH IS OFFERED TO ALL, BUT RE- 
JECTED BY ISRAEL. 


St. Paul emphatically asserts the uni- 
versality of the statement already quoted 
in ix. 33, ‘“‘ Whosoever believeth on Him 
shall not be ashamed” (Isai. xvill. 16) as 
proving that in the righteousness of faith 
there is no difference between Jew and 
Greek; and then from two other 
passages (Joel ii. 30; Isai. lii, 7) proves 
that the.Gospel must be preached to all. 

“ But they did not all obey the glad 
tidings:” yet it was not from want of 
hearing, nor of warning, for Moses and 
Isaiah foretold both the reception of the 
Gentiles, and the disobedience of Israel. 


xi. THE RESTORATION OF ISRAEL. 


Twice already the Apostle has inti- 
mated that the unbelief of the great mass 
of the Jews has not annulled the faithful- 
ness of God’s promises (iii. 3; ix. 6). 
The same thought is here brought into 
close connexion with the certainty of 
salvation for God’s elect (vill. 28-39), 
“God hath not cast away His people, 
which He forcknew,” the true Israel. But 
who are the true Israel? Not the un- 
believing mass (compare ix. 6), but the 
“remnant according to election of grace.” 
The existence of such a remnant of 
believing Israelites amid a _ general 
apostasy proves now, as in Elijah’s days, 
that God had not rejected Israel as @ 
people. 

‘And as He has not rejected the people 
on account of the unbelief of the majority, 
so neither has He preserved the remnant 
on account of their own merit, but only 
of grace (vv. 1-6). 

What then is the result? The mass 
of Israel seeking righteousness of works 
obtained it not; the elect, foreknown of 
God, and chosen to be His people, 
obtained righteousness of grace through 
faith: and this hardening of the mass is 
what the Prophets have foretold as a 
just judgment from God (zz. 4-10). 

But what is God’s purpose herein? 
Is it that they should fall finally? Far 
from it: already their stumbling has 
brought salvation to the Gentiles, and 
this transfer of God’s favour shall provoke 
the Jews to jealousy, and so end in the 
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restoration of God’s ancient people, and 
a new life of the world (vv. 11-15). 
Such a restoration is natural, for the 
holy root of the chosen race makes its 
branches holy: ye Gentiles are but 
grafts of wild olive enriched by that holy 
root. Boast not that natural branches 
were broken off to make room for you ; 
for if God spared not them neither will 
He spare thee, and if they turn from 
their unbelief, the goodness and power 
of God which grafted thee contrary to 
nature into the good olive, shall much 
more surely graft in again the natural 
branches (16-24). 

This Divine purpose, that the harden- 
ing of Israel should bring salvation to 
the Gentiles, and so lead at last to the 
restoration of all Israel, is a mystery re- 
vealed now, and long since indicated in 
Isaiah: and God’s gracious purposes 
can never fail, but even disobedience is 
so overruled that He may have mercy 
upon all (25-32). 

O depth of God’s wisdom surpassing 
all that man’s heart could conceive! O 
depth of inexhaustible riches, receiving 
from none but giving freely to all! For 
Jrom Him as their first cause all things 
begin, through Him still working in them 
they work together, and unto Him they 
tend as the final cause of all: “‘ Zo Whom 
be the glory for ever, Amen” (vv. 33-56). 

It is impossible to look back on the 
whole course of the Apostle’s argument, 
from the revelation of God’s wrath 
against an ungodly world (i. 18) to this 
mystery of God’s all-embracing mercy, 
without feeling that, whatever local, 
temporary, or personal circumstances 
may have induced St. Paul to address 
this letter to Rome, such an exposition 
of the Gospel could only have proceeded 
from the mind of one who was moved 
by the Holy Ghost to write for all 
ages and for all mankind. ‘A more 
far-reaching glance was never cast over 
the Divine plan of the history of the 
world” (Godet). 


IV. ExHoRTATION TO CHRISTIAN 
DUTIES. 


The doctrinal part of the Epistle now 
concluded is followed by an exposition 
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of Christian duty closely connected with 
it, and hardly less systematic and com- 
prehensive. It consists of two main 
portions : : 

(a) The general duties of the Christian 
life (xii., xiii.) ; 

(b) The special duty of mutual for- 
bearance and charity in regard to things 
non-essential (xiv. I-xv. 13). 


(a) xil., xii THE Curistian’s DuTIEs 
TOWARDS GOD, AND TOWARDS MAN. 


The Apostle has set forth “‘ the mercies 
of God” in his survey of the Divine 
purpose and method of salvation. These 
niercies he now applies as motives to 
holiness, beginning with the central 
thought of self-consecration. Conform 
not even outwardly to the fashion of this 
world, but be inwardly transformed, your ~ 
bodies being devoted to God’s service, 
your minds renewed to know His perfect 
will (1, 2). 

Presume not on special gifts, but as 
members of one body in Christ employ 
them for the good of all (3-8). Let 
love, the soul of all Christian virtues, 
animate your conduct towards your 
brethren in Christ, and towards all men, 
even your enemies (9-21). 

Obey the rulers of the State, as powers 
ordained of God (xiii, 1-7). Fulfil the 
royal law of mutual love (8-10), and 
remembering that the day of Christ is 
at hand, put on the armour of light, put 
on the new man (11-14). 


(b) xiv. 1—xv. 13. SPECIAL ExHor- 
TATION TO MutuaL ForBEARANCE 
BETWEEN CHRISTIANS. 


Despise not the scruples of the weak 
conscience, neither condemn the freedom 
of the strong. We are all God’s servants : 
do all things as unto the Lord: and 
prepare for His judgment, instead of 
judging one another (1-13). In things 
indifferent give no offence; for meat or 
drink lead not thy brother into sin 
(24-23). 

Let the strong bear with the weak, 
as Christ has borne with us: receive 
one another, as Christ has received 
us (xv. 1-7). He came to fulfil God’s 
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promises to Israel, and to extend God’s 
mercy to the Gentiles: rejoice in Him, 
for ye are all His people (8-13). 

The Apostle’s reason for addressing 
to the Christians at Rome this special 
exhortation to mutual forbearance is to 
be sought in the divergence of views 
between the Jewish and Gentile be- 
levers : see above, pp. 17, 18. 


V. CONCLUSION: 


(a) The writer’s motives and prospects 
(xv. 14-33) 5 

(b) Concluding salutations (xvi.). 

(a) Bear with my boldness in admonish- 
ing you, for I am a minister of Christ, 
to present the Gentiles as an acceptable 
offering (14-16). I glory therefore, yet 
only in what Christ has wrought through 
my preaching His Gospel to them who 
had not heard His name (17-21). Often 
hindered by this duty, I now am free to 
come to you on my journey into Spain, 
as soon as I have carried to Jerusalem 
the alms of the Gentile Churches here 
(22-29). Pray for my deliverance from 
the unbelieving Jews, for the acceptance 
of my service by the saints, and for my 
coming to you in joy. “ And the God 
of peace be with you all” (30-33). 

(b) Commendation of Pheebe (1, 2) ; 
Apostolic greetings (3-16); Warning 
against false teachers (17-20); Saluta- 
tions from St. Paul’s companions (21- 
23); Benediction (24); Doxology (25- 
27). 

yon the contents of this Chapter com- 
pare § 8, pp. 24-29. 

There is a close correspondence be- 
tween the Introduction and the Conclu- 
sion of the Epistle, both in form and 
thought. The section (a) answers to 
i, 8-15, while in (b) we find in the 
Doxology a fulness of thought and 
majesty of expression which harmonize 
well with the character of the opening 
address (i. 1-7). 


APPENDIX. 
“Tur Law,” THE FLESH.” 


In several important passages of this 
Epistle it is essential to a right under- 
standing of St. Paul’s argument that we 


should be able to determine the exact 
meaning of the word “daw” (vopos) 
with and without the Definite Article. 

“Tt must be admitted,” says Bp. 
Middleton, ‘On the Greek Article,’ p. 303, 
“ that there is scarcely in the whole N. T. 
any greater difficulty than the ascer- 
taining of the various meanings of 
vopmos in the Epistles of St. Paul.” 

One of the earliest remarks on the 

subject is that of Origen on Rom. iii. 21: 
‘“Moris est apud Greecos nominibus 
épOpa preponi, que apud nos possunt 
Articuli nominari. Sz guando igitur 
Mosis legem nominat, solitum nomint 
premittit Articulum: si quando vero 
naturalem vult intelligi, sine Articulo 
nominat legem.” Though the form of 
the first sentence (‘‘apud Greecos,” 
““apud nos”) shews that it is due to 
the Latin translator Rufinus, the rule 
about the use of the article seems 
to have proceeded from Origen him- 
self: for it is the basis of his whole 
interpretation of Rom. iii. 21, both in 
the Commentary and in the Philocalia, 
cap. ix. 
It is admitted on all hands that this 
rule, so far as it refers to the Law of 
Moses is generally true, i.e. that where 
the law of Moses is meant vdmos usually 
has the Article prefixed. 

Is the rule true without exceptions ? 

If there are any exceptions, are they 
merely arbitrary, or can they be explained 
on any known principle, so as not to de- 
stroy the general rule ? 

In other words does St. Paul use 
vopos and 6 vopos indifferently to signify 
the particular law of Moses? 

Bp. Middleton maintains the general 
truth of the rule, admitting “‘no other 
exceptions than those by which words 
the most definite are frequently affected.” 
We must first inquire on what prin- 
ciple the general rule is founded, and 
then consider the alleged exceptions. 

A clear view of the nature of the 
Article, and of the effect of its insertion 
or omission, was long since given by Mr. 
T. S. Green, “ Grammar of the N. T. 
Dialect,” 1842, p. 132. “The Article 
is prefixed to a word, when it conveys 
an idea already in some degree fami- 
liarized to the mind, and in so doing 
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expresses something definite. Definite- 
ness attaches to the general idea, when 
this idea is identified with one which has 
been already impressed upon the mind. 
The Article is a sign of this identifica- 
tion, and thus is closely but not primarily 
connected with definiteness.” (Slightly 
abridged.) 

Again, p. 165: ‘Since the Article is 
prefixed to a word when its idea is 
already familiarized, and is a mark or 
intimation of that circumstance, the 
natural effect of its presence is to divert 
the thoughts from dwelling upon the 
peculiar import of the word, and is adverse 
to its inherent notion standing out as apro- 
minent point in the sense of the passage, 
it being an unquestionable law that, 
while novelty excites attention and scru- 
tiny, familiarity is commonly associated 
with a passing glance.” 

The first passage to which Mr. Green 
refers (p. 171) as illustrating “the ten- 
dency of the presence of the Article to 
divert the attention from the peculiar 
inherent meaning of a word to which it 
is prefixed, and of its removal to recall it” 
is Joh. i. 1, Oeds Hy 6 Adyos: ‘Had the 
Article been prefixed, the sense would 
have been, that the Word was identical 
with the entire essence of the sole Deity. 
In the actual words @eds is the predicate ; 
that is, all that is involved in the notion of 
@cds is predicated of the Word, namely 
the proper nature and attributes of 
Deity. The absence of the Article, 
further, admits of the Divine Word 
being possessed of this nature in 
common with other beings or Persons.” 

The importance and correctness of 
this statement will be at once seen by 
referring to Professor Westcott’s note on 
the same passage in this Commentary : 
“Tt is necessarily without the Article 
(eds not 6 @eéds) inasmuch as it de- 
scribes the nature of the Word, and does 
not identify His Person. It would be 
pure Sabellianism to say the Word was 
6 cds.” 

Again on Joh. v. 27, Dr. Westcott 
writes: “The omission of the Article 
concentrates attention upon the nature, 
and not upon the personality of Christ.” 

Again on xix. 7: “The omission of 
the Article (vids @cod) concentrates 
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attention upon the nature and not upon 
the personality of Christ.” 

We thus see that the principle on 
which Mr. Green founded the general 
rule for the insertion or omission of 
the Article is accepted by Professor 
Westcott: we shall find presently that it 
is no less clearly recognised by Bp. 
Lightfoot. 

Unfortunately Mr. Green was not 
consistent in applying his own principle 
to St. Paul’s use of the word vdyos: this, 
he writes, “is precisely a case in 
which it might be expected that the 
constant and familiar use of the word 
would lead to the dropping of the 
Article; and that such was the actual 
effect, may be concluded from such 
passages as the following: Rom. x. 4, 
tédos yap vouou Xpurrds, 1 Macc. il. 21, 
KataAurety vomov Kat dicaspara” (p. 228). 

Mr. Green infers that we cannot 
safely conclude “that the Apostle never 
uses the anarthrous word to signify the 
Jewish Law.” “But,” he adds, “it 
would scarcely be too hardy an assump- 
tion, that ‘he Apostle has been precise with 
respect to the Article in those passages of 
his writings where any ambiguity was 
undesirable.” 

This uncertain mode of speaking 
virtually abandons many passages to 
the caprice, or preconceived opinions 
of individual Commentators. It will 
be made clear by a few examples that 
the question can hardly be said to have 
been as yet expressly and finally settled. 

Dean Alford writes on Rom. ii. 12 ff. 
“Nopos throughout signifies the law of 
Moses, even though anarthrous, in every 
place except where the absence of the 
Article corresponds to a J/ogical inde- 
finiteness, as e. g. éavtots ciow vopos, Y, 
14: and even there not “a law”: see 
note.” The note on v. 14 is, ‘are fo 
themselves (so far) the law, not ‘a law, 
&c.’ 

Again, on ii. 13 (ot dxpoaral vdpov), 
“yduos was indisputably the law of 
Moses.” 

These statements seem directly op- 
posed to Mr. Green’s view of the effect 
produced by omission of the Article 
They are equally opposed to Dr, 
Vaughan’s careful distinction of vomos 
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and 6 véuos in his notes on Rom. ii. 
12-15. 

Bp. Ellicott in his Commentary on 
Galatians adopted Dean Alford’s view, 
while Bp. Lightfoot agrees with Mr. 
Green, Dr. Westcott, and Dr. Vaughan. 
Thus on ii. 19, dua vopov voy ameGavoy, 
Bp. Ellicott writes (in 1854) ‘‘ The real 
difficulty in these words rests on the 
meaning of vduos: this must be decided 
on exegetical grounds, for it appears 
most certain that véuos may be an- 
arthrous, and still clearly mean the law 
of Moses: see Winer, ‘Gr.’ § 8.” Ac- 
cordingly the Bishop adds that “ Néwos 
in each case has the ‘same meaning ; 
that meaning is the Mosaic law.” 

Bishop Lightfoot, on the contrary, 
writes on the same passage: “The 
written law—the Old Testament—is 
always 6 vopos. At least it seems never 
to be quoted otherwise. Nomos without 
the Article is ‘law’ considered as a 
principle, exemplified no doubt chiefly 
and signally in the Mosaic law, but 
very much wider than this in its appli- 
cation.” 

The same difference runs throughout 
the two Commentaries on Galatians, as 
may be seen by referring to the notes on 
Me 5c.1y.. 4) 53: Vv. 183 vi. 13.. Also 
on Philipp. iii. 5, xara vouov Papicaios, 
Bp. Ellicott’s note is, ‘in respect 
of the law (of Moses) @ pharisee. 
“Néuos is here the ‘ Mosaic law,’ &c.” : 
while Bp. Lightfoot writes: ‘“ véyov] 
Jaw’ not ‘the law’; for though the 
Mosaic law is meant, it is here re- 
garded in the abstract as a principle 
of action, being co-ordinated with {ios 
and Sucaoctvyv.” See below, p. 47. _ 

When opinions so distinctly opposite 
are so strongly maintained on either side, 
it is reasonable to suppose that some 
further investigation of the facts of the 
case is necessary. We propose there- 
fore to examine the usage of the word 
yopos, with and without the Article (i.) in 
the Septuagint, (ii.) in the New Testament 
generally, and (iii.) in St. Paul’s Epistles. 

i. UsaGE IN THE SEPTUAGINT. As 
Tromm’s Concordance to the LXX is 
notoriously imperfect, we shall endeavour 
to supplement its deficiencies from the 
excellent Hebrew Concordance of Furst. 
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We may first observe that the word 
(7A), of which véuos is the usual 
rendering, has a very wide range of 
meaning. According to Fiirst it means 
“ doctrine, instruction, teaching paternal 
and Divine; hence the whole Mosaic 
law, and also the whole word of God, 
both law and ordinances, then the law 
specially, and particular laws and pre- 
cepts, then metaphorically system. and 
method (2 Sam. vii. 19).” 

For an instance of the more general 
sense of the word we may refer to the 
note in this Commentary on Mic. iv. 2, 
“for the law shall go forth of Zion.” 
“ Rather, for out of Zion shall go forth 
alaw. The Hebrew word for Jaw 
literally signifies zus¢ruction. ‘The old 
law is not what is here meant, but the 
Sulfilment of it (Matt. v. 17, 18), the 
teaching of Christ.” 

Another point to be noticed is that 
in regard to the use of the Article the 
Septuagint follows the Hebrew very 
closely. 

Thus the word vdjos is used to translate 
M1 about 187 times, and only in about 
six passages do the Hebrew and the 
Greek differ as to the insertion or 
omission of the Article. In four of 
these places (Prov. xxviii. 4 (twice), xxi 
18, Isai. xxiv. 5) the LXX have zm- 
properly inserted it, as is well explained 
by Delitzsch in his note on Isai. xxiv. 5: 
“Understanding the earth as we do in 
a general sense, ‘ie daw’ cannot sig- 
nify merely the positive law of Israel. 
The Gentile world had also a Zorah or 
divine teaching within, which contained 
an abundance of divine directions 
(tordth).” With this view agree Jerome, 
Aben-Esra, Vitringa, Rosenmiiller. 

In Mal. ii. 8, 9 (€v vou) the LXX have 
not heard the Article in 111"3, 

Nor does this close agreement imply a 
departure from the general use of the 
Article in Greek: for “in Hebrew the 
Article is employed with a Noun to limit 
its application in nearly the same cases 
as in Greek or German (or Lngiish), 
namely, only when a definite object, one 
previously mentioned, or already known, 
or the only one of its kind, is the subject 
of discourse” (Gesenius, ‘ Hebrew Gram- 
mar,’ § 109). 
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Of the 187 passages above mentioned 
6 vouos is used in 120 with other de- 
fining words which render the Article 
necessary. these examples need no 
discussion. 

The same may be said of five other 
passages, in which rod véuov is dependent 
on a Noun which has the Article, 
either 7d BuBAiov or rovs Adyous (2 Ki. 
BRU dit, XXL 24, <2. Chr, xxxive[295 
Neh, viii. 3, 9); and in ove passage 2 Ki. 
xxii. 8, BiBAlov rod vopov etpov, where 
rod vopov seems to be dependent on an 
anarthrous Noun, the Article before 
BiBriov has been improperly omitted by 
the LXX from a literal adherence to the 
Hebrew, in which the antecedent Noun 
is in the construct state and therefore 
without the Article. 

In eight passages (2 Chr. xxxi. 21; 
BUA Vil, 50 50x: 355 Neh. vill. 2,7 $ x 
34, 363; xiii. 3) 6 vdpos has the Article 
because “the Law of Moses” is meant, 
z. ¢. the Pentateuch as a whole, or pos- 
sibly in Ezra x. 3 the particular law 
about the marriage of Priests. In Jer. 
ii, 8 (FVII YN) the LXX have added 
pou unnecessarily. In Zeph. ii. 4 Tromm 
reads doeBovow eis tov vopuov, but Field 
has doeBotow vopov, which agrees with 
the Hebrew. 

Adding the four passages above men- 
tioned in which the LXX have impro- 
perly inserted the Article, we have 140 
passages in which 6 yduos occurs, and out 
of these there are only eight, in which, 
without some further definition, it stands 
for “the Law” of Moses. In fact it 
is only in the later books 2 Kings, 
2 Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, that 
this limited sense of “the Law” is 
found. 

It remains for us now to examine the 
forty-seven passages in which véuos is 
used without the Article. 

In twenty of these passages vopos is fol- 
lowed by a Genitive defining the giver 
of the law Kupiov, @eod, tod cod, 
Moicéws, pov. 

In three other passages (Neh. ix. 13 ; 
Mal. ii. 6; Prov. xiii. 15) v6j.0s, followed 
by a Genitive, has a perfectly general 
sense “a law of truth,” “a wise man’s 
instruction,” 


In three passages vou is found with 
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the Preposition év, 2 Chr. xv. 3, €v od von, 
where it is perfectly indefinite, and Mal. 
ii. 8, 9 év vduw, on which see above, p. 43. 

In two passages the genitive véuov de- 
pending on an anarthrous Noun seems 
at first sight to mean definitely “the 
law.” 

But in the first of these passages 
2 Chr. xxxiv. 15, BiBAlov vopov, the 
LXX have been again misled, as in 2 Ki, 
xxii. 8, by the omission in Hebrew of 
the Article before the Noun in the 
construct state: there they wrote B.BXtov 
Tov vouov, here more consistently B.BAtov 
vopov, while in both passages 7d BuBAiov 
tov vouov would have been the right 
rendering. 

In the other passage, Prov. vi. 23, 
Niyvos évtoA} vopov kal pas 1S a mis- 
translation of the Hebrew, which 
means a “commandment is a lamp,~ 
and instruction (Torah) is light,” 
the Articles being wrongly inserted in the 
A. V. See Delitzsch on the passage, 
and at p. 42 of his Commentary on 
Proverbs: “In vain do we look for the 
name Israel in the Proverbs, even the 
name Torah has a much more flexible 
idea attached to it than that of the law 
written at Sinai: compare xxvill. 4; 
KXIX, 1S, with XXvilly 7; >(xXule EAL eds 

In four of the remaining nineteen 
passages we find vdpos es, which needs 
no remark. In three more (Deut. 
xxxill, 3; Neh. ix.’ 14; Isat dt 4) the 
A. V. renders vémos rightly without the 
Definite Article. In twelve passages 
(Prov. xxviii. 7,93; Isai. iL 3; vill 16, 
20; Jer. xvill.:18; Lam. i. 6; Ezem 
vii. 26; Mic. iv, 2; Hab. 1. 43; Hage. 
ii, 11; Mal. ii. 7) the meaning is in- 
definite, “instruction” or “law,” and 
the Article is wrongly inserted in the 
A. V., not being found in the Hebrew. 

We thus arrive at the general result 
that vémos, without the Article, and with- 
out some defining Genitive, never means 
“the law” of Moses as a definite whole. 

This result is confirmed by the twenty- 
two passages in which voyos, with or with- 
out the Article, is found in the Apocrypha. 

When it means definitely “the law,” 
it either takes the Article (Ecclesiasticus 
xlix. 4; 2 Macc, iv. 17; Vil. 9 ; Sus. 7. 62) 
or is followed by a defining Genitive or 
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Relative (Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 23; xxxix. 
1,8; xli. 8; xl. 25 xliv. 203 xlv. 17; 
xlvi. 14). 

In seven passages (Ecclesiasticus 
Poets, 245 XXxill. 2 3°; xxxiv. 8; 
xxxv. 1; xlv. 5) the general meaning 
(Divine instruction, a precept, a law) is 
evident. 

In t Macc. i. 21 (katadurely vopov 
kal ducaudpata), the passage quoted by 
Mr. Green, the omission of the Articles 
may be explained by the principle of 
“enumeration ” (Winer, p. 149, note 2; 
Middleton p. 99), or we may very 
properly retain the literal rendering 
‘to forsake law and ordinances”), thus 
bringing out into prominence the in- 
herent force of the ideas. The three 
remaining passages (1 Macc. x. 373 xi. 
34, 57) have no bearing on the question 
before us. 


iii USAGE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
GENERALLY, 


When we turn to the New Testa- 
ment, we find that in the Gospels vdpos 
occurs thirty-two times, and has the 
Article in all except three passages. 
In Luke ii. 23, 24 ev vopw Kvpiov, the 
Article is omitted either because a 
particular law is meant (Ex. xii. 12; 
Ley. xii. 6), or more probably on 
account of the anarthrous Kupiov, as fre- 
quently in the LXX. 

In Joh. xix. 7 (“ We have a law”) 
vowov refers indefinitely either to the 
whole law, or to the particular law 
Lev. xxiv. 16,—indefinitely because the 
speakers do not assume that it was pre- 
viously known to Pilate, or else to draw 
attention to the authoritative character 
of the code, as aw which ought to be 
carried out. 

These three exceptions in no way 
affect the truth of Origen’s rule when 
applied to the Gospels, that when the 
law of Moses is meant the Article is 
always used (5 vopos). We also observe 
in the Gospels that 6 vépos, without 
further definition, has become the re- 
cognised title of the Mosaic Law, or 
Pentateuch. } : 

In Acts 6 vduos occurs nineteen times, 
yduos only once xiii. 39 (&v vdpo Moiicews), 
where the defining Genitive renders the 
Article unnecessary. 
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In the Epistle of St. James the word 
is found ten times. Twice only (ii. 9, 
Io) it means “the law” of Moses asa 
whole, and has the Article. 

In three passages the omission of the 
Article brings out emphatically the 
character of the particular law meant as 
“a perfect law” (i, 25), & “royal law” 
(ii. 8), “a daw of liberty” (ii. 12). 

In the five remaining instances, ii. 11, 
and iv. 11, where voos recurs four times, 
it is to be rendered simply “law” as in 
the perfectly similar passage Rom. ii 
25, where see note. 


li, UsaGe 1n St. Paut’s EPISTLES, 


Before proceeding to examine St. 
Paul’s usage of the word, let us remind 
ourselves that the question is whether 
vouos without the Article is ever used, 
like 6 vduos, simply as a Proper Name of 
“the law” of Moses. We have found 
no such use in the LXX, Apocrypha, 
Gospels, Acts, or Catholic Epistles, Is 
it to be found in St. Paul? 

The best mode of answering the 
question will be to classify the uses of 
the word first in other Epistles, and 
then separately in Romans. 

In St. Paul’s Epistles, other than 
Romans, the word occurs forty-seven 
times, mot including 1 Cor. vii. 39, 
where véuw is interpolated. 

(1) 6 vouos. In eighteen passages it has 
the Article 1 Cor. ix. 8, 9; xiv. 21, 34; 
KV, 505 Gal. ill, 10, $2, 03,087, 19;-2) 
24°, Wi 21s Na Sy. TA) Ving Sy \tamvennOU 
Xpiorod) ; Eph. ii. 15; 1 Tim. i. 8. 

In all these passages it means the daw 
of Moses, except in Gal. vi. 2, and pro- 
bably 1 Cor. xiv. 21. 

(2) vopos. (a) In three passages it is 
evidently, from the form of the sentence, 
indefinite: Gal. iii, 21, « yap éd0y 
vopos 6 Suvdpevos k. T. A. V. 23, KaTa TOV 
ToLouTwy odk gore vomos (a quotation from 
Aristotle: see note on Rom. i. 14), 
1 Tim. i. 9, dukatw vopos od KEtTat. 

(0) In six passages we have the phrase 
é epywv vopov (Gal. ii. 16, thrice ; ili. 2, 
s, 10), onthe meaning of which see our 
note on Rom. iii. 20, and Bp. Lightfoot 
on Gal, iii. To. 

On this point we refer with pleasure to 
Mr. S. C. Green’s excellent ‘ Handbook 
to the Grammar of the Greek Testament,’ 
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p. 218; “Rom. iii, 20: e épywy vopov 
kK. T. A. by deeds of law oe. 
be justi ‘fied, for by law zs the knowledg 
of sin. 

The omission of the Article shows the 
truth to be universal, applicable to all 
men, and to every form of law. Compare 
v. 28 ; Gal. "iiee26.; iii, 2,°5, 10, in all 
which passages the Article is consis- 
tently omitted.” 

St. Paul’s work would have been but 
half done, ifhe had only proved that man 
could not be justified dy the works of the 
Law of Moses. What he has proved, 
and what gives to his Epistle its eternal 
significance is that dy xo works of law, 
by no legal obedience, can man in any 
age or nation earn for himself righteous- 
ness before God: if he could, Christ’s 
death was needless (Gal. il. 21). 

(c) In Gal. ii. 19, vopw daeBavor, the 
law of Moses is regarded in its nature 
as “law”:non quia Mosis, sed quia lex. 
“T died to law,” as a principle of justifi- 
cation. 

In Gal. vi. 13, ovd¢ yap of mepitep- 
vopevot avTol vopov pvddocovow, the mean- 
ing is that the circumcisionists, who 
enforce the particular ordinance, are 
not themselves in the full and true sense 
“ doers of law,” because they omit ‘che 
weightier matters of the law—judgment, 
mercy, and faith.’ In both passages 
the absence of the Article gives pro- 
minence #0 the general idea “law,” and 
the Apostle’s thought gains breadth and 
force by the more exact rendering. 

In the remaining eighteeh passages 
vduos without the Article is governed by 
a Preposition é:d, éé, év, kata, bo : 1 Cor. 
ix. 20 (four times) ; Gal. ii. 19, 213 iii. 
Pip alo, .2tye2 te lV A, 8; Et Ved, 
18; Philipp. iii. 5, 6, 9. 

The notion that in these passages 
vouos is anarthrous simply because 
it is governed by a Preposition has 
nothing in its favour: it is opposed 
to the constant usage of the LXX, 
Apocrypha, and Gospels, in none of 
which (as we have seen above) i is there 
a single passage where vopos meaning 
“the law” of Moses loses its Article on 
account of being governed bya Preposi- 
tion, except where the LXX overlooked 
the presence of the Article in the 
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Hebrew. On the other hand in every 
passage where the Article is omitted, the 
context not only admits the exact render- 
ing “law” but gains by it a more forcible 
and comprehensive meaning. 

As a crucial test we may take the 
passage Rom. iii. 31, vouov ovv Karap- 
yodjev bua is WurTeéws ; pay yevowto, GAAG 
vopov iatdvopev. Dean Alford’s note 
is as follows: “vdu0s not ‘law’ but 
‘the law,’ as everywhere in the Epistle. 
We may safely say that the Apostle never 
argues of Jaw, abstract, in the sense of 
a system of precepts—its attributes or its 
effects—but always of THE Law, con- 
crete,—the law of God given by Moses, 
when speaking of the Jews, as here: 
the law of God,in as far as written on 
their consciences, when speaking of the 
Gentiles.” ; 

Can we really believe that St. Paul 
meant, what is thus attributed to him, 
““we establish THE Law,” concrete, the 
law of God given by Moses to the Jews ? 
Before answering, let the reader study 
what St. Paul had written a few months 
before to the Galatians (ii. 18) with 
Dean Alford’s own commentary upon it: 

“Tf I build again the things which I 
destroyed, IT make myself a transgressor.” 
The force of the verse is—You, by now 
re-asserting the obligation of the law, are 
proving (guoad ¢e) that your former step 
of setting aside the law was in fact a 
transgression of it.” 

It appears inconceivable that St. 
Paul, after this, should say “ we establish 
the law,” but it is perfectly natural that 
he should say, “we do not annul, nay 
we establish, Zew in its true character 
and essential nature as a revelation of 
the holy will of God,” which can be 
fulfilled only through faith in Christ 
(viii. 4). See our notes on the passage. 

We proceed to classify the various 
uses of vos in the Epistle to the Romans. 

I. We find 6 vémos about thirty-five 
times, sometimes in a tropical sense 
(as in vil. 21, 233 viii, 2), but usually 
meaning the law of Moses. 

II. In about forty passages vdmos is 
without the Article, and its meanings 
may be classified as follows :— 

(a) vouos “daw” in a tropical sense, 
“a ruling principle.” 
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Rom. u. 
Peale 
Sls 


14, 
27, 
23, 


Eavrots eiow  VOpos. 

bud vopov TLOTEWS. 

ETepov vomov ey Tots pe 
Aeoi _Hov. 

vopp dpaprtias. 

vopov dixacoovvys. 

eis vomov [Suxaroovvys]. 


» 25; 
ix, 31, 


? ” 


No one could think of applying these 
passages to the Law of Moses. 

(4) vojos “Jaw” in an unlimited sense, 
in negative or intezrogative sentences, 


ili. 27, bua qotov vo pov 5 
iv. I 5» ob yep ovK eoTuv VO[OS. 
V. 13, #9 OvTOs vopov. 


To these passages we cannot hesitate 
to add 


i. 14, To [Tr vopov exovTa., 


Byes). NOUTOE VOwOV py) EXoVTES. 


See the notes on this verse. 

(¢) In another class of passages the 
omission of the Article brings into pro- 
minence the nature of “daw” as a 
general principle : 

il. 17, eravaraty vopeD. 

» 255 ea VOJLOV Tpagons. 

» 9» €av de mapaBarns vouou *s. 

» 27, TapaBdrny vopov. 

lil, 31, vopoy ov Katapyotpev; 

GANA vopmov iordvopev. 
vomos b¢ mapeonrbev. 
yyveokover yap vouov Aad, 
dvdpt déderar vopw. 

x. 4, TeLos yap vopov Xpiords, 

xii. 8, vopov wemAjpuxer. 

3» 10, wAnpwpa odv vouov 7 &yarn. 

After carefully studying these pas- 
sages we shall feel no doubt that the 
same general idea of “law” is to be 
found in the following passages : 


» oP] 
Weez2O, 


Vile Ts 
Winn? , 


il. 12, ooot év vow HPApToV. 
bua vO pov KiB ovrate 
ii. 23, Os év vouw Kavyaoa. 
lil. 20, dia yap vopmov ériyvwors dpap- 
Tias. 
lil. 21, xwpls vouov Sixacoovvy mepa- 
; 
vepwra. 
ov yep dua. vopov 4 eraryyedia. 
ol €k vopov. 
dxpu yap vopov dpapria hv. 
ou yep core bard VO[L0V. 
ovk eopev U0 vOmoY. 


iv. 13, 
iv. I4, 
ui ee 
vi. 14, 
» 15) 
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A 
bua 


Vii. 7» Spapriay ovK eyvov €i i) 
vopov. 

» 8, xwpis yap vopov dpaprio VEKP Ge 

x» 9, elwv xwpis vopov more. 


ili, 20, é& @ epyov vopov od duxawwOynoerate 
» 28, Xepis gpyov VOLOv. 
1X, 32, os &€ épywy [vopuov]. 


In the only remaining passage Vil. 25, 
vot dovrediw vO pup @cov, we might ex- 
plain the omission of the Article as in 
Luke ii, 23, but the antithesis véuw 
dwaprias shows that the proper render- 
ing is “a law of God” “a divine law.” 
See note. 

In this last class (c) are found the 
passages, which have been thought to 
prove most certainly that vowos is used 
indifferently with 6 véyos as a Proper 
Name for “the Law” of Moses. 

For a more correct interpretation we 
must refer to the foot-notes on each 
passage. 

We may however refer here to one 
or two passages in which, at first sight, 
it may seem difficult to maintain the 
correct ee of the indefinite VOMOS. 

In Phil. iii, 5, xara vépov Papicaios 
(cited shaves . 43), if we introduce the 
definite sense te the Law,” we should be 
obliged to include the Oral Law, for it 
was the fundamental principle of the 
Pharisees to make the Oral Law as 
binding as the written Law of Moses. 
The real meaning however is that St. 
Paul had been as strict as any Pharisee 
“in regard to law,’ because he had 
looked upon law as the principle of 
justification before God. 

In t Cor. ix. 20, rols imd vopov as 
tro vomov, py av advros tard vopov, St. 
Paul’s meaning is that he was not, like 
the unconverted Jews, “under law” 
as a condition of righteousness. In no 
other sense could he say that he was not 
himself under the law, unless the law 
were limited to the Ceremonial. as dis- 
tinct from the Moral Law. 

But can we adopt this distinction ? 
Can we say that St. Paul’s expression, 
“ Ve are not under the law, but under 


grace,’ applies only to the Ceremonial 


and not to the Moral Law? It is clearly 
impossible, For what is the example 
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chosen by the Apostle to: prove that we 
are delivered from the Law? It is no 
outward ordinance, no ceremonial ob- 
servance, but a moral precept, the deep 
heart-searching principle of moral obedi- 
ence. “ Zhou shalt not covet” (Rom. vii. 
7, py émOvpjoes). This is the law of 
which St. Paul says that it wrought in 
him all manner of concupiscence, and 
that sin took occasion by it, and slew 
him. How could these deadly effects 
result from the moral law which is holy 
just and good, ordained to life, except 
from its being perversely regarded as 
a means of earning justification, which 
its nature as law forbids? 

Lastly, as the best apology for a long 
discussion, we will quote the weighty 
words of Bp. Lightfoot, “on a fresh 
Revision of the New Testament,” p. 99. 
“The distinction between vduos and 
6 vouos is very commonly disregarded, 
and yet it is full of significance. Behind 
the concrete representation—the Mosaic 
law itself—St. Paul sees an imperious 
principle, an overwhelming presence, 
antagonistic to grace, to liberty, to spirit, 
and (in some aspects) even to life— 
abstract law, which, though the Mosaic 
ordinances are its most signal and 
complete embodiment, nevertheless is 
not exhausted therein, but exerts its 
crushing power over the conscience in 
diverse manifestations. The one—the 
concrete and special—is 6 vouos; the 
other—the abstract and universal—is 
vonos. To the full understanding of 
such passages as Rom. ii. 12 sg., iil. 
19 $9., lv. 13 sg., Vil. 1 5g., Gal. ill. 10 5¢., 
and indeed to an adequate conception 
of the leading idea of St. Paul’s doctrine 
of law and grace, this distinction is 
indispensable.” 

We will only add that “law” assumes 
this form of an imperious principle 
opposed to grace and liberty only when 
it is viewed as the condition of justifica- 
tion, the means of attaining to right- 
eousness before God through the merit 
of good works. Viewed according to 
its true idea as the expression of God’s 
will, and the guide of man’s obedience, 
it “is holy, just, and good,” “ spiri- 
tual,” and “ordained to life” (vii. 10, 
12, 14). 


mace: 7.3 
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THE FLESH. 


The word “flesh” (cap&) occurs 
twenty-eight times in Romans, and fre- 
quently in St. Paul’s other Epistles, 
especially Galatians: it has various 
meanings which must be carefully dis- 
tinguished, if we wish to have a clear 
understanding of the Apostle’s teaching 
in many important passages. The in- 
quiry has been made more necessary 
by the efiorts of recent writers to show 
that St. Paul’s use of the words “flesh” 
and “spirit” agrees not so much with 
the Old Testament as with the dualism 
of the Greek philosophy of his age. 

This view of St. Paul’s doctrine of 
“the Flesh” is adopted with various 
modifications by Holsten, R. Schmidt, 
Liidemann, and Pfleiderer, Their several 
views are briefly stated and compared 
by Wendt in a good monograph “ Die" 
Begriffe: Fleisch und Geist ;” Pfleiderer’s 
views are contained in his ‘ Paulinism,’ 
pp. 35-67. We can only notice the 
chief points of the theory. 

The Finite and the Infinite, Man and 
God, are said to be conceived by St. Paul 
as “Flesh” and “Spirit.” These are 
contrasted first in a physical sense. 

“Flesh” is the earthly, material, 
living substance of man’s body; even 
the “sou/” (yvxy) is included in the 
“flesh,” being the vitality or animating 
force of its earthly matter. The antithesis 
to “flesh” is “ spirit,’ a higher material 
but not earthly substance, belonging ex- 
clusively to the Divine nature, and having 
as its essential characteristic a life-giving 
force. According to one view (Holsten’s) 
the whole man is made up of “ flesh” 3 
“ spirit” forms no part of his nature, but 
is simply transcendental and Divine 
(Wendt, pp. 80, 86). 

“« Flesh,” in its physical aspect, is weak, 
transient and perishable: in the intellec- 
tual world it is the principle of error: 
in the sphere of morals, it is the principle 
of evil, and here it comes into direct 
conflict with “‘ sfzvit,” as an opposing 
force (2d. p. 81). 

“ Thus from the opposition of physically 
different substances, as set forth in 1 Cor, 
xv. results the dualism of antagonistic 
moral principles” (Pfleiderer, i. p. 54), 
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“Flesh and Spirit both are to Paul not 
inert but active substances (Rom. viii. 
5 ff.). The flesh works as sensual desire, 
the spirit as non-sensual will” (Holsten, 
‘Das Evangelium d. Paulus,’ p. 127). 

This idea of the “jlesh” is supposed 
to pervade St. Paul’s system of doctrine: 
it explains his view of the Law, of Sin, 
of Christ’s Person and work. 

(1) Disregarding the ceremonial or- 
dinances as having reference only to the 
“flesh,” he recognises the Moral Law as 
spiritual and divine. 

(2) Sin has its natural source in the 
“flesh,” which is in itself unholy, in 
opposition to “ sfivit” which is holy. 
But the sin thus actually grounded in 
man’s nature (dwapria) is at first un- 
conscious and guiltless, and is thus dis- 
tinguished from conscious transgression 

(rapaBacis). Indwelling sin is thus a 
- real though unconscious tendency of 
the “‘ flesh” to strive against the “ sfzrzz,” 
and the spiritual law, and thus it in- 
evitably and of necessity produces con- 
scious transgression and the sense of 
guilt (2d. p. 82). 

(3) Christ even in His pre-existent 
state is regarded as man, the heavenly 
spiritual man: His “flesh” belongs not 
to His permanent Being, but only to 
His earthly life. 

Sin (dpapria, not rapaBacrs) dwelt in 
His flesh as in that of other men: and 
hence the indwelling power of sin 
was destroyed in the destruction of the 
earthly substance of His flesh. : 

The ‘“‘ new life” of believers consists 
in the gift of the Divine spirit whereby 
they appropriate and realise in their own 
persons this effect of Christ’s death, by 
continually subduing the flesh to the 
spirit, a process which will be perfected 
only in the end of the world, when 
matter, in its grosser form, will be wholly 
overpowered by spirit (2d. p. 83). 

It is evident even from this brief and 
imperfect sketch that in this so-called 
Pauline doctrine we have quite “ another 
gospel,” and not that which St. Paul has 
been usually supposed to preach. The 
theory, in all the various forms under 
which it is presented, is mainly founded 
upon the assumption that St Paul 
regards the “flesh” as essentially sinful. 
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It thus involves the necessary conse- 
quence that our Blessed Lord not only 
bare “the likeness of sinful Jiesh,’ but 
that His flesh itself was sinful: see note 
on Vill. 3. 

It will not then be thought a needless 
labour if we try to ascertain what mean- 
ing the Apostle really attached to a 
word so important in his teaching as 
“the flesh.” 

1. In its original and proper meaning 
adpé denotes the material of the living 
body, whether of man or of other 
animals, as in Lev. xvii. 11. 

In this sense it occurs in ii. 28, 
‘circumcision, which ts outward in the 
jiesh” : compare Bp. Lightfoot’s note on 
Col. i. 22, “tn the body of his flesh.” 
It must be observed that in xiv. 21, “¢ 
eat flesh,” the Greek word is not odp& 
but xpéas, which means dead flesh, a dis- 
tinction rightly observed by the LXX 
in translating the Hebrew word (wa) 
which means flesh either dead or living. 

2. In the common Hebrew phrase 
“all flesh” (Gen. vi. 12, 13, 19 3 vii. 21) 
all earthly living things are included with 
man, except where the context limits 
the meaning to mankind (Job xii. 10; 
Ps:lxv. 23 Joel. a. 23). In Roms: ne 
20, ov dukawwOyjoerat Taca odp& évamov 
avrov, a quotation from Ps. cxliil. 2, 
St. Paul has substituted “xo flesh” for 
“no man living,’ and the change 
may have been made on purpose to 
strengthen the contrast between man, in 
his imperfect nature, and the God before 
whom he stands. 

3. “Flesh” is applied by St. Paul to 
human kindred, as in ix. 3, “‘ my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh ;” xi. 14, 
“my flesh.” This usage, like the pre- 
ceding, is derived from the Old Testa- 
ment: see Gen. xxxvil. 27, “he is our 
brother, and our flesh.’ We cannot see 
that it necessarily implies, as Wendt 
supposes, p. 159, a contrast between the 
merely human relation, and the relation 
of man to God, or between “flesh” and 
“ spirit.” The nature derived by kins- 
men from a common ancestor is simply 
described by that part of it which is 
visible and palpable. 

In ix. 8, on the other hand, there is 
an express contrast made between “‘ the 
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children of the flesh” and “the children 
of the promise,’ equivalent to the contrast 
in Gal. iv. 29: between him “ ¢hat was 
born after the flesh” and “him that was 
born after the Spirit.” 

In iv. 1, where Abraham is called 
“our forefather according fo the 
flesh,’ a similar contrast seems to be 
implied between a merely natural and 
a spiritual relation. 

In neither passage however does the 
contrast, expressed or implied, involve a 
judgment upon the moral quality of 
“< the flesh,” but it is distinguished from 
“the Spirit,’ as that which is merely 
natural from that which is above nature. 

In this usage odp€ represents man’s 
purely natural, earthly condition, a 
condition in which he is subject to 
infirmity, suffering, and death, subject 
also to the temptations which work 
through the senses and their appetites, 
but not originally and essentially sinful. 

It is in this sense that Christ is said in 
i, 3 to have been “ made of the seed of 
David as to the flesh,” and in ix. 5 to 
have sprung “as concerning the flesh,” 
from Israel. In both passages odpé 
denotes what was simply and solely 
natural in his earthly life. 

4. Though “the flesh” is not essentially 
sinful, it is essentially weak, and hence 
the word is used to describe man in his 
weakness, physical, intellectual, or moral. 

As connoting mere physical weakness 
odp& is found in several passages of St. 
Paul's Epistles (2 Cor. iv. 11> vii. 5; 
xiL..7 3 Gal. il, 20; iv. 13) but uot in 
Romans. We may remark that such a 
passage as Gal. ll. 20, “the life that I 
now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of 
the Son of God,” is decisive against the 
notion that “ flesh” is something essen- 
tially sinful. 

Yet mere physical weakness of the 
flesh may be a hindrance to man’s 
spirit, as in Matt. xxvii. 41, “the spirit 
indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak ;” 
and the human spirit thus hampered by 
the weakness of the flesh is so far 
unfitted to be the organ of the Spirit of 
God. 

This opposition of “the flesh” to all 
that is spiritual is more clearly raarked, 
when “the flesh” is regarded as the 
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cause of intellectual weakness: this is 
the case in Rom. vi. 19, “ / speak after 
the manner of men because of the infirmity 
of your flesh,” a passage which should be 
compared with 1 Cor. ii. 14, iil. 1. 

5. Before we proceed to examine the 
passages in which St. Paul speaks of 
“the flesh” in its ethical quality as 
affected by sin (cdp€ duaprias), it will 
be desirable to notice how those who 
would prove that the Apostle regards 
“the flesh” as essentially sinful en- 
deavour to remove the obstacle pre- 
sented by Rom. v. 12 to the acceptance 
of their theory. 

It is admitted by Pfleiderer (‘ Paul- 
inism, p. 45) that the words szz entered 
into the world “undoubtedly imply the 
entrance of something new, which 
consequently did not previously exist at. 
all,” and therefore “it is quite out of 
place to introduce here the doctrine of 
the odp£ as the zatura/ principle of sin, 
for this passage expressly exhibits the 
principle of sin zof as natural, but as 
of historical origin.” 

This evident meaning of Rom. v. 12 
is admitted to be inconsistent with the 
doctrine attributed to St. Paul in Rom. 
vil., that “ ¢he flesh” is originally and by 
its own nature, prior to the first man’s 
transgression, the principle of sin. But 
instead of regarding this formal contra- 
diction as a reason for doubting his own 
view of the doctrine in Rom. vii, 
Pfleiderer finds in it a reason for setting 
aside what he has already admitted to 
be the unquestionable meaning of v. 12: 
“Tf we are compelled to confess that 
there is a formal contradiction between 
Rom. v. 12 f. and Paul’s doctrine of the 
sinful oapé, we are all the more justified 
in penetrating through the obvious form 
of the doctrine in Rom. v. 12 f. to the 
speculative idea embodied in it, which is 
so plainly suggested by the actual words 
of Paul, where he identifies the act of 
Adam with the common act of all. So 
soon as we grasp the thought that it was 
not in truth the first man as an individual 
who was the subject of the fall, but man 
as man, we see the historical beginning 
to be merely the form which expresses 
the universality of the principle which 
has no beginning; and thus the sub- 
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stantial agreement of the passage with 
the line of thought in Rom. vii. is placed 
beyond doubt.” 

Before we can consent thus to set 
aside the obvious and acknowledged 
sense of Rom. v. 12 in favour of a 
“speculative idea” altogether contra- 
dictory to “the Jewish theological 
doctrine” (Pfleiderer, p. 46), we ought 
to be fully convinced that the pro- 
posed interpretation of the Apostle’s 
line of thought in Rom. vii. is at least 
as obvious and as certain, as his meaning 
in Rom. v. 12 is acknowledged to be. 
In other words, it ought to be shown 
that in Rom. vii. “ the flesh” is distinctly 
declared to be originally and in its own 
nature sinful, and that no other inter- 
pretation is admissible. 

We proceed to examine this point. 

In vil. 5, “ when we were in the flesh” 
St. Paul speaks as one who is “in the 
flesh” no longer: “ the flesh” therefore 
cannot here mean the material substance 
of the body per se, nor this earthly 
bodily state per se, but only as subject 
to some quality formerly attached to it, 
namely, as the context shows, a pre- 
dominant sinful propensity. This quality 
is therefore accidental and separable, and 
not of the essence of “ the flesh” con- 
sidered as the material substance of the 
body : and so St. Paul can write “‘ the life 
that I now live in the flesh, I live by the 
Jaith of the Son of God” (Gal. ii. 20), a 
passage which, as clearly as Rom. vii. 5, 
refutes the notion that “‘ he flesh,” i.e. the 
material living substance of the body, is 
essentially sinful. 

_ The next passage in which the word 
occurs is vil. 18, ‘‘ For [ know that in 
me, that 1s in my flesh, dwelleth no good 
thing.” Here not only is the moral weak- 
ness and worthlessness of “the flesh” 
asserted in the strongest possible terms, 
but the utter absence of good is alleged 
as evidence of something worse than 
weakness, of positive indwelling sin 
(v. £7). ; 

“ The flesh” then is regarded by St. 
Paul as a dwelling-place, and seat, not 
necessarily the only seat, of sin: but it 
is important to observe that his judg- 
ment is the result of practical experience 
(ota), not of any speculative analysis 
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of the ideas of “ flesh” and “ sin.” He 
found as a fact sin dwelling in his flesh: 
we may add that he regarded this as a 
fact of universal experience (ili. g—20) : 
but we have no reason to suppose that 
he regarded sin as inseparable from the 
very essence of ‘‘ the fiesh” ; we are still 
far from the conclusion that in the 
Apostle’s mind “the flesh is by its 
nature and from the beginning the 
principle of sin” (Pfleiderer, p. 62). 

We pass on to vil. 25: “So then with 
the mind I myself serve the law of God; 
but with the flesh the law of sin.” 

Here the form of the sentence dis- 
tinguishes “the flesh” from “the sin” 
which gives law to it, as clearly as it 
distinguishes “the mind” from God 
whose law it serves. Sinin fact appears 
not as an essential property of the flesh, 
but as a power which has brought it into 
bondage. 

The flesh thus ruled by sin becomes 
a chief source of opposition, not only to 
the better impulses of “the mind,” but 
also to the law of God and to the 
influence of His Spirit. Hence it 
naturally becomes personified ; and that 
which was a mere material substance, 
morally inert, is invested in the Apostle’s 
thought with a spontaneous energy and 
a living will, with affections and lusts, 
that war not only against the soul, but 
against God, so that “the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against 
the flesh ; and these are contrary the one to 
the other” (Gal. v. 17). 

It is in this sense that “the flesh” 
is so often mentioned in Rom. viil. as a 
principle pervading all man’s earthly 
life, and ruling it in opposition to all 
that is spiritual and Divine: compare 
the notes on vill. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 
13; xii. 14: also see the notes on vii. 
14 (adpxwos) and xv. 27 (capxtkds). 

The preceding references include 
every passage in the Epistle in which 
oapé and its derivatives occur. But one 
of these passages (viii. 3) requires to be 
further noticed. 

Its true interpretation depends on 
our holding fast the original meaning of 
“ the flesh” under every modification to 
which it is subjected in the Apostle’s 
use. When it is said that the law 
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“was weak through the flesh,” we see 
that St. Paul is regarding “ the flesh” in 
that point of view which he has fully 
explained in vii. 14-25, that is to say, he 
regards “the flesh” not only as morally 
worthless, devoid of all good (vii. 18), 
but as positively opposed to the law 
which is spiritual (v. 14), and as exer- 
cising such dominion over man’s whole 
life that while the mind consents unto 
the law that it is good (v. 16), the will is 
not able to give effect to its better 
impulses, but is forced, as it were, 
unwillingly to do that which the con- 
science hates (v. 15). Against this 
controlling power of “ the flesh” the law 
was weak. 

But God sent his own Son in the 
likeness of this same flesh, which had in 
all men become “flesh of sin.” In our 
notes on this passage we have fully 
discussed the meaning of the expression 
“ dikeness of flesh of sin,” and have, 
as we believe, proved that it does not by 
any means imply that Christ’s own flesh 
was sinful. It may be well to state the 
opposite view in the words of one of its 
most able and moderate advocates: 
“By means of the rvedua dywwovvys, 
which constituted His personality (Rom. 
i. 4), Christ was free from personal sin ; 
not merely from sinful actions, but from 
any personal inward experience whatso- 
ever of sin as His own: He was one 
“who knew no sin)’. 2 Cor. Vv. 21. 
Notwithstanding this, He partook ac- 
cording to the flesh, or according to 
His outward man, of the universal 
human principle of sin, for He nad as 
the material of His body the same flesh of 
sin as all other men” (Pfleiderer, ‘ Paul- 
inism, i. 152). This view is further 
connected, as we might expect, with a 
theory of Christ’s pre-existent nature very 
different from that which St. Paul is 
usually supposed to teach. According 
to Pfleiderer Christ “was essentially 
and originally a heavenly man” (p. 132). 
He is the perfect image of God only so 
far as the Divine essence is “ capable of 
manifestation.” “But this being the 
very image of God is so far from being 
equal to Him, that on the contrary 
Christ’s Lordship over the community 
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and the world implies his unconditiona 
subordination to God” (p. 135). 

His being “in the form of God” 
(Phil. ii. 6) “by no means implies that 
He Himself was also God (@eds 6 Adyos) ; 
on*the contrary, the Pauline notion o 
being in the image of God distinctly 
includes within itself that of being the 
pattern of humanity ” (p. 138). 

In this theory we see one of the 
necessary results of the writer's misin- 
terpretation of the “ Zkeness of sinful 
fiesh:” if Christ's own flesh is assumed 
to be sinful, we can escape from the 
intolerable thought that sin was in the 
Manhood taken into God, only by 
denying the Godhead of the Son. 

On the contrary hold fast throughout, 
as the same writer frequently insists, that 
“ the flesh” is everywhere “the material 
substance of the body” (pp. 48, 49, 57), 
and be content to combine with this 
what the same author (p. 52) calls “‘ the 
common Hebraic notion of oapé, accord- 
ing to which it signifies material sub- 
stance which is void indeed of the spirit 
but not contrary to it, which is certainly 
weak and perishable, and so far unclean, 
but not positively evil,’—which in all 
men except Christ is corrupted and 
defiled by sin, but is neither sin itself, nor 
the original source of sin, nor in its essence 
sinful,—and so we can understand how 
Christ by taking our flesh in its pure 
essence without sin, and preserving its 
sinlessness in every stage of our earthly 
existence through life and unto death, 
“condemned sin in the flesh,’ condemned 
st as naving no rightful place or power 
there, condemned it as an enemy to be 
by His help conquered and cast out. 

The method of interpretation which 
we have now applied to every passage 
in which the word odpé occurs in the 
Epistle to the Romans is equally appli- 
cable to its use in other Epistles, and in 
the Bible generally. There is not, as 
we believe, a single passage which 
contains the doctrine that the flesh is the 
source of sin and essentially sinful,—a 
doctrine which dishonours not only 
man’s nature, but the Father who created 
us, and the Son who for our redemption 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us. 
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1 Paul commendeth his calling to the Romans, 
9 and his desire to come to them. 16 What 
his gospel is, and the righteousness which it 
sheweth. 18 God is angry with all manner 
¥ sin. 21% What were the sins of the Gen- 
tiles. 
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by his prophets in the holy scrip- 
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CuHap. I. 1-7. ADDRESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


The form of salutation with which St. 
Paul begins his Epistles, is here enlarged by 
important statements concerning his Apo- 
stolic office, the nature of the Gospel, and the 
Person of Christ. This stately fulness in the 
opening address of the Epistle well befits the 
grandeur of its subject, and the dignity of a 
Church seated in the Imperial City, to which 
the writer was as yet unknown. 

1. Official designation of the writer. St. 
Paul’s first care, in addressing a church to 
which he is not personally known, is to 
shew by what authority he writes. 

servant of Jesus Christ.| Servant of Christ 
Jesus: see note at the end of the chapter. 
The meaning of the title is not to be derived 
from the condition of the Greek slave: its 
Hebrew origin is clearly seen when St. James 
(i. 1) calls himself “a Servant of God and of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.’ Inthe Old Testament 
“ servant of God” or “ servant of Jehovah” is 
applied to all worshippers of the true God 
(Deut. xxxii. 36; 2 Kings x. 23; Dan. iii. 26), 
but more emphatically to those who are spe- 
cially called to God’s service, as Abraham, 
Moses, David, and the Prophets, and pre-emi- 
nently to the Messiah (Ps. cv. 42; Ex. xiv. 
31; Ps. xviii. title; Isai. xlii. 1; Jer. vil. 25; 
Zech. iii. 8). See Ewald, ‘ History of Israel,’ 
iii. p. 200, note. Inthe New Testament the 
corresponding title, “servant of Christ,” is 
occasionally used of believers in general 
(1 Cor. vii. 22; Eph. vi. 6); but more fre- 
quently apostles love to appropriate to them- 
selves a title so significant of entire devotion 
to a master who is also their Lord and God 
(Gal.i. 10; Phil. i. 1; Jamesi.1; 2 Retry i: 
Jude 1). 


called to be an apostle.| A called apostle. 
In proof of his authority St. Paul now adds 
the more special designation of his office: he 
is an “apostle” in the full and proper sense, 
like the twelve whom Christ so named (Luke 
vi. 13), and, like them, not self-appointed, 
nor of man’s choosing, but “‘ca//ed,’ and sent 
by Christ himself (Gal. i. 1; Acts xxvi. 17, 
éya dmoaréhio oe). 

separated.| Set apart. The Divine call at 
Damascus, in which God’s electing purpose 
was accomplished (Gal. i. 15), was the crisis 
in St. Paul’s life which determined his future 
course : henceforward he was “a chosen vessel 
to bear Christ's name before Gentiles, and 
kings, and the children of Israel” (Acts ix. 15 ; 
Xxii. 14, 15.) Thus ke had been. for ever 
“get apart” from other men not called to 
the same office, and from other pursuits, “ wxto 
the gospel of God.” “ Gospel” means here the 
actual announcement, the living utterance of 
“glad tidings,” not only the facts and doctrines 
contained in the gospel (see note on Mark 
i, r,and 1 Cor. i. 17; Gal. ti. 7; 1 Thess. ili. 2). 
Here, as in Gal. i. 6, 2 Cor. xi. 4, evayyeduov 
is used without the article, because St. Paul 
would indicate the nature and quality of the 
Gospel as a Divine message—‘ good tidings 
from God,” 


2-5. From himself and his office St. Paul 
passes on, with thoughts kindling and ex- 
panding at the mention of the Gospel, to 
declare its relation to ancient prophecy (wv. 2), 
and its great subject, the Son of God, im 
His Incarnation (. 3), 

His Resurrection and Lordship (w. 4), and 

His manifestation to the world through 
His Apostles (w. 5). 

2, 3. The connection with the previous 
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3 Concerning his Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord, which was made of the 


[V- 3 


seed of David according to the 
flesh ; 








verse must not be interrupted by brackets, as 
in the Authorised Version: both sense and 
construction flow on—‘“the glad tidings of 
God which he promised concerning His Son.” 

The prophets foretell both-the publication 
of the Gospel and its contents: “the Jaw 
shall go forth of Zion, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem” (Mic. iv. 2), 
“OQ Jerusalem, that bringest good tidings, 


_ lift up thy voice with strength” (Isai. xl. 


9), “How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace” (Isai. lii. 7; Nah. i. 15). 
These are but a few out of many passages 
which foretell the future proclamation of 
a message from God, apart from any de- 
scription of its contents. But St. Paul not 
only seeks to enhance the majesty of the 
Gospel as thus heralded by prophecy; he 
also calls God’s chief ambassadors “ his pro- 
phets,” as witnesses to the truth of its contents. 

For in vv. 3, 4 he brings forward two his- 
toric facts of paramount importance, which 
identify the Son concerning whom glad tidings 
were promised with Jesus whom Paul 
preaches. The prophets speak of One who is to 
be born of the seed of David (Ps. Ixxxix. 36 ; 
Jer. xxiii. 5), and is to be raised from the dead 
(Ps. il. 7; Xvi. 10; Acts il. 25-32; xiii. 32-37) ; 
the Gospel tells of Him who was born and 
was raised. That these two facts form the 
very foundation of St, Paul’s teaching is clear 
from this passage and 2 Tim. ii. 8: “ Remem- 
der Jesus Christ raised from the dead, 
of the seed of David, according to my 
gospel.” Compare Acts xiil. 23, 30. 


in the holy Scriptures.| In holy scriptures 
(Wiclif). The books of the Prophets are 
“holy writings,” being the records of Divine 
revelation. Compare xvi. 26. 


Concerning his Son.| ‘The essence of the 
Gospel, as divinely imparted to St. Paul (Gal. 
i. 16) and preached by him (2 Cor. i. 19), 
was the revelation of “the Son of God,” “his 
own Son” (viii. 3, compare viii. 32, (Siov, and 
Col. i. 13-17; Phil. ii. 6). St. Paul seems 
never to have applied the title “Son of God” 
to Christ in any other than the highest sense, 
certainly not here, where the Son of God is 
declared to be the one great subject of the 
Gospel and of Prophecy. See on w. 4. 


which was made, d'’c.| In order to fulfil 
that which had been promised concerning 
Him, the Eternal Son must both become the 
Son of Man and be manifested as the Son of 
God. For this cause He “ was made, or born, 
of the seed of David;” an expression which 
points to Christ’s human birth “as derived 


from the greatest of Israel’s kings, and in ~ 
fulfilment of the sure word of prophecy” 
(Ellicott, 2 Tim. ii. 8). Compare John vii. 
42, “Hath not the Scripture said, that Christ 
cometh of the seed of David?” Meyer, Reuss, 
and others try to represent St. Paul’s words 
as inconsistent with the supernatural genera- 
tion of Jesus. But that Mary, as well as 
Joseph, was of the lineage of David is clearly 
implied in the history of the Annunciation, re- 
corded by St. Paul’s constant companion, St. 
Luke, ch. i. 31-35: see note there. Thus, 
while Jesus was the Son of David according 
to the customary and legal view, “ being as 
was supposed the son of Joseph,’ He was at 
the same time, by actual descent, “gf the 
fruit of David's body” (Ps. CXxxii. 11, 12). 

Into these distinctions, however, St. Paul 
does not here enter: he states that which 
according to either view is true, and which is 
everywhere regarded as a notorious fact in 
the Gospel history, that Jesus “ was descended 
from David” (Matt. ix. 27 ; xv. 22; xx. 30, 313 
xxl. 9). See notes on Matt. i. 16, 18. 

The importance of St. Paul’s testimony to 
the Davidic descent of Jesus is greatly en- 
hanced by the fact that Gamaliel, at whose 
feet he was brought up, being grandson of the 
great Hillel, was himself of the house and 
lineage of David. 

For as Christ must be the Son of David, the 
first and simplest test of the claims of Jesus 
was his descent; and this was a matter most 
easily and surely ascertained by a reference 
to genealogies so carefully kept as those of 
the royal family of Judah. Had the slightest 
shadow of doubt ever been cast upon the de= 
scent of Jesus from David, it must have been 
known to Gamaliel: and his disciple Saul 
could never have accepted as the Messiah one 
whose claim to a place in the royal lineage, 
which Gamaliel shared, was false or doubtful. 
See Taanith, cap. iv. § 2: “ Rabbi Levi saith: 
They found a roll of genealogies at Jeru- 
salem, in which was written, Hillel from 
David.” 


according to the flesh.| As to the flesh. 
The sense is the same as in ch. ix. 5, “of 
avhom as concerning the flesh Christ came.” 
In Gal. iv. 23, 29, the words xara odpxa, 
kata mvevdua, after the flesh, and after the 
Spirit, are used in a sense quite different from 
that in which they are here applied to Christ’s 
flesh and Spirit. 

“ Flesh” in its limited and proper sense 
denotes the material substance of the living 
body, but its signification in Scripture is much 
more-extensive and varied: see note on Vii. 5. 
As denoting human nature on that side of 
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4 And "declared to be the Son of 
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spirit of holiness, by the resurrection 


’ God with power, according to the from the dead: 





which our senses take direct cognizance, it is 
most appropriate here, where the purpose is 
to declare that Christ was truly man. 


4. And declared, do’c.| A higher aspect of 
Christ’s nature is now presented in a second 
clause set side by side with the former, and 
rendered emphatic by the absence of any con- 
junction, and by an exact repetition of the 
same form: 

“ Whick was born of the seed of David— 

Which was designated the Son of God.” 


declared.| The Greek word (épicérros) 
means either “ defined” mentally, as in logic, 
(Xen, Mem. 1V. vi. 4, 6) or “designated” 
actually: the latter sense, which is closely 
connected with that of “instituting,” “ appoint- 
ing,” or “ordaining,” is the only sense which 
the word has in the New Test. (see Acts x. 42 ; 
Xvii. 31). 


the Son of God.] Bishop Pearson, ‘Creed,’ 
Art. ii., shews that Christ is so called (be- 
sides other reasons) because He is raised by 
God immediately out of the earth unto im- 
mortal life, because after His Resurrection 
He is made actually Heir of all things, but 
above all because He was begotten of the 
Father before all worlds. 

The direct and proper proof of this last 
meaning of the title is the express teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles: yet even in this 
sense He was indirectly proved by the Resur- 
rection to be the Son of God. 

For the resurrection was (1st) a signal mani- 
festation of Divine power (whether exercised 
by Christ Himself, or by the Father in his 
behalf) ; and therefore (2ndly) a testimony to 
the truth of Him Who claimed to be “ the 
Son of God;” and also (3rdly) according to 
St. Paul’s preaching, in Acts xiii. 33, it was 


the prophetic sign which God had set upon 





His Son in the second Psalm. By it, there- 
fore, He was marked out, or designated, as 
the Son of God. “ Although His precepts, 
His miracles, His character, His express 
language, all pointed to the truth of His God- 
head, the conscience of mankind was not laid 
under a formal obligation to acknowledge It, 
until at length He had been defined to be 
the Son of God with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the 
dead” (Liddon, ‘ Bampton Lect.’ p. 60). 

We must add that the resurrection of 
Jesus not only proved and shewed what He 
was, but also wrought an actual change in 
the mode of His existence (Godet). For He 
who in the Incarnation became One Christ, 
by taking of the Manhood into God, by His 
resurrection entered for the first time as the 


One Christ both God and Man into the glory 
of the Son of God. ‘Thus was He (in Pear- 
son’s words) ‘“‘defined or constituted and 
appointed the Son of God” (‘Creed,’ Art. ii.). 


with power.| By the resurrection Christ 
was designated ‘ with power’ as Son of God, 
because power was the Divine attribute pre- 
eminently displayed therein. So St. Paul 
speaks, in Eph. i. 19, of “‘ the exceeding great- 
ness of his power to us-ward who believe, 
according to the working of his mighty power 
(lit. of the might of his strength), which 
he wrought in Christ, when he raised him from 
the dead.” 


according to tke spirit of holiness.| The 
phrases as to the flesh—as to the Spirit 
are so strictly parallel, that the second 
must necessarily represent, as the first does, 
a constituent part of Christ’s own being. 

Moreover, the peculiar phrase ‘‘ Spirit of 
holiness,’ found only in this passage, is evi- 
dently chosen to distinguish the holy spiritual 
nature of Christ from “ the Holy Spirit,’ who 
is the Third Person of the Trinity. See Note 
at the end of the Chapter. 

The two clauses thus present two sides or 
aspects of the One Incarnate Son of God ; 
the “flesh” that side on which He is visibly 
one with us, “very man,” “born of a woman:” 
“ the Spirit of holiness,” that side on which He 
—the same Son of Man—is proved by the 
resurrection to be the Son of God. 

This “Spirit of holiness” (whether with 
older interpreters we take it to mean the 
essential Deity of Christ, or, as seems to be 
more exact, the Spirit at once Divine and 
human of the Incarnate Son) was in either 
case the sphere and organ of His Divine 
power. In it He triumphed over death: see 
1 Pet. iii. 18,‘ being put to death in (the) flesh, 
but quickened in (the) Spirit,” —a passage which 
confirms the meaning we have given to 
“ flesh ” and “ Spirit.” 

by the resurrection from the dead.| Read, 
of the dead. St. Paul never uses the ex- 
pression “resurrection from the dead,” but 
‘of the dead” (plural). See Acts xvu. 32; 
XXiv. 15, 21. 

So in Acts xxvi 23. St. Paul speaks of 
Christ as the “first from the resurrec- 
tion of the dead” (plural). 

Christ’s rising was a “resurrection of 
the dead” (plural), because in Him the 
general hope of mankind received a first ful- 
filment. Others had been raised by Prophets 
of old, and by Christ Himself, but only to 
die again: “Christ being raised from the 
dead dieth no more.” 
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6 Among whom are ye also the 


5 By whom we have received 
called of Jesus Christ : 


i Or, tothe ‘ - 
grace and apostleship, "for obedience 


ohedience 


of faith, 


to the faith among all nations, for his 
name: 


Jesus Christ our Lord.| In the authorized 
version these words are wrongly placed in wv. 
3, after “Ais Son.” ‘Their right position is at 
the end of v. 4. The Son of David and Son 
of God is thus finally described by three 
well-known titles ; “Jesus” which identifies 
Him.as the crucified Saviour, “ Christ” the 
promised Messiah, “our Lord” the exalted 
King, to whom all power is given in heaven 
and in earth. 


5. By whom we have received.| Rather, 
“Through whom we received grace and 
Apostleship” From the mention of Christ 
as “ Our Lord,” St. Paul takes opportunity to 
describe more fully than in v. 1 the authority 
which he had received from Him as “ head over 
all things to the Church” (Eph. i. 22). Thus 
from the majesty of Christ’s Person he tacitly 
implies the dignity of the Apostolic office. 

The plural here is most appropriate, for 
by it St. Paul asserts his own authority in 
a form which does not exclude, though it 
does not expressly include, the other Apostles. 
Thus, in addressing a Church which no 
Apostle had yet visited, he happily ignores 
any distinction of authority by using the in- 
definite plural: on the other hand in Gal. ii. 
8, 9 observe how carefully he asserts his own 
individual claim, even to the exclusion of 

_ Barnabas. 

St. Paul often speaks of his call to apostle- 
ship as “ the grace that was given” to him 
by God (Rom. xv. 15, 16; Gal. ii. 9; Eph. 
iii. 7-9). But we must not on that account 
take the two terms together as equivalent to 
the “grace of apostleship,” nor yet entirely 
separate them as if St. Paul had first received 
the personal grace of salvation, which is com- 
mon to all believers, and then afterwards 
been called to the Apostolic office: the two 
moments were in him united, and the “ grace” 
of which all partake was enhanced in his case 
by the special gift of “apostleship.” From 
being “a blasphemer, and a persecutor, ‘and 
injurious” (4 Tim. i. 13), he was called at 
once to “preach the faith which once he 
destroyed” (Gal. i. 23). ‘Thus the sense of 
his unworthiness mingling with every thought 
of his Apostolic office makes it to himself the 
great memorial of God’s exceeding mercy: 
“Unto me, who am less than the least of all 
saints is this grace given, that I should preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ” (Eph. iii. 8). 

Sor obedience to the faith.| Render, for 
obedience to faith: not, as in Acts vi. 7, “to 


7 To all that be in Rome, be- 
loved of God, called to de saints: 


the faith,” i.e. to the gospel or doctrine of the 
faith, for the Greek Article is here omitted. 


“obedience to faith” is man’s surrender 
of himself in mind and heart to faith as the 
principle and power, “the organic law,” of 
the new life in Christ. 

Margin, “to the obedience of faith” But 
the meaning “ obedience to faith” is confirmed 
by the similar phrases obedient to the faith (Acts 
vi. 7), “obey the Gospel” (Rom. x. 16; 2 Thess. 
i. 8), and the construction of the genitive is not 
unusual: compare “in obeying the truth,” lit. 
“in the obedience of the truth” (1 Pet. 
i. 22), and “the obedience of (i.e. to) Christ” 
(2 Cor. x. 5). 

among allnations.| St. Paul’s originalcom- . 
mission, of which he is here speaking, em=» 
braced both Jews and Gentiles (Acts ix. 15 ; 
Xxvi. 17, 20): and though special prominence 
is given both in this Epistle (i. 13; xi. 135 xv. 
16) and elsewhere (Acts xxii. 15 and 21; 
Gal. i..16) to his mission to the Gentiles, yet 
here in the salutation it is more natural that 
his Apostolic office should be set forth in its 
fullest extent, and its dignity enhanced by the 
world-wide purpose for which it was be- 
stowed, ‘The actual association of Jews and 
Gentiles in the Church of Rome, and the 
desire to unite them in closer bonds of 
Christian fellowship, required that both should 
be included in the address, These considera- 
tions are confirmed by the usage of the words 
inthe N. T. For though é6yy and ra ¢6yy com= 
monly mean Gentiles as distinguished from 
Jews, the expression rayra ra €@yn retains the 
fuller sense in which it is first employed, in the 
blessing of Abraham, Gen. xviii. 18, xxii. 18. 


for his name.) Or, “for his name’s 
sake.” The end and purpose of “ obedience 
to faith among all nations” is to promote the 
glory of Christ, that “in Ais name every knee 
should bow,” and “every tongue confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father” (Phil. ii, 10: compare Acts v. 41; 
1X, ‘15, 10s Xs 3). 

6. Among whom are ye also.| Having de= 
scribed his commission in v. 5 as embracing 
all nations, the Apostle now expressly tells his 
readers at Rome that they are included in it, 
implying thereby that he has authority to 
address them. 

the called of Jesus Christ.| More literally 
“ Jesus Christ’s called ones:’ compare the 
expression “ God's elect” (viii. 33), and “Israel, 
my called ” (Isai. xlviil. 12). Christ’s “called ” 


v. 8.] 


Grace to you and peace from God our 
Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
8 First, I thank my God through 
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Jesus Christ for you all, that your 
faith is spoken of throughout the 
whole world. 





are those who belong to Him as having been 
called by God the Father, to whom the act of 
calling is always ascribed. 

By adding this description of those whom 
he addresses, St. Paul, while asserting his own 
authority, at the same time recognizes their 
position as being already members of Christ’s 
Church. See Introduction, § 7, pp. 12, 13. 

__ %. Through the crowd of thoughts which 

had pressed in upon his mind with the first 
mention of the Gospel, v. 1, St. Paul has now 
come back to the direct relation between 
himself and his readers, and so proceeds to 
address his letter to them, and concludes the 
address with his usual salutation. 

Toall that bein Rome, belovedof God.| Rather, 
“To allGod’s beloved that are in Rome.” 
The direct connection is with v. 1: “ Paul... 
to all God’s beloved.” God’s people are called 
in the O. T. “ his beloved” (Ps, 1x. 5; cviii. 6; 
CXxvii. 2): St. Paul applies the term to Israel 
in ch. xi. 28, and to Christians in general, 
1 Tim. vi. 2. One bond between the Apostle 
and his readers is that they are in common 
the objects of God’s love, a second their 
common consecration to His service as 
called saints (Godet). 

On the omission of the words “in Rome,” 
in G. g, see Introduction, § 8. 

called to be saints.| Lit. “called saints.” 
Compare v. 1: “a called Apostle.” “God’s 
beloved” are also His “‘ called saints,” separated 
by the Divine call from the world, and made a 
holy or consecrated people; like Israel of old 
(Ex. xix. 5, 6), they are not simply “called to 
be 4oly” (A. V.), nor “called because holy,” 
but “ holy because called ” (Augustine). The 
holiness is not primarily that of individual 
moral character, but that of consecration to 
God’s service, and is therefore ascribed to all 
Christians, who are, however, bound by this 
very consecration to personal holiness of life. 
See note on viii. 30. 

Grace to you and peace.| The form of ad- 
dress most usual in a Greek letter is seen in 
Acts xv. 23; xxiii. 26; Jamesi.1. But the 
“joy,” or “health,” or, “ prosperity” was 
sometimes omitted, and nothing written but 
the names and descriptions of the writer and 
reader. St. Paul having adopted this short- 
ened form of address, now adds to it an 
independent sentence containing an essen- 
tially Christian salutation, in which “grace” 
is the Divine love manifesting itself towards 
sinful man in free forgiveness and unmerited 
blessing, and “peace,” the gift of God’s 
grace, is the actual state of reconciliation: 


see note on v. 1. “For when through 
grace sins have been forgiven and enmity 
done away, it remains for us to be joined in 
peace to Him from whom our sins alone did 
separate us” (Augustine). The fuller form 
found in the Pastoral Epistles, “ Grace, mercy, 
and peace,” confirms the interpretation which 
thus gives to “grace” (ydpis) and “peace” 
a fulness of meaning not found in the Greek 
xaipevv or the Hebrew DiDw. 

from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ.| The original source of “ grace and 
peace” is “ God our Father,’ who has made us 
His children by adoption (viii. 15); the nearer 
source from which they flow to us is “the 
Lord Jesus Christ” as Head of the Church. 
It is clear from the salutations in the Epistles 
of St. Peter and St. Jude, where the sentence 
is completed, “grace .... be multiplied,” 
that St. Paul’s salutation also must be under- 
stood ‘as a benediction or prayer. Thus in 
the apostolic letters the forms of common 
life are hallowed by Christian love, and a 
passing courtesy is transformed into a prayer 
for heavenly blessings. 


8-15. INTRODUCTION. 

The salutation (1-7), which declares St. 
Paul’s official relaticn to the Christians at 
Rome, is followed by a brief introductory 
statement of his personal feelings towards 
them, in which he declares his thankfulness 
for their faith (v. 8), his remembrance of them 
in prayer (v. 9), and his desire to visit them 
and to labour among them in preaching the 
Gospel (10-15). 

8. First I thank my God through Jesus 
Christ for you all.| ‘The thanksgiving, with 
which the Apostle begins this and most of his 
epistles, is not to be ascribed to mere rhetorical 
art or courteous tact in winning the good will 
of his readers, nor to any fond lingering over 
an ideal picture of a perfect Church. That 
for which St. Paul gives thanks to God is no 
imaginary excellence, but the fact that every- 
where, in the Churches which he visits, he 
hears tidings of the faith of those who have 
embraced the Gospel in Rome. ‘The instinct 
of love leads him to touch first on that which 
is thankworthy in his brethren: “It was 
meet to make a prelude with thanksgiving ” 
(CEcumenius), because they not only believed, 
but so openly declared their belief, that it 
was published throughout the whole world. 
Observe that the Apostle does not praise 
them for their faith; it is too divine and 
excellent a gift for praise. “The greatest 
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g For God is my witness, whom 


10r,% I serve 'with my spirit in the gospel 


any spirit. 


of his Son, ‘that without ceasing I 
make mention of you always in my 
prayers ; 


blessings call not-for praise, but for something 
greater and better” (Aristot., ‘ Nic. Eth.,’ I. 
xii. 4); and St. Paul gives solemn thanks to 
God for his brethren’s faith. 


for you all.| See note on the reading at end 
of chapter. He regards their faith as a gift to 
himself, for which he is bound to give thanks 
to God: see 2 Thess. i. 3; ii. 13. 

It is this feeling of personal interest in their 
welfare that prompts the loving, trustful word, 
“my God,” that is, “the God who has given 
me a fresh proof of His love in your faith.” 
Compare Phil. iv. r9. 


through Jesus Christ.] “To render thanks 
to God is to offer a sacrifice of praise: and 
therefore he adds ‘through Jesus Christ, as 
through the great High Priest.” (Origen.) 

Meyer argues that Christ is the Mediator 
of thanksgiving only as the causal agent of 
the blessings for which thanks are given, and 
not as the Mediating Offerer. But that the 
thanksgiving itself is offered through Christ is 
certainly the view presented in 1 Pet. ii. 5: 
“to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to 
God by Jesus Christ.” Equally clear is the 
meaning of Heb. xiii. 15, Col. iii. 17, and 
Ephes. v. 20. We must therefore retain the 
earlier and more usual interpretation that St. 
Paul gives thanks through Jesus Christ, not 
only because the particular blessing flows from 
Him, and not only because by Him alone we 
are brought into such a relation to God that 
we can offer Him thanksgiving, but because our 
thanksgiving itself and “ All our services need 
to be cleansed and hallowed by passing through 
the hands of our most holy and undefiled High 
Priest, to become sweet and savoury (or to 
receive that dopiyv evodias which St. Paul 
speaks of), from being offered up in His 
Censer.” (Barrow, ‘Sermon on Col.’ iii. 17). 


9, For God is my witness.) St. Paul con- 
firms the sincerity of his thanksgiving for the 
Christians at Rome by declaring his constant 
remembrance of them in prayer (v. 9), and 
his longing desire to see them (v. 10). This 
declaration he introduces by a very solemn 
appeal to God as witness of its truth (2 Cor. 
xi. 31; Phil. i. 8). Is such language too 
strong for the occasion? Is St. Paul, as 
some have thought, so carried away by the 
intensity of his feelings, or the fervid style of 
his age and country, or any other cause, as to 
invoke the name of God thus solemnly with- 
out an urgent reason? Or does he speak the 


[v. 9—II. 


10 Making request, if by any 
means now at length I might have 
a prosperous journey by the will of 
God to come unto you. 

11 For I long to see you, that I 


words of truth and soberness? We must 
remember that the Apostle is writing from 
Corinth, where his sincerity was recently 
called in question, because his visit to that 
church had been postponed: to that charge 
he gave a full and deliberate refutation (2 Cor. 
i. 15-24), in the course of which (wv. 23) he 
used even a stronger protestation than in the 
passage before us. Moreover, he is writing 
on the eve of undertaking a journey from 
Corinth—a city comparatively near Rome— 
to Jerusalem, which was far distant. He 
thus appears to be turning his back upon the 
Romans, just when it seems most natural to 
pay his long intended visit; and he has there- 
fore reason to fear lest he should be suspected” 
of fickleness or insincerity, or even of being 
ashamed to preach the Gospel in the great 
centre of learning and civilization. 

At present he cannot prove his sincerity, 
he can only assert it; he cannot show what 
is in his heart, he can only call the heart- 
searching God to witness. 


whom I serve with my spirit.| He whose 
servant and minister I am, to whom I offer 
no mere outward service in preaching the 
Gospel of His Son, but therein serve and 
worship Him in my spirit (xv. 16),—He is 
my witness that I long and pray to do His 
work among you (2 Tim. i. 3). He knoweth 
“that or (rather how) without ceasing I make 
mention of you always in my prayers” (Eph. i. 
16.5) Phillies 2): 

10. Making request, d’c.] Making request if 
by any means I shall ever at length be 
prospered in the will of God to come unto 
you. How beautifully the Apostle’s language 
reflects the inward conflict of his feelings ! 
The remembrance of past hindrances is com- 
bined with the foresight of future difficulties, 
and the eagerness of desire is tempered by 
resignation to the will of God, who will bring 
all to a prosperous issue in His own way, 
and at His own time. 

The combination #5y woré with a Future 
assigns to a long-expected event an early 
(#5) but uncertain date (moré). Compare 
Viger ‘de Idiotismis Gr.’ p. 413; Phil. iv. 10; 
Aristoph, ‘ Ranae’ 931. 

be prospered.] See 1 Cor. xvi. 2; 3 John 
2; and compare the use of the same word in 
LXX 2. Chron) ex) 12 esis bore 
xvii. 8 (Meyer), 

11. For I long to see you.] The reason of 


I Or, 2 
you.’ 


¥. 12—13.] 


may impart unto you some spiritual 
gift, to the end ye may be estab- 
lished ; 

12 That is, that I may be com- 
forted together 'with you by the 
mutual faith both of you and me. 





his earnest prayer is the desire to see, face to 
face, his brethren at Rome, in whose welfare 
he is already deeply interested. Compare 
Xv. 23, and notes there. 

The word “I long” (émuro6é) expresses 
both the desire that draws him to them, and 


is regret that he has not been able to come 


sooner (Godet). 


some spiritual gift.) The word “charisma” 
is never used in the N.T. ofa gift from man, but 
may be applied to anything which comes from 
God’s free grace, whether it be a providential 
deliverance from death (2 Cor. i. 11), a moral 
virtue, as continence (1 Cor. vii. 7), God’s 
favour to Israel (Rom. xi. 29), the gift of eter- 
nal life in Christ Jesus (v. 15, 16; vi. 23), or 
any of the manifold gifts of the Spirit (xii. 
6; 1 Cor. xii. 4), whether miraculous (1 Cor. 
xil. 9, 10), ministerial (1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. 
i. 6), or simply personal, as faith (1 Cor. xii. 
9). A gift of this last kind is here meant. 
St. Paul hopes that in Rome, as elsewhere, 
his personal ministry may be attended with 
some gift of God’s Holy Spirit, that may 
confirm and strengthen his brethren in 
the principles and practice of the Christian 
life. Increase of knowledge, love, or hope, 
or of all these combined, would be such a 
Spiritual gift; but the next verse shews 
that the strengthening of faith is fore- 
most in the Apostle’s thoughts. Such a 
gift is called spiritual, not as pertaining 
to man’s spirit, but as proceeding from the 
Spirit of God. St. Paul can impart it only 
because he has received “ grace and apostle- 
ship,” for this very purpose. Compare 
XV. 29. 


12. That is, that I may be comforted together 
with you.| A beautiful example of St. Paul’s 
humility! He never forgets that those whom 
he addresses are Christians as well as himself. 
At the very outset he gives thanks to God for 
their well-known faith; and here he does not 
say “that I may establish you,” but “that ye 
may be established,’ namely by God. But, 
lest even thus he should seem to represent 
the benefit of his visit as all on their side, he 
hastens to correct his expression, and to place 
himself beside them, as sharing in the benefit 
of mutual comfort. He drops the idea of 
their needing to be established as persons 
weak in faith, and joins himself with them as 
needing to be encouraged by their faith, no 
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_ 13 Now I would not have you 
ignorant, brethren, that oftentimes I 
purposed to come unto you, (but was 
let hitherto,) that I might have some 


fruit 'among you also, even as among | Or, ix 
you, 


other Gentiles. 


less than they by his; for by “mutual faith,” 
is here meant “the faith which each sees in 
the other.” The whole verse may be thus 
rendered :—That is, that we may be to- 
gether comforted among you each by 
the other’s faith, yours as well as 
mine. For the construction, see note at 
end of chapter. 


13. Now I would not have you ignorant, 
brethren.| St. Paul’s usual mode of an- 
nouncing some new and important point 
(see note on xi, 25). His first thought has 
been of the present and future welfare 
of his readers (vv. 8-12): he is thankful 
for their faith, and longs to help in estab- 
lishing it. But then comes the question, 
Why has he never yet visited them? and 
if this be not answered, it may throw 
doubt upon the sincerity of his present pro- 
fession. He therefore assures them that he 
not only now longs to see them, but has 
often actually formed the purpose of coming 
to them. 


(6ut was let hitherto).| “And I was hin- 
dered until now.” “ Again he shows his 
love in another way. For neither when I 
was hindered, says he, did I cease from the 
attempt, but was always attempting and 
always hindered and never desisting ” (Chry- 
sostom). 

The nature of the hindrances is explained 
afterwards, xv. 22: here the Apostle only 
alludes to them in a brief parenthesis, lest he 
should seem to have changed his purpose 
lightly, and so hastens on to the motive of 
his oft-intended visit. 

that I might have some fruit.| ‘The same 
modesty, which is so conspicuous in vv, It 
12, may be traced again in the words “ some” 
and “fruit.” The emphasis is on “ some’ 
(rwa) which here, though not usually, stands 
first. ‘The good which St. Paul hoped to do 
among them, whether much or little, he re- 
presents as a benefit to himself. In any in- 
crease of their faith and holiness and good 
works, he would reap a harvest to reward 
his labour (compare vi. 22; Phil. iv. 17, 
and Joh. iv. 35-38). See note at end of 
chapter. 

among you also, even as among other Gen- 
tiles.] Read, the rest of the Gentiles, 
The “you” can only mean here, as through 
out the context, the Christians at Rome; 


? 
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14 1 am debtor both to the 
Greeks, and to the Barbarians ; both 
to the wise, and to the unwise. 

15 So, as much as in me is, Iam 
ready to preach the gospel to you that 
are at Rome also. 





for the letter is addressed to them, and 
not to all the people of Rome. It is 
thus clear from the expression “you also” 
—“the rest of the Gentiles,’-that the Chris- 
tians at Rome were, in the mass, Gentiles. 
They thus belonged to “the Apostle of the 
Gentiles,” though as yet unvisited by him, 
Colvit. 1: 


14. Iam debtor both to the Greeks, and to the 
Barbarians ; both to the wise, and to the un- 
wise.| Both to Greeks and Barbarians, 
both to wise and unwise I am debtor. 

Nations may differ in language and civiliza- 
tion as “Greeks and Barbarians,” and men 
may differ in intelligence as “wise and un- 
wise :? but all alike are included in the sphere 
of Apostolic duty, because the relation in 
which men stand to Christ and His Gospel 
is deeper and more essential than all national 
and personal distinctions. The Son of Man 
“rises above the parentage, the blood, the 
narrow horizon which bounded as it seemed 
His Human Life; He is the Archetypal 
Man in Whose presence distinctions of race, 
intervals of ages, types of civilization, degrees 
of mental culture, are as nothing” (Liddon, 
‘Bampton Lectures,’ p. 12). 

It is asked, in which class does St. Paul 
mean to place the Romans. And Lange an- 
swers that the Romans are included with the 
Greeks as having the same culture, and that 
Jews and Greeks are comprehended in the 
term. ‘‘ aise.” Such questions should neither 
be asked nor answered: they show a complete 
misconception of the Apostle’s meaning, by 
trying to establish the very distinctions which 
he seeks to exclude. On the nationality of 
the Christians at Rome, see Introduction, 
$ 3. 

I am debtor.| St. Paul sees in his com- 
mission to preach the Gospel to all nations 
a debt that must be paid, or as he calls it in 
1 Cor. ix. 16-19, a necessity laid on him, and 
a stewardship entrusted to him. 


15. So, as much as in me is, I am ready.| 
Thus I for my part am ready. In accord- 
ance with this duty, which I owe to all 
nations, | am ready so far as it depends on 
me to preach the Gospel to you also that 
are in Rome. I have been hindered, and, if 
such is God’s will, may be hindered again; 
but there is no lack of willingness or zeal 
on my part. The grammatica] construction 
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16 For I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ: for it is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth ; to the Jew first, and 
also to the Greek. 

17 For therein is the righteous- 





and exact rendering of the verse are discussed 
in the note at end of chapter. 


you...also.| Seeon v.13. Here the de- 
scription “you that are in Rome,” shows that 
St. Paul is thinking of the Christian Church as 
set in the midst of that great city in which 
“the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them ” were now concentrated, and which was 
also “The common sink of all the worst vices 
of humanity, and therefore the noblest sphere 
for Evangelic zeal” (Lightfoot, Phil. p. 13). 

On the omission of év “Pou in G. g, here 
and in v. 7, see Introduction § 8. 


Vv. 16,17. THEME OF THE EPISTLE. 


16. For I am not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ.| “Of Christ” must be omitted, 
with the best MSS. Though St. Paul is 
directly addressing the Christians at Rome, 
it is not possible that he, the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, could think of preaching the 
Gospel there to that little band of believers 
only. The mention of Rome suggests the 
thought of coming face to face with the 
mighty power concentrated in that strong- 
hold of Heathendom, and with the vast 
multitudes there gathered together out of 
every nation under heaven. It is this thought 
that speaks in the words, “I am not ashamed 
of the Gospel,” which form the transition from 
the introduction to the theme of the Epistle. 

The treatment which St. Paul had ex- 
perienced in other great cities, such as Athens, 
Ephesus and Corinth (whence he was now 
writing), might well have daunted any less 
steadfast soul; even he feels the full contrast 
between the power and pomp and splendour 
of “ the capital and theatre of the world” and 
the seeming weakness and folly of the Cross: 
and yet he is not ashamed to preach even in 
Rome the doctrine of a crucified Saviour. 


for it is the power of God unto salvation.| 
Compare 1 Cor.i. 24. The Gospel, in all its 
seeming weakness, is in fact “the power of 
God ;” not simply a statement of God’s 
power, nor a mere instrument which God’s 
power uses, but God’s living revelation of 
Himself, a Divine power flowing forth from 
Him to save men’s souls (James 1. 21). 

Some have seen in this sentence a theoreti- 
cal definition of the Gospel: but St. Paul is 
stating a fact of his own experience. He has 
felt this “ power of God” in himself, he has 


v. 18.] 


ness of God revealed from faith to 


@Hab.2, faith: as it is written, “The just 


4- 


shall live by faith. 


witnessed its effect on others, and has seen 
it shed life and joy around him, as often as it 
touched believing hearts. 


to every one that believeth.| The saving 
efficacy of God’s power is limited by faith as 
a condition which God himself imposes, not 
arbitrarily, but in accordance with the essential 
dignity of man’s moral nature. Physical 
force acting upon matter has an invariable 
and necessary effect : moral or spiritual power 
varies in its effect with the free response of 
the spirit on which it acts. Thus the offer of 
salvation is the same to ail: it is effectual in 
those who willingly accept it, and that willing 
acceptance is faith. 

to the Jew first.| "The Gospel as the power 
of God unto salvation is needful to Jew as 
well as Gentile: this is the point proved in 
ii. 1—iii. 20. Nor is there any distinction 
between them as to the one condition, faith, 
(x. 11, 12). But the word of God must be 
spoken “to the Jew first” (Acts xiii. 46), 
as having priority in “the covenants of pro- 
mise ;” “and also to the Greek,” z.e.to any one 
who is not a Jew. St. Paul always puts the 
Jew first in privilege, and first in responsi- 
bility (ii. 9, 10); so St. Peter on the day of 
Pentecost,—* the promise is unto you and to 
your children, and to all that are afar off” 
(Acts il. 39). 

17. The description of the Gospel given 
in v. 16 is further explained and confirmed 
in each of its essential parts. The Gospel is 
a “power unto salvation,” for a “ righteous- 
ness” which is in effect life and salvation is 
revealed in it. 

It is “God’s power,” for the righteousness 
revealed in it is “ of God.” 

It is for “ every one that believeth,” for right- 
eousness is revealed “ from faith to faith.” 

All this is confirmed as being in accordance 
with the declaration of God’s counsel in 
Habakkuk ii. 4, which promises if, ie. sal- 
wation, to the righteous by faith. 

St. Paul has thus passed by an easy and 
natural transition from the personal matters 
which form his introduction to a statement 
of the great doctrine which is the theme of 
the first eight chapters of the Epistle. 


therein is the righteousness of God re- 
vealed.| Compare Ps. xcviil. 2, “The Lord 
hath made known his salvation: bis righteous- 
ness hath he openly shewed (Marg. ‘reve aled,’ 
Sept. dmexdhuev THY Suxaocvyny avTov, Vulg. 
‘revelavit’) in the sight of the heathen.” St. 
Paul’s reference to this passage 1s made 
evident by his adoption in vv. 16, 17 of the 
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18 For the wrath of God is re- 
vealed from heaven against all un- 
godliness and unrighteousness of men, 





Psalmist’s three chief words, “ salvation,” 
“ righteousness,” “ revealed,” and of the 
parallelism between “ salvation” (v. 16) and 
“ righteousness” (v.17). 

the righteousness of God.| Rather “a 
righteousness of God.” This term oc- 
curring in a summary statement of the great 
theme of the Epistle is more likely to be 
used in a comprehensive than in a restricted 
sense. We must therefore be content, at 
present, to define its meaning only so far as 
it is determined by the form of the expres- 
sion, by the immediate context, and by St. 
Paul’s previous usage. We thus find that it 
is a righteousness having God as its author, 
and man as its recipient, who by it becomes 
righteous: its effect is salvation, and its con- 
dition faith: it is embodied first in the person 
of Christ “qo is made unto us wisdom 
from God, and righteousness” (1 Cor. i. 30), 
and it is bestowed on us because of Christ’s 
redeeming work, wherein He “ was made sin 
for us, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him” (2 Cor. v.21). See 
more in notes on iii. 21-25. 


revealed from faith to faith.| This is 
the only connection permitted by the order 
of the words, and it teaches us that, so far as 
man is concerned, the revelation of the right- 
eousness of God begins from and leads on to 
faith. Compare 2 Cor. iii. 18, from glory to 
glory. othe man who listens to the Gospel 
without faith, the righteousness of God is not 
therein revealed, but remains hidden: to him 
who listens with faith, the righteousness of 
God begins to be therein revealed, and its 
progressive revelation tends to produce a 
higher degree of faith as its result. Thus 
“to every one that believeth” the Gospel be- 
comes by this revelation of the righteousness 
of God a “ power of God unto salvation,” be- 
cause by faith man embraces as his own the 
righteousness revealed to him. 


The just shall live by faith.) This con- 
nection “shall live by faith” is required in 
the Hebrew of Hab. ii. 4, and corresponds 
best with St. Paul’s application of the pas- 
sage: for he does not say that “‘ righteousness 
by faith is revealed,” but that “ righteousness 
is revealed from faith to faith,” and as the 
righteousness revealed and appropriated by 
faith is the power of God unto salvation, 
“the righteous shall live—ie., shall find life— 
by faith.” Compare Gal. ii. 20, “the life which 
T now live in the flesh I live by (rather in) 
the faith of the Son of God,” &c. See notes 
on Hab. ii. 4, and note at end of chapter. 
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who hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness ; 
19 Because ‘that which may be 


faith.| The Hebrew word so rendered 
means properly “ steadfastness,” “ faithful- 
ness,” “ fidelity,” “trustiness,” rather than the 
active “trustfulness ”; z.e., it means the faith 
which may be relied on, rather than the faith 
which relies. ‘“ But it will at times approach 
near to the active sense: for constancy under 
temptation or danger with an Israelite could 
only spring from reliance on Jehovah. And 
something of this transitional or double sense 
it has in Hab. ii. 4.” (Lightfoot, Gal. iii. 11.) 


Cuap. I, 18—III. 20. THE UNRIGIITEOUS- 
NESS OF MAN, 


St. Paul here enters upon the proof of 
his great theme, that both for Jew and 
Gentile salvation is only to be found in the 
revelation of the righteousness of God by 
faith. 

First he shows, as a matter of fact and ex- 
perience, that neither Gentile (i. 18-32) nor 
Jew (ch. ii.) has any righteousness of his own 
by which he can be justified before God ; then, 
after answering objections relating to the case 
of the Jew (iii. 1-8), he confirms the testimony 
of experience by the declarations of Gods 
word (iii. 9-20). 


18-32. St. Paul here gives us, not a history, 
but a Christian philosophy of history: he is 
not narrating the growth of idolatry and vice 
in this or that nation, but showing in a broad 
generalized view the condition of the heathen 
world and the causes of its corruption. 

The allusions to specific forms of vice and 
idolatry show plainly that he is describing the 
heathen; but the principles which he lays 
down, being of universal application, involve 
the Jew also in like condemnation, as is seen 
in ch. ii. 


the wrath of God is revealed from heaven.] 
“An exordium terrible as lightning” (Me- 
lanchthon) is formed by the sudden and strik- 
ing contrast to the preceding verses. ‘There 
is a twofold revelation: in the one is seen 
a “power of God unto salvation,” in the 
other, the destroying power of God’s wrath: 
there the righteousness of God, here the un- 
righteousness of man. 

Righteousness is revealed in the Gospel; 
wrath 1s revealed “from heaven,” because 
there “the Lord hath prepared his throne” 
(Ps. ix. 7; xi. 4), and thence “ His judgments 
go forth as the lightning” (Hosea vi. 5, 
and note there). The power unto salvation 
is for “every one that believeth” ; the wrath is 
against them “that hold down the truth in 


[v. 19—20. 


known of God is manifest in them ; Gr, ¢ 


for God hath shewed zt unto them. 
20 For the invisible things of him 


unrighteousness” (ch. vil. 6; 2 Thess. ii. 6). 
The meaning of this verse is more fully ex- 
plained in the passage which follows. We 
there see that “the truth” means the know- 
ledge of God (wv. 19 and 25), and that the 
wilful suppression of this truth struggling in 
the heart is what aggravates the ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men, leaving them 
without excuse. We see also 4ow the wrath 
of God is revealed, namely, in the debasing 
vices and conscious misery to which the 
sinner is given over (24-32). 

ungodliness and unrighteousness.| I.e.impiety 
and immorality, are both regarded as sins 
against God. “ Ungodliness” is the stronger 
expression, but “unrighteousness” the more 
comprehensive and general (Aristotle, wept 
Gperay, Vil. 1; Polit. U1. c. 13, 3): this latter 
alone is repeated in. the following clause, 
whence the ideal order of development is seen 
to be (1) unrighteousness, (2) suppression of 
the truth concerning God, (3) ungodliness 
and increased unrighteousness. 


19. Because, do’c.| The cause of God’s 
wrath implied in the close of v. 18 is here 
distinctly stated, that men have a knowledge 
of God which they wilfully suppress, and so 
leave themselves without excuse. 

that which may be known of God.] The 
word rd yrwordy occurs nowhere else in 
St. Paul’s epistles; but in Acts xiii. 38 and 
xxvii, 28, where St. Paul is the speaker, it is 
used, as in the N. T. generally, in a less pre- 
cise sense—“ known,” “notable,” or “noto- 
rious.” Here, however, the whole context 
rises into the region of Christian philosophy, 
and our translators have done well in render- 
ing the word more strictly. See Fritzsche, 
and Grimm, ‘ Clavis N. T. Philolog? 


That which may be known must not, how- 
ever, be pressed to mean all that can possibly 
be known; but, as the next verse plainly shews, 
it means that knowledge of God which is or 
which may be gained by man’s natural facul- 
ties exercised upon God’s manifestation of 
Himself in creation. 

is manifest in them; for God hath shewed it 
unto them.| Rather, “for God manifested 
it to them.” 

“Tn them” does not mean “ among them,” 
as though this knowledge were limited to a 
few of the wise and learned, nor “in their 
consciousness” (Meyer), but “in them” as 
being what they are, in their very nature and 
constitution as men. If men had nota faculty 
to receive “‘ that which may be known of God,” 


from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal 


He could not be said to have manifested it 
“to them.” ‘The verse, therefore, teaches 
that there is both an external manifestation of 
God to men, and a faculty in them to receive 
it; and these are the two ideas that are deve- 
loped in the next verse. 

Calvin’s note is striking: “In saying that 
God manifested it, he means that the purpose 
for which man is created is to be the specta- 
tor of the fabric of the world; the purpose 
for which eyes have been given him is that by 
gazing on so fair an image he may be led on 
to its Author.” 


20. Explanation of the statement, “God 
manifested it to them.” 


the invisible things of him.] St. Paul puts 
in the foremost place the invisible nature of 
God’s attributes, just because men sinned by 
substituting visible images for His invisible 
perfections. The plural represents the invi- 
sible nature of God in its manifold properties, 
as explained by what follows. 


from the creation of the world] Most 
modern interpreters understand this merely 
as a mark of time, “since the creation.” 
See note at end of chapter. But the older 
interpretation has more force, and is not 
really liable to the charge of tautology. “The 
creation of the world,” viewed as a whole, is 
first presented as the source from which man 
derives a knowledge of the unseen God; and 
then the method is further described; the 
manifold invisible attributes become clearly 
seen, being conceived in the mind by means 
of the various works. 

The invisible lying behind the visible as its 
cause, the unchangeable upholding all the 
changes of the world, the wisdom whose 
thoughts are written in heaven, and earth, and 
sea, the power which makes those thoughts 
realities,—these and the other Divine attri- 
butes are conceived in the mind (vootpeva), 
and so discerned by means of the things that 
are made. ‘The spontaneous act of reason by 
which the mind grasps in creation the idea of 
a Divine Author, St. Paul assumes and asserts 
as an admitted and unquestionable fact ; this 
fact is indeed the true intellectual basis, as 
conscience is the moral basis, of all natural 
religion. On the process by which the mind 
ascends from the sensible impressions of 
things that are seen to the idea of the invisible 
God, “and so as it were resounds and re- 
echoes back the Great Creator’s name,” see 
Cudworth, ‘Immutable Morality, p. 177; 
and a fine passage quoted from Leibnitz, 
‘Essais de Théodicée” Part 1., by Saisset, 
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power and Godhead; 'so that they 
are without excuse : 
21 Because that, when they knew 





‘Essai de Philosophie religieuse,’ Part I. 
§ 5. 


his eternal power.| Among “ the invisible 
things” of God “power” alone is specified, 
because it is the attribute first and most pro- 
minently displayed in Creation. It is clearly 
seen to be eternal, because by it all things 
temporal were created. The other attributes 
of God which are clearly seen in His works, 
such as wisdom and goodness, St. Paul sums 
up in one word, not Godhead, but Divinity: 
the word is not that which expresses the being 
or essence of God, ze. Deity (Col. ii..9), but 
a kindred and derived word, signifying the 
Divine quality or perfection of God as seen 
in His attributes. 


so that they are without excuse.| That 
they might be without excuse. ‘The 
words (eis rd evar) express not a mere 
result, but a purpose. See i. 11; iv. 11, 16, 
LOlsaVie eti2is| Wile 145) 05 se VIL 20/30 Xieny DT CCG, 
On 2 Cor. viil. 6 see note there. 

Most modern Commentators have missed 
the true connection of this clause, and of the 
whole passage (wv. 19-21). 

The sentence, “ For the mvisible 
bil «eee are iclearlyNScen. ne) aise 
explanation of the statement God mani- 
fested it unto them; and as the mode 
in which this manifestation was made to them 
is the mode in which it zs made to all men, at 
all times, the explanation is put in the most 
general and abstract form (Present Tense and 
Passive Voice), without any limitation of 
times or persons; while the preceding and 
following statements (marked by the historic 
Aorists) refer definitely to those whom St. 
Paul is describing (atrois, v. 19, avrovs, 
v. 20, a’tay, V. 21), the men that hold 
down the truth in unrighteousness, 

Thus the sense flows on without inter- 
ruption, and the whole passage may be 
rendered as follows:—For God manifested 
it unto them; for the invisible things 
of him, his eternal power and di- 
vinity, from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made: That they 
might be without excuse, because that 
when they knew God they glorified him not as 
God. 

Chrysostom’s objection, often repeated by 
others, that it could not be God’s purpose in 
manifesting Himself to deprive men of ex- 
cuse, although this was the resu/t, is discussed 
in the note at the end of the chapter. Here 
it may be enough to say, God’s purpose was 


things of 
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God, they glorified Aim not as God, 
neither were thankful; but became 
vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened. 





to leave nothing undone on His part, the 
omission of which might give men an excuse 
for sin. 


21. “That knowledge, or rudiment (scin- 
tilla) of knowledge, concerning God which 
may be obtained by contemplation of His 
creatures . . . . sufficeth to convince atheism, 
but not to inform religion. . . . No light of 
nature extendeth to declare the will and true 
worship of God.” (Bacon, ‘ Advt. of Learn- 
ing,” B. II.) This is true of God’s particular 
wiil, and of special modes of worship desired 
by Him; but St. Paul here clearly teaches 
that men knew enough of God from His 
works to glorify Him in a way befitting His 
Divine Nature; but their fault lay in not 
loving what they knew :—“ Minus amant quod 
summe est.” ‘They love not perfectly the 
perfect Being.” (Aug.) “ The glory of God 
is the admirable excellency of that virtue 
divine which being made manifest causeth 
men and angels to extol His greatness, and 
in regard thereof to fear Him. By being 
glorified, it is not meant that He doth receive 
any augmentation of glory at our hands, but 
His name we glorify, when we testify our 
acknowledgment of His glory.” (Hooker, 
calor, kee bh: lst?) 

St. Paul touches the root of sin in the 
words “when they knew God, they did not 
glorify him as God, or give thanks,” 
This passage seems to have inspired that 
loftiest strain of Christian adoration: “ We 
glorify Thee, we give thanks to Thee for Thy 
great glory.” ‘The context however leads us 
te think of God not only in His nature, but 
in His works, as Creator and Ruler of the 
world and the source of all natural blessings 
to mankind. The passage will thus mean: 
“They did not glorify him as God (in his 
Divine perfections) or give thanks (to him 
as God the author and giver of all good.” 
Compare St. Paul's discourses to heathen 
audiences in Acts xiv. 17, xvii. 24-29. 


but became vain.| ‘The direct opposi- 
tion in act to glorifying God as God, is 
to exchange His glory for an image, v. 23: 
but St. Paul first shows the inner root of 
this opposition. The Hebrew word ban 
“breath,” “vapour,” “vanity,” is specially 
applied to an idol, as in Jer. ii. 5: “they are 
gone far from me, and have walked after 
vanity (LXX ray paraiwv, vain things, i.e. 
idols) and are become vain” (euatradOnoav). 
See notes on 2 Kings xvii, 15, and compare 


[v. 22—23. 


22 Professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools, 
23 And changed the glory of the 


uncorruptible God into an image zo, 


1 Sam. xxvi. 21: “I have played the fool 
(weparaiwpar) and have erred exceedingly.” 


in their imaginations.| The word d:ado- 
yous is commonly used of evi/ thoughts both 
in the LXX and New Test. It is variously 
rendered: “ imagination” (Lam. iii. 60) ; 
“reasoning ” (Luke ix. 46); and most fre- 
quently “thoughts” (Matt. xv. 19; 31 Cor. 
ili. 20). Here it means the false notions 
which men formed for themselves of God in 
opposition to the truth set before them in 
His works. “ Wherein exactly did this vanity 
(of their thoughts) consist? In two things: 
(1) in the absence of a foundation in truth; 
and (2) in the positive absurdity of the idle 
fancies embodied in the Heathen Mythology ~ 
and worship.” (Bishop Thirlwall.) 5 


and their foolish heart was darkened.| The 
heart is in Scriptural language the seat of 
intellectual and moral as well as of animal 
life, and out of it proceed evil thoughts (Matt. 
xv. 19, &c.). Thus their heart was already 
proved to be “foolish” or “ void of under- 
standing” when they failed to discern, or 
discerning did not love, the truth which God 
had set before them. They turned from the 
light and their foolish heart was darkened : 
this was a worse state than the former 
(Ephes. iv. 18). The abuse of reason im- 
paired the faculty itself, and by following 
their vain thoughts they were led into a 
lower depth of spiritual darkness. 


22. Self-conceit and folly go hand in hand: 
“while professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools” (1 Cor. i. 19-24). Most modern 
interpreters agree with Calvin that the Apos- 
tle does not refer to the special profession of 
wisdom among Greek philosophers; for they 
were not the authors of idolatry, nor was it 
peculiar to them to think themselves wise in 
the knowledge of God. He is describing the 
conceit of wisdom which is necessarily con- 
nected with a departure from Divine truth, 
and out of which therefore idolatry in its 
manifold and fantastic forms must have 
sprung. “ For heathenism,” adds Meyer, 
“is not the primeval religion out of which 
men gradually advanced to the knowledge of 
the true God; but it is the consequence of 
falling away from the primitive revelation of 
God in His works.” 

The same original belief in one God may 
be traced in Egyptian, Indian, and Greek 
mythology, and this accordance of early tra- 
ditions agrees with the Indian notion that 


6 Ps, 106, 


oe 


v. 24.] 


made like to corruptible man, and to 
birds, and fourfooted beasts, and 
creeping things, 

24. Wherefore God also gave them 
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up to uncleanness through the lusts 
of their own hearts, to dishonour 
their own bodies between them- 
selves : 





“truth was originally deposited with men, 
but gradually slumbered and was forgotten ” 
(Rawlinson, ‘ Herodotus’ Book II., Appendix, 
ch. iii. p. 297). On the primitive records of 
a pure Monotheism in Egypt, see note 36 on 
p- 450 of Vol. I. of this Commentary. 


23. And changed the glory of the uncor- 
ruptible God into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man.| In their folly and as the out- 
ward expression of it men exchanged the 
worship of God for that of idols. The con- 
trast between the incorruptible and the cor- 
ruptible serves to aggravate the folly. 


into an image made like to corruptible 
man.| Read, for an image of the form of 
corruptible man. ‘The language, partly bor- 
rowed from Ps. cvi. 20, means not that they 
changed God’s glory zuto an image, for this is 
not possible either in thought or act; but 
that they exchanged one object of worship 
for another. On the grammatical construc- 
tion see note at end of chapter. 

That St. Paul is here describing the origin 
of actual outward idolatry is clear from the 
whole context, and especially from the allu- 
sions to Ps. cvi. 20 (which describes the 
worship of the golden calf), and to the 
Egyptian worship of “birds and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things,” the ibis, the bull, 
the serpent and the crocodile. The statues 
of the gods of Greece by which St. Paul was 
surrounded at Corinth may have been in his 
mind as he wrote, but idols in human form 
were common in all heathen countries, and 
the Apostle is here giving a view of the origin 
and growth of idolatry in general, not a de- 
scription of any particular form of it existing 
in his time. His language is partly taken 
from the Book of Wisdom (see xi.—xiii. and 
particularly xi, 15, xiii. 13) which itself echoes 
the thoughts of Isaiah (xliv. 13). Compare 
Deut. iv. 15-18 and Ps. cxv. 4-7. 


24-32. THE DIVINE RETRIBUTION. 


Thisis shown first in the abandonment of the 
Heathen to unnatural vices (24-27), and then 
in their complete and utter depravity (28-32). 


24. Wherefore God also gave them up to 
uncleanness through the lusts of their own 
hearts.| Read, Wherefore God gave them 
up in the lusts of their hearts to un- 
cleanness, What is the nature of this 
Divine agency? 

1. Permissive. Chrysostom (eiacev), Theo- 
doret (cuvexapyoev), and others reduce St. 


Paul’s statement to this, that God simply 
permitted the heathen to fall into unclean- 
ness. But the force of the Greek words 
cannot be thus softened down: see 2 Chron. 
SSID) Matthux 20 Xkivs OnE Gorey se 

2. Privative. “How did God give them 
over? Not by compelling, but by forsaking 
them” (Aug., Serm. 59). All history shows 
that God did not deal with other nations as He 
did with His chosen people, raising up pro- 
phets and sending warnings and chastisements 
directly and visibly from Himself to restrain 
or recall them from idolatry and impurity. 

‘When the heathen turned away from Him, 
shutting Him out from their thoughts and 
hearts, and giving His honour to senseless 
idols, He “gave them over in (not through 
as A.V.) the lusts of their hearts to 
uncleanness.” God did not cause their 
impurity, but He abandoned them to the 
natural consequences of the lusts already 
working in them. (Aug. on Ps. 35.) 

3. Judicial. ‘The preceding interpretation 
is right as far as it goes, but inadequate 
unless accompanied by a right view of what 
are called “natural consequences.” We 
learn from experience that one sin leads to 
another, and that lust indulged gains greater 
mastery. 


‘¢ This is the very curse of evil deed, 
That of new evil it becomes the seed.” 
SCHILLER (guoted by Schaf’). 


What the Apostle further teaches us is that 
this law of our moral nature is a law of the 
living God, who Himself works in and by it: 
and this is not a thought peculiar to St. Paul 
or his age, but a truth frequently taught in 
Scripture and acknowledged by every reli- 
gious mind (Ps. Ixxxi. 12; Acts vii. 42). 

It is none the less true that every down- 
ward step is the sinner’s own wilful act, for 
which he knows himself to be responsible. 
These two truths are recognized by the mind 
as irreconcilable in theory, but co-existent in 
fact ; and the true interpretation of St. Paul’s 
doctrines must be sought, not by paring down 
any, but by omitting none. 


to dishonour their own bodies between them= 
selves.| Or, that their bodies should 
be dishonoured among them. See note 
at end. Compare 1 Cor. vi. 15-18. It is 
not necessary to go beyond the Bible for 
instances of the close connexion between 
idolatry and impurity (see Num. xxv, 2; 
Wisd. xiv. 12, 23-27). As the heathen dis- 
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25 Who changed the truth of God 
into a lie, and worshipped and served 
the creature more than the Creator, 
who is blessed for ever. Amen. 

26 For this cause God gave them 


[v. 25—29. 


ther; men with men working that 
which is unseemly, and receiving in 
themselves that recompence of their 
error which was meet. 

28 And even as they did not like 


| ; : : ll Or, to 
to retain God in ther knowledge, (7°70. 


their women did change the natural God gave them over to 'a reprobate /ease. 
use into that which is against nature: mind, to do those things which are a voed 
of judg- 


27 And likewise also the men, not convenient ; peor 


up unto vile affections: for even 


leaving the natural use of the woman, 


burned in their lust one toward ano- 





honoured God by their idols, so He gave 
them up to dishonour their bodies by im- 
purity. 

25. To make more distinct this corre- 
spondence between the sin that was punished 
and the sin that was its penalty, St. Paul 
again points to the cause for which God 
gave them up,—a cause lying in their own 
character as “men who exchanged the 
truth of God for the lie.” (See note on 
v. 23.) “The truth of God” is His true 
nature as manifested in His works, the glory 
of the Creator (v. 23). “The lie” is the 
false substitute to which the idolater gives 
the honour that is due to God only (Is. xliv. 
203; Jer. xill. 25, xvi. 19). 

more than the Creator.| Marg. “rather 
than the Creator.” ‘The context shows that 
they did not worship the Creator at all, but 
passing by Him worshipped the creature in 
preference to Him. 


who ts blessed for ever. Amen.] A natural 
outburst of piety in the familiar language of 
the Old Testament (Ps. Ixxxix. 52). However 
the Heathen may dishonour God, His glory 
is not thereby really impaired: He still “in- 
habits the praises of his people” (Ps. xxii. 3), 
He is still “ blessed for ever” (2 Cor. xi. 31). 


26, 27. For this cause.| A second time 
the Apostle points to the apostasy of the 
Heathen (wv. 25) as the cause why “God gave 
them up unto vile affections,” or “ shameful 
passions.” The sin against God’s nature 
entails, as its penalty, sin against man’s own 
nature. “ Their error” was that of apostasy in 
exchanging the truth of God for the lie (7. 
25): “the recompense which was meet,” i., 
which according to God’s appointment they 
must receive, was their abandonment to these 
unnatural lusts. Those who know what 
Greek and Roman poets have written on the 
vices of their countrymen can best appre- 
ciate the grave and modest simplicity of the 
Apostle’s language. 


28-31, The unnatural lusts already de- 
scribed were the most striking proof that the 
Heathen worid was lying under the wrath of 


29 Being filled with all unright- 


eousness, fornication, wickedness, co- 


God. But such shameful sins, however com- 
mon, were by no means universal, nor were 
they the only sins in which a Divine 
retribution was to be traced. St. Paul 
therefore adds a comprehensive summary of 
other sins to which the Heathen were given 
over. 


28, And even as they did not like.| For the 
third time the Apostle insists on the corre- 
spondence between the impiety which re- 
jected God, and the penal consequences of 
that rejection. This correspondence is 
heightened in the original by a play on 
words which can hardly be reproduced in 
English: “Even as they reprobated (lit. did 
not approve) keeping God in knowledge, 
God gave them up to a reprobate mind.” By 
“a reprobate mind” is meant a mind that is 
condemned and rejected as worthless (1 Cor. 
ix. 27; Tit. 1.16), The words “they did not 
approve ” imply that their rejection of God 
was not unconscious, but deliberate and dis- 
dainful. Instead of improving their first 
knowledge of God (yvérres, v. 21) into fuller 
knowledge (emtyveors) by attention and re- 
flection, they put it from them, and so became 
“the Heathen that knew not God” (1 Thess. 
V5): 

“Mind” here means the whole reasoning 
faculty, intellectual and moral, all that con- 
spires in doing a good action, or, as here, in 
doing “the things which are not be- 
fitting” (xil. 2; Eph. iv. 17). 

29-31. The moral condition of the Hea- 
then whom God has given over to a reprobate 
mind. In this catalogue of sins there is no 
strict system of arrangement, but traces of a 
sort of natural order may be seen in the 
grouping of kindred ideas, and even of words 
which sound somewhat alike in Greek. ‘The 
force of the passage is much increased by the 
absence of all connecting particles. 

29, In the first group we must omit the 
word “ fornication” with the best MSS. (8 
ABCK, &c.), and read “‘ Filled with all un- 
righteousness, wickedness, covetousness, mali- 
ciousness.” “ Unrighteousness” comes first as the 


Vv. 30—32.] ROMANS. 67 
vetousness, maliciousness; full of nant-breakers, "without natural affec- Mero 
ta . 


envy, murder, debate, deceit, ma- 
lignity ; whisperers, 
30 Backbiters, haters of God, de- 


spiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of 


evil things, disobedient to parents, do the same, but "have pleasure in !Oua 
31 Without understanding, cove- them that do them. them. 


tion, implacable, unmerciful : 

32 Who knowing the judgment 
of God, that they which commit such 
things are worthy of death, not only 





most general term, and one already used to 
describe the state against which God’s wrath 
is revealed (v. 18). 

By “wickedness” (ovnpia) is meant the 
active mischievousness which is connected 
with the inward disposition expressed by 
“ maliciousness” (kaxia) (Trench, Syn. of N.T. 
2nd Ser.). The two words are connected in 
1 Cor. v. 8, the old leaven of malice and wicked- 
NCSS. 

envy, murder.| The natural sequence of 
these ideas is made more emphatic in Greek 
by the alliteration @édvov, ddvov. Compare 
Eurip. ‘ Troades,’ 763, and Lightfoot, Gal. v. 
21. For “debate,” read “strife.” “ Malignity” 
(kaxonOeia) is a disposition to take all things 
in the worst sense, a characteristic of the 
aged and the calumnious (Arist. Rhet. II. 
xiii. 3; III. xv. ro). 

30. “ Backbiters” or “slanderers” is 
a more general term than “ qisperers,” inclu- 
ding all who talk against their neighbours, 
whether openly or secretly. 


haters of God.| ‘The word elsewhere has 
always a passive sense, “hated of God” 
(Vulg. Syr.), and is explained by Meyer in 
that sense as being “a summary Judgment of 
moral indignation respecting all the preceding 
particulars, so that looking back on these it 
forms a resting-point in the disgraceful cata- 
logue.” But in the earliest notice of this 
passage (Clement. ‘Ep. ad Cor.’ c. 35), an 
active sense is ascribed to the word (Qcoorv- 
yia, “hatred of God”); it has the same 
sense “ haters of God” in the Pseudo-Cle- 
ment, Hom. I.c. 12, and is so understood here 
by Theodoret, GEcumenius, and Suidas. This 
active sense is undoubtedly better suited to a 
catalogue of sins, and the position of the word 
is most striking at the head of a descending 
series of the forms of arrogance, first towards 
God and then towards men. The ascending 
order is found in 2 Tim. ili. 2 “ boasters, 
proud, blasphemers.” 


despiteful, proud, boasters.] The worse 
forms of the sin come first. 

The “ despiteful,” or “insolent” are inju- 
rious in act (1 Tim. i. 13): the “proud” 
overweening in their thoughts towards others ; 
“boasters” vain-glorious about themselves 
(see Trench). “ Inventors of evil things” are 


strikingly described in Ps. xxxvi. 4, and Prov. 
vi. 12-15. 

In 2 Mace. xii. 31, Antiochus is called “ the 
author of all mischief” (dons kakias evpetns), 
and Philo describes the advisers of Flaccus 
(c. iv.) as “sowers of sedition, busybodies, 
devisers of evil” (etperai kaxav). 

disobedient to parents.| ‘The want of duti- 
ful affection in the family stands first among 
a series of sins indicating (by the very form 
of the Greek words) the want of every 
principle on which social morality is based 
(Meyer). The same sin has the same bad 
pre-eminence in a similar series in2 Tim. 
lili. 2. “ Disobedient to parents, unthankful, un- 
holy, without natural affection, truce-breakers.” 


81. The word here rendered “implacable,” 
and in 2 Tim. iii. 3 “ truce-breakers” has 
probably been brought in from that passage. 
Omitting it we may translate the verse thus: 
Without understanding, covenant breakers, 
without natural affection, without mercy; 
“ Covenant breakers” (aovv0érovs) is the 
same word which is thrice applied to “ trea- 
cherous Judah” in Jer. ili. 7, 8, 10. 


82. The “reprobate mind” reaches the 
last stage of wickedness in men that are con- 
scious of the deadly guilt of such sins as 
have been described, and yet not only do 
them, but also take pleasure in their being 
done by others. 

On the various readings in this verse see 
Note at end. 

Who knowing.| Men that well knowing, 
i.e. men of such a character that though they 
well know, &c. 

“the judgment of God” (dikatwpa) is that 
just sentence which He ordains as the Law- 
giver and enforces as the Judge of all man- 
kind: see ii. 16. St. Paul here speaks of it 
as a judgment fully known even to the re- 
probate, and therefore as one that has been 
stamped indelibly upon man’s conscience. 

commit.| Read practise: see on ii. 2, 3. 

worthy of death.| See Luke xxiii. 15; Acts 
XXili, 29; XXV. II, 253 XXvi. 31, in all which 
passages “ death ” means simply capital pun- 
ishment. But it is evident that the Apostle 
here speaks of death (1) as a punishment of 
sin and therefore not merely as the natural 
end of this life; (2) asa punishment ordained 
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by God, and therefore not simply the last 
penalty of human law; (3) as a Divine 
punishment recognized by the Heathen, there- 
fore not only as revealed in the Mosaic Law 
or the Scriptural account of the first entrance 
of death. 


not only do the same, but have pleasure in 
them that do them| not only do them, but 
also have pleasure in them that prac- 
tise them, “ Not only... but also:” the 
climax thus expressly indicated is in fact 
double: (1) To “practise” is more than to 
“ do,” implying more of deliberation and habit ; 
(2) A man may “do” evil under the incentive 
of passion, for the sake of the attendant grati- 
fication or gain: he can approve evil in others 
only as evil, for its own sake. 

The word rendered “have pleasure m” 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on Chap. IL, 


1. Christ Jesus. This order, found in 
B. am, fuld. Arm. and a few Fathers, is pre- 
ferred by modern critics as less usual, and 
therefore more likely to have been altered. 
It is also characteristic of St. Paul, to whom 
the Lord was first made known, not as the 
man Jesus, but as the risen and_ glorified 
Christ. The same order is found in the 
salutation in 1 Cor., 2 Cor., Eph., Phil, Col., 
1 Tim., 2 Tim. (Tisch. 8). 

4. “The Spirit of holiness.”] Vhis title has 
been interpreted as meaning (1) The Holy 
Ghost, the 3rd Person of the Trinity; (2) 
The essential Deity of the Son ; (3) the Spirit 
of the Incarnate Son. 

(1) Chrysostom and Theodoret explain 
that Jesus was proved to be the Son of God 
in accordance with the pouring out of the 
Holy Ghost upon the Apostles after His 
resurrection. 

Others find the proof of His Divine Son- 
ship in the miracles which He wrought 
according to the power of the Holy Ghost 
dwelling in Him, or in the predictions of the 
Prophets who spake of Him as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, or in the Resur- 
rection itself supposed to be effected by the 
special operation of the Holy Ghost (see note 
on viii. 11). 

Against all these interpretations there are 
two decisive objections, that they disregard 
the peculiar title mvedua dywwatvns, and that 
by giving a different sense to the Preposition 
(kara) they destroy the parallelism of the 
two phrases—“ according to the flesh,” “ac- 
cording to the Spirit.” 

(2) The “Spirit of holiness” is supposed 
to mean the essential Deity of the Son, that 
pre-existent Divine Nature to which the 


(cvvevdoxeiv) does not describe a passive 
assent or acquiescence in evil, but active 
consent and approval: see Luke xi. 48; Acts 
Vill. 2 Sod, Zo) T Goran 25 13 

The force of St. Paul’s language is impaired 
in the Authorized Version by its different 
and faulty renderings of the word mpacoey, 
“commit ” and “do.” See note on vii. 15. 


It is an aggravation of guilt to “know the 
judgment of God that they which practise 
such things are worthy of death,” and yet to 
“ have pleasure in them that practise them.” 
It is thus evident that St. Paul’s climax, far 
from being artificial, feeble, or inappropriate 
(as some consider it) is clear and forcible 
in expression, just in thought, and most 
appropriate in its place at the close of the 
dark catalogue of sins, 


vv. I, 4, 8, 12, 13, 15, 17, 20, 23, 24, 32. 


Human Nature was added in the Incar- 
nation. 

(3) The “Spirit of holiness” is the Spirit 
of the Incarnate Son, the God Man, and 
therefore at once human and Divine. 

Either of these two latter interpretations 
is consistent with the /anguage of St. Paul, 
and in choosing between them, it is well to 
recall the wise caution of Dean Jackson, 
‘Creed,’ Bk. vii. Chap. 30. “The manner of 
the union between the Son of God and the 
seed of Abraham is a mystery (that one of the 
blessed Trinity alone excepted) most to be 
admired by all, and least possible to be 
exactly expressed by any living man of all the 
mysteries whose belief we profess in this 
Apostles’ Creed.” 

If we adopt the former of these two inter- 
pretations, we must admit that St. Paul does 
not here give a complete account of Christ’s 
twofold nature. For otherwise we must 
either deny that Christ had any human spirit, 
which is the Apollinarian heresy, or say that 
His spirit was included in the “ flesh” derived 
from the seed of David. 

The difficulty is discussed by Origen in 
his comment on the passage, by Augustine, 
‘Enchiridion,’ c. 38, and very fully by Aquinas, 
‘Summa Theologica,’ Pars III. Qu. 32, where 
the statements of Ambrose and Jerome are 
quoted. 


The Catholic doctrine can hardly be more 
exactly stated than by Jackson, ‘Creed, Bk. vii. 
ch, 30: ‘Neither the substance which the 
Son of God took from the blessed Virgin, nor 
the reasonable soul which was united unto it, 
nad any proper existence before their union 
with the Divine nature.” “Christ’s reason- 
able soul was not in order either of time or 
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nature first created, then assumed, but it was 
created while it was assumed, and assumed 
while it was created.” 

This statement of Dean Jackson’s seems 
fully to justify the third interpretation, 
namely that Christ’s human spirit is included, 
not in the “flesh,” but in the “ Spirit of Aoli- 
ness,’ as being the Spirit of Christ. 

The same distinction of “flesh” and 
“Spirit” in the Incarnate Son is found in 
1 Tim. iii. 16, “ Who was manifested in the 
Jlesh, justified in the Spirit,” where Bp. Elli- 
cott rightly maintains that “the Spirit” is 
not itself the Deity, but the “higher principle 
of spiritual life,” in which Christ “ was shewn 
to be the All-holy and the All-righteous, yea, 
manifested with power to be the Son of God.” 

The student who may wish to pursue the 
subject should observe that in the passages 
which describe the Incarnation (Matt. i. 18, 
20; Luke i. 35), and also in the early Greek 
Fathers and Creeds, mvedpa Gywov stands 
without the Article. This distinction was of 
course lost in Latin, and this makes it the 
more remarkable that the Latin Fathers so 
generally interpret “Holy Spirit” in those 
passages of the Son; see Tertullian, ‘c. 
Praxeam, § 26, ‘de Carne Christi,’ § 18, ‘c. 
Marcionem’ iv. §, 18, Hilary, ‘de Trinitate,’ 
X. “ Assumpta Sibi per Se ex Virgine carne, 
Ipse Sibi et ex Se animam Concepti per Se 
corporis co-aptavit.” Compare the Preface to 
the works of S. Hilary, § 57; Bishop Bull, 
‘Defensio Fidei Nicene,’ pp. 52, 53,139, 203 
(Oxon. 1846); Dorner, ‘Person of Christ,’ 
I. ii. pp. 367 ff, ‘Protestant Theology, II. 457; 
Pfleiderer, ‘ Paulinism,’ I. 125. 


8. For tmép mdvtav tp. Lachm. Tisch. 
Treg. read mepi with preponderance of au- 
thority. A comparison of Ephes. i. 16 
(imép) with 1 Cor. i. 4; 1 Thess, 1. 2; 2 
Thess. i. 3; ii. 13 shows that imr¢p might have 
been used in the same sense as zrepi. 


12. There is a little irregularity in the 
grammatical construction. 

Meyer, in order to find a subject for 
ovpmapakAnOqvar makes it parallel to ideiy: 
“For I long to see you, &c.; that is, to be 
comforted among you.” 

The objections to this construction are: 

1. It passes over the nearer connection 
with eis ro ornptxyOjvar buas to the more 
distant idety. 

2. It makes St. Paul’s correction of his ex- 
pression apply to ideiy «.7.A., which does 
not as a whole need correction, instead of the 
part eis rd ornpixOjvac ipas which is the 
direct cause of the correction. 

3. It supplies as a subject for cupmapa- 
KAnOjva only éué, which does not agree with 
the following phrase rijs €v adAndows mioTews 
bpav TE Kal Emo. 


For these reasons it is much simpler, and 
in fact necessary, to understand judas = ipas 
kal éwé as the subject. 

If it be objected that where a new subject 
is introduced it ought to be distinctly ex- 
pressed, it is sufficient to answer: rst, that 
as could not be here expressed in the sense 
required (dpas Kat ézé), because the formal 
antithesis eis rd ornpixOjvae tpas, Todo é 
€or nas oupmapaxrAnOnya. would have 
limited mas to a sense excluding instead of 
including tuas; and secondly, that St. Paul 
indicates the subject, which he could not ex- 
press, by the ovy in cuprapaxdnOjnvac—a com= 
pound found nowhere else in the New ‘Test. 
or LXX. 


13. kaprév oxo.) “”Exey in its manifold 
collocations with rizjy, ddéav, &c., signifies 
“assequi, and so here ” (Tholuck). 

This is a wrong explanation of the right 
meaning of cya, “that I might get.” The 
verb ¢yw means to have, hold, or possess: but 
the aorist has a momentary and, as it were, 
initiative force, which may often be expressed 
by “get”: see John iv. 52; Matt. xxi. 38; 
Mark ii. 25; Acts xxv. 26; Phil. ii. 27; 1 
Thess. i. 9. 


15. ovrws 7d Kar’ éue mpdbvpoy. Various 
constructions have been proposed. 

A. ro x. é. mp. taken together as subject 

(2) to a sentence otras éorw =“ in accord- 
ance with this duty is the readiness on my 
part to preach.” 

(2) to a sentence éorw evayyehiocac Oa, 
“ Accordingly the desire on my part is to 
preach.” 

B. ro kar éué taken apart from mpddupov. 

(1) as an adverbial phrase: “thus there is 
—so far as in me lies—a readiness,” &c. 

(2) as subject to mpd6updv eat. “So my 
part is ready; so I for my part am ready.” 

The choice lies between A (2), which is 
harsh, and B (2), which is supported (though 
not fully) by Phil. i. 12, and is decidedly to 
be preferred as giving a proper grammatical 
construction. 


17. The just shall live by faith| ‘The accents 
in the Hebrew do not indicate the connection, 
“the just by his faith,’ but show that the 
stress of the sentence is on “faith,” which is 
placed emphatically before the verb: “The 
just... by his faith shall he live.” See 
Delitzsch on Hab. ii. 4 quoted by Pusey, 
who adds, “the expression just by bis faith 
does not occur either in the Old or New 
Test. In fact, to speak of one really right- 
eous (as pty always is) as being “righteous 
by his faith ” would imply that men could be 
righteous in some other way.” (‘Commentary 
on the Minor Prophets.’) 

The d€ in 6 S€ dixatos, retained by St. Paul, 
shows that the antithesis is between “the 
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proud” and “the just,” not between “the 
just by faith” and “the just” in any other 
way. 

The LXX ék mioreds pov (or as in some 
MSS 6 8€ Sikaiws pov ex mictews) (noerat 
seems to have arisen from mistaking } for ». 
St. Paul omits the erroneous pod without 
inserting atrov, as unnecessary for his pur- 
pose. See on Gal. iii. 11, and on Heb. 
li. 4. 

20. amo krigews Kogpov.] The phrase 
seems to occur nowhere else in LXX. or 
N. T. 

When the Creation is employed as a mark 
of time, the phrases are: 

(1) dxé kataBodjs Kécpov (Matt., Luke, 
Hebr., Apocal. Cf. mpd xaraBodjs Kocpov; 
Eph. i. 4). 

(2) an’ dpyjs kéopov, Matt. xxiv. 21. 

(3) am apyns kricews, Mar. x. 6; xiii. 19; 
2 Pet. iii. 43 Apoc. iii. 14. 

The Peshito Syriac gives the same render- 
ing here as in Matt. xxv. 34, John xvii. 24, 
“from the foundation of the world.” And in 
Ps. Salom. viii. 7, dad xKricews ovtpavod 
kal yfjs, is certainly a mark of time. 

The Vulgate, on the other hand, for its 
usual renderings “‘ a constitutione mundi,” or 
“ab initio mundi,” here gives “a creatura 
mundi,” meaning “ the created universe.” 

Theodoret, C&cumenius, Cyril, Photius, 
Luther, Calvin, &c., regard creation as the 
source of the knowledge. 


That they might be without excuse.| 
The difficulty found in this hard saying since 
the days of Chrysostom, being due not to 
St. Paul but to his interpreters, must not 
induce us to deny the plain grammatical 
sense of the Apostle’s words. 

1. The rule that efs 7d with an Infinitive 
expresses an end or purpose, not a mere con- 
sequence, seems to have no exception in the 
Ne. 

The strongest apparent exception (2 Cor. 
vili. 6), has received its true interpretation 
from the fine insight of Meyer, following 
the clue given in the words Sia @cAnparos 
Gcov: “In the fact that the increase of 
charity wrought dy God’s will in the Mace- 
donians, had encouraged him to bid Titus 
extend the collection to Corinth, St. Paul 
sees the fulfilment of the Divine purpose 
which he therein serves.” 

2. The speculative objection that “it can 
hardly be thought that “ the conviction, con- 
fusion, and condemnation of men was any 
part of the Divine p/an in Creation, although 
it follows as a consequence from it” (Bp. 
Wordsworth) is set aside by the distinc- 
tion which Hooker has so clearly estab- 
lished between the “ principal” will of God, 
and His “occasional” will. (See Appen- 


dix I. to ‘Eccles. Polity’ Bk. V. ““ But 
above all things we are to note what God 
willeth simply of his own voluntary inclina- 
tion, and what by occasion of something 
precedent, without which there would be in 
God no such will.” 

The simple or “ principal” will of God in 
giving a knowledge of Himself to His reason- 
able creatures is, that they may find their 
happiness in Him; it is only “by occasion” 
of their sinful neglect or abuse of this know- 
ledge that God willeth “as it were with a 
kind of unwillingness,” that they should be 
without excuse. In like manner Leibnitz, 
following the Schoolmen, distinguishes in 
God “two aspects of the will: one an 
antecedent will, which has for its object all 
that is good; and the other a consequent and 
decretory will, which acts for the best, and 
includes evil as a condition of good.” 
(Saisset, ‘ Essai de Philos. relig.’ p. 231.) 

3. It is to be carefully observed that the 
purpose ascribed to God in making Himself 
known is not “ the conviction, confusion, and 
condemnation of men”; it is not that they 
might be punished for sinning against know- 
ledge, but that they might have no excuse for 
not knowing. 


23. The construction adddrrew te &y Tie 
is not found in classical Greek, but was 
adopted by the LXX in imitation of the 
Hebrew Wan “to exchange” followed by 2 
of the thing with which anything is ex- 
changed: see Lev. xxvii. 10; Ps. cvi. 20; 
Sirac. vil. 18, M7 a\AdEyjs idov adisaddpov 
pnde adeApdy yrnovov ev xpvol@ Soudeip. 

24. rod aridtecOa Tu oopata ad’Tdy ev 
avrois.| ‘This is the reading of modern criti- 
cal editors (Tisch. 8), and is to be rendered 
that their bodies should be dishonoured 
amongthem. The rendering “so that,” &c. 
(Alford) is scarcely admissible. 

The use of rod with Inf. to express merely 
the event unmixed with the design, is very 
questionable. St. Paul commonly uses it to 
express the purpose, or at least the tendency of 
an act: Rom. vi. 6, vil. 3, xi. 8, 10; 1 Cor. x. 
13; Gal. ili. 10. The reading ev éavrois is 
found in the majority of later uncials, in good 
cursives 17, 37, 47, in the Vulgate, Origen, 
Chrysostom, and Theodoret. It requires 
the Middle sense of dripateo Oar, against which 
the absence of other instances is not decisive. 

ev éavrots, retained by Meyer, expresses 
more clearly than would éy ddAnAors the sin 
against their own, as well as against each 
other’s body. 


82. The Vatican MS. (Tischendorf, 1867) 
for emtyvovres, reads emvywvwoKovres, and for 
mowovew, guvevdoxovor, the participles mo 
odYTEsS, TUVEVSOKOUITES. 

Clement of Rome (Cor. c. 35) after de- 


v. I—2.] 


nouncing some of the sins mentioned by St. 
Paul in vv. 29, 30, adds: radra yap oi mpac- 
coyres oTUyNTol TS OcS Imdpxovow, ov pdvov 
dé of mpacoovres aitd, GAda Kal of cuvevdo~ 
KovVTES avTois. 

Hence it has been supposed that Clement 
found in Romans the reading,—ov povoy de of 
TouovvTes GANG Kal of ouvevdoKovYTES TOS 
mpaccovow. 

But it is far more probable that the tran- 
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scriber of B, or some earlier MS., having the 
passage of Clement by his side, substituted 
the Participles in the text of Romans by 
mistake. 

The sentence being thus incomplete, as in 
B., later Copyists tried to complete it by 
various additions: ovk <véjcav D E, ovk 
éyvocay G. 

For a full discussion see Reiche, ‘Comment. 
Critic.’ 





CHAPTER II. 


1 They that sin, though they condemn it in 
others, cannot excuse themselves, 6 and much 
less escape the judgment of God, 9 whether 
they be Fews or Gentiles. 14 The Gentiles 
cannot escape, 17 nor yet the Fews, 25 whom 
their circumcision shall not profit, if they 
keep not the law. 


HEREFORE thou art inexcu- 

sable, O man, whosoever thou 

art that judgest: for wherein thou 

judgest another, thou condemnest thy- 

self; for thou that judgest doest the 
same things. 

2, But we are sure that the judg- 





Cuap. I1—THE JEW BROUGHT INTO 
JUDGMENT. 


1-29. St. Paul pursues his proof of the 
universal need of such a saving power as is 
contained in the revelation of the righteous- 
ness of God by faith. 

He has traced the downward course of 
mankind from the first wilful rejection of the 
knowledge of God through all the stages of 
idolatry and vice, showing the mutual re- 
actions of moral depravity and mental dark- 
ness. Under general terms, and without once 
naming the Gentiles, he has painted the pro- 
minent features of the heathen world in bold 
and vigorous strokes. As the picture draws 
towards an end the shadows deepen, until at 
last in v. 32 we see that final stage of cor- 
ruption in which men, having lost all natural 
virtue themselves and even the hatred of vice 
in others, retain only the consciousness of 
their misery and guilt, knowing the just 
sentence of God on them which do such 
things. 

But there were some among the heathen 
and many among the Jews to whom this 
description could not be applied in its 
strongest external features of blind idolatry 
and hideous vice. They had not lost all 
knowledge of the true nature of God; they 
did not practise, still less applaud, the grosser 
forms of vice; their moral sense was keen 
enough to condemn the sins of others: yet 
they too must be brought to feel themselves 
guilty before God. How does St. Paul effect 
this? He strikes at the conscience, and 
strikes suddenly and sharply: “thou that 
judgest doest the same things: therefore the 
moral sense which judges others, but does 
not restrain thyself from evil, increases thy 


condemnation: for God will judge thee ac- 
cording to thy deeds” (wv. 1, 2). 


1. Therefore thou art inexcusable.| Where- 
fore thou art without excuse (see i. 20). 
With startling suddenness the Apostle states 
his conclusion first, merely hinting by the 
one word “wherefore” its dependence on 
the principle stated in i. 32, “that they which 
commit such things are worthy of death:” and 
then in the words “ O man, whosoever thou art 
that judgest,” he singles out each reader as the 
very man addressed, and at the same time 
extends his argument to all, in order that he 
may eventually apply it to the Jew. 

The success of such an appeal to con- 
science rests on the fact that every man 
recognizes in himself at least the germs of 
those sins which he condemns in others. St. 
Paul uses the argument with admirable skill 
and power: he has roused a just indignation 
by his description of flagrant sinners, and as 
the stern sentence of condemnation is burst= 
ing forth, he seizes and turns it back upon 
the judge himself. “The man that hath done 
this thing shall surely die.” “Thou art the 
man.” 

The argument, set in its logical order, 
would stand thus: Thou judgest that they 
which do such things are worthy of death: 
Thou that judgest doest the same things: 
Therefore in judging thy neighbour thou 
condemnest thyself, and art without excuse. 
St. Paul inverts this order by using his con- 
clusion first and proving it afterwards. The 
repeated description “ thou that judgest,” 
though applicable to all men, is especially 
characteristic of the Jews, whose condemna- 
tion of “ sinners of the Gentiles ” (Gal. ii. 15) 
was unsparing. 
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ment of God is according to truth 
against them which commit such 
things. 

3 And thinkest thou this, O man, 
that judgest them which do such 
things, and doest the same, that thou 
shalt escape the judgment of God ? 


The words “O man,” as in ix. 20, indi- 
rectly rebuke the presumption of a weak 
mortal in assuming the Divine prerogative of 
judgment. Compare Luke xii. 14. 

The accusation brought in the words 
“thou doest the same things” is renewed 
against the Jew by name in wv. 17-27. 


2. St. Paul now completes and confirms 
his argument by an express assertion of the 
principle, already assumed in it, that God’s 
judgment against the doers of evil applies 
equally to all,—to those who judge even as 
to those who take pleasure in them that 
practise such things. 

For the truth of this principle he appeals 
to the conscience of his readers (as in iii. 19): 
“ We know,” it is a certain and well-known 
truth “that the judgment of God” (unlike 
that inconsistent judgment of man, v. 1) is 
directed “according to truth,” i.e., without 
error and without partiality (see v. 11) 
against the doers of evil. 


3. And thinkest thou this, O man, that judgest 
them which do such things, and doest the same, 
that thou shalt escape the judgment of God ?) 
But thinkest thou this, O man, that judgest them 
which practise such things, and docst them, 
dsc. In contrast to the sure truth of God’s 
impartial judgment of evildoers, stand the 
errors by which men evade its application to 
themselves: and first, the delusive hope of 
personal exemption. “ But thinkest thou 
this—that thou shalt escape being judged at 
all?” The folly of such a thought is made 
more prominent by the description of the 
person supposed to entertain it: “O man, 
that judgest them which practise such things, 
and doest them.” Dost thou, who art 
thus inexcusable and self-condemned (. 1), 
think that thou of all men shalt be exempt 
from judgment ? 

No answer is needed: as soon as the 
thought is clearly stated, its folly is trans- 
parent. Yet it is a common form of self- 
deception: men are almost unconsciously 
influenced by a vague and undefined hope of 
impunity which they do not acknowledge 
even to themselves. The Jews, however, 
openly claimed exemption from God’s judg- 
ment as the common privilege of the children 
of Abraham. “All Israelites will have part 
in the world to come :” “ Abraham sits be- 


[v. 3 —5. 


4 Or despisest thou the riches of 
his goodness and forbearance and 
longsuffering ; not knowing that the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to re- 
pentance ? 

5 But after thy hardness and im- 


penitent heart ‘treasurest up unto“Jams 3 


side the gates of hell, and does not permit 
any wicked Israelite to go down to hell.” 
(See the citations in Bull’s ‘Harm. Apost.,’ 
cxviil. § 6, and in McCaul, ‘Old Paths,’ p. 
450.) ‘They who are the seed of Abraham 
according to the flesh shall in any case, even 
if they be sinners and unbelieving and dis- 
obedient towards God, share in the eternal 
kingdom.” (Just. Mart. ‘ Dial. c. Tryph.,’ c. 
140.) It is the same notion that is rebuked 
by John the Baptist, “ Bring forth therefore 
Sruits meet for repentance: and think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our 
Sather” (Matt. ii. 8, 9.) Thus without nam= 
ing the Jew St. Paul already indicates him by 
one of his most characteristic errors. 


4. Or despisest thou, @’c.] The Apostle 
now puts an alternative question, suggesting 
another explanation of the disregard which 
men show in practice te the acknowledged 
truth of a future judgment. The effect of 
God’s patience upon a heart hardened in sin 
is only to produce a contemptuous feeling of 
security: “ Because sentence against an evil 
work is not executed speedily, therefore the 
heart of the sons of men is fully set in them 
to do evil.” (Eccles. viii. 11; Ps. x. 11, 13; 
Sirach v. 5, 6.) God’s “ goodness” is a gra- 
cious benignity that would gladly bless and 
not punish: His “‘ forbearance” suspends the 
stroke, when sin cries for vengeance: His 
“long-suffering” endures repeated provoca- 
tions and is still slow to anger. “The riches 
of God's goodness” he only can despise, who 
is ignorant of the purpose for which it is 
manifested : it is a moral blindness only that 
can mistake God’s patience for a weakness 
or indifference from which final impunity may 
be expected (c. ix. 22). The Divine “ good- 
ness” is here presented in a twofold manner: 
There is not only a gracious disposition 
(xpnorérns) in God, that makes Him willing 
to lead sinners to repentance: the same gra- 
cious quality embodied in God’s dealings (rd 
xpnordv) has a real action in leading to repen- 
tance even those who nevertheless do not 
repent: God’s leading is as real as man’s re- 
sistance to being led. 


5. The false views implied in the two pre- 
ceding questions are now refuted by a direct 
assertion of the true nature and consequences 
of the impenitent sinner’s conduct: the delu- 


v. 6—7.] | 


thyself wrath against the day of 
wrath and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God ; 
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6 @Who will render to every man Ps. 62. 


M 
27. 


according to his deeds : 


7 To them who by patient con- 2,: 





sive hope of personal exemption (v. 3) is 
especially dealt with in vv. 9 f.; and the 
second error of despising God’s goodness is 
thus at once exposed in a direct and vivid 
contrast. God’s goodness leads to repent- 
ance; but an impenitent heart will not be 
led, and as an effect of this obduracy the 
store of wrath is increased by the riches of 
goodness rejected. The Apostle says not 
“God treasureth up wrath,” but “thou 
treasurest up wrath unto thyself.” “He adds 
to His long-suffering, thou to thine ini- 
quity. . . . And what thou layest up a little 
every day, thou wilt find a mass hereafter.” 
(Augustine, Enarr, in Ps. 93.) 


avrath against the day of wrath.| Read 
“qurath in the day of wrath.” The expression 
sets forth with terrible emphasis the hardened 
sinner’s doom. But while to him the Judg- 
ment Day is above all a day of wrath, it has 
also a more general character as a day which 
reveals to all, both good and evil, men and 
angels, that God is a righteous Judge (S:xavo- 
kpirns, 2 Mace. xii. 41); that not only in that 
last great act of judgment, but in all His 
dealings and dispensations, He judgeth right- 
eously. This revelation of God’s character 
as a righteous Judge (Sikavoxpicia, V. Pseudo- 
Just. Mart. Questt. Gent. 28), will consist in 
His rendering to every man according to his 
deeds. 


6. This verse is an exact quotation from the 
Septuagint (Prov. xxiv. 12),and the same fun- 
damental truth of a future universal judgment 
according to men’s works, is constantly taught 
in the New Testament no less than in the 
Old (Matt. xvi. 27; xxv. 31-46; 2 Cor. v. 10). 
Against vain pretensions and imaginary privi- 
leges, St. Paul sets the acknowledged truth 
that God will judge and reward every man 
according to his actual life and true cha- 
racter. 

The contrast here is not between works 
and faith, but between a man’s deeds as 
realities and all that is unreal, between doing 
and knowing, between being and seeming, 
practising and professing. Thus we need not 
discuss modes of reconciling this passage with 
the doctrine that “san is justified by faith with- 
out the deeds of the law” (iii. 28). There can 
be no discrepancy, as the contrast between 
“faith” and “works of the law” has no place 
at this stage of the Apostle’s argument. He 
js maintaining here that the rule of God’s 
judgment will be real deeds of righteousness 
or unrighteousness. He will afterwards show 
that those “works of the law,” which he 


contrasts with faith, are not real works of 
righteousness. 

Again, we must not on the one hand so 
strain the sense of the passage, as to infer 
that each man’s deeds earn by their own 
intrinsic merit that reward which God will 
render; nor onthe other hand limit the sense, 
as if the Apostle had written ‘“‘ Who will 
render to every man according to the evidence of 
his deeds” (Calovius, Meyer). What St. Paul 
means by the accordance between each man’s 
deeds and his reward, he himself explains in 
the following verses, and no narrower limita- 
tion of his meaning is admissible. The closer 
definitions attempted in the interests of con- 
troversy rest on distinctions which are not 
contained in the Apostle’s words, and are 
quite out of place in this stage of his argu- 
ment. See notes on iv. 4, and Augustine, as 
there cited, and compare Acts x. 34,35: “Of 
a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons: but in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with him.” 


7-10. The accordance between “the deeds 
done in the body ” and the future reward is 
now shewn in two great classes into which 
all mankind are divided, according to the 
moral aim of their lives. 


7, Some interpreters (as Reiche, Ewald, 
and Hofmann) would arrange the verse thus : 
—“To the one, seeking eternal life, he will 
render according to their patience in well- 
doing, glory and honour and immortality.” 
They argue that the words “according to 
patience in well-doing,” must answer to the 
clause “according to his works” (wv. 6), and 
so must express “the rule by which God will 


judge.” 


But the older interpretation followed by 
our translators is to be preferred, because 
it both preserves the natural order of the 
original words, and gives at least as good, 
perhaps a better, sense; for St. Paul, instead 
of merely repeating the statement that judg- 
ment shall be according to works, brings out 
a new thought, that the rule of God’s future 
judgment must also be the rule of man’s 
present life, and so the reward must be sought 
“in the way of (kard) patience in well~ 
doing.” 

The last words might be rendered more 
exactly “perseverance in good work:” 
not this or that good work is meant, but the 
life of the righteous is viewed as a whole in its 
unity of purpose, as one good work patiently 
pursued (c. xiii. 3 ; Gal. Ving) Tet. i075) Revs 
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tinuance in well doing seek for glory 
and honour and immortality, eternal 
life : 

8 But unto them that are con- 
tentious, and do not obey the truth, 
but obey unrighteousness, indignation 
and wrath, 

g Tribulation and anguish, upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil, of 


xxii. 12). That this life of righteousness can 
be fully realized only in the Christian believer 
will be shewn at a later stage of the Apostle’s 
argument (vi. 11-23). What he here sets 
forth is not the specific realization, but the 
general idea of the life which God will 
reward. Its form of outward manifestation 
will be “perseverance in good work;” 
its inner motive the longing after a higher 
state, in which man’s perfected nature will 
shine forth in “glory,” his faithfulness will be 
crowned with “ honour,” by God’s approval, 
and his happiness secured for ever by the new 
gift of “immortality.” 

These three elements, “ glory and honour 
and immortality,’ are combined in “eternal 
life,’ and our Authorized Version has the 
advantage of representing the various ele- 
ments of happiness which man has longed for, 
as being all united in the reward which God 
will bestow. 


8. But unto them that are contentious, and 
do not obey the truth.| “But unto them that 
are factious and disobey the truth.” 
The unrighteous are described as “ the men 
of factiousness,” an idiom which represents 
“factiousness” as the root of their moral 
character. (See notes on ili. 264 iv. 12, 14; 
Gal. iii. 10.) 

On the word épideia see Note at end of 
chapter. The context helps to define its 
meaning here: it is a “‘factiousness” which 
consists in “disobeying the truth, but obey- 
ing unrighteousness.” Allegiance is due to 
“the truth” (which answers to righteousness, 
t Cor. xili. 6; Eph. iv. 24; 2 Thess, ii. ro— 
12): to transfer this allegiance to the oppo- 
site power “ unrighteousness ” is factious, 


indignation and wrath.| “There shall 
be wrath.and indignation,” To com- 
plete the sentence we must not supply as in wv. 
7, “ God shall render,” but both here and in 
vv. 9, Io, “there shall be.” The sudden 
change is significant: “Salvation is God’s 
own work, punishment will be the effect of 
the sinner’s obduracy ” (Gcumenius). 

In the right order “wrath and indigna- 
tion,” the stronger word comes last, adding 
the idea of hot burning anger. St. Paul 
teaches us that the sense of God’s wrath will 


[v. 8—1 2. 


the Jew first, and also of 
tile ; 

10 But glory, honour, and peace, 
to every man that worketh good, 
to the Jew first, and also to the 
"Gentile : 

11 For there is no respect of per- 
sons with God. 

12 For as many as have sinned 


the 'Gen- 


bea chief element in that “ eternal destruction” 
(2 Thess. i. 9), which we might have ex- 
pected him to name here as the opposite to 
“eternal life.” 


9,10. St. Paul now repeats the thoughts of 
vv. 7, 8, with special emphasis upon the uni- 
versality of the judgment as including Jews 
as well as Gentiles, and so refutes the Jewish 
error indicated inv. 3. The previous order 
of ideas is inverted, the thought of God’s 
wrath against Sin being continued from w. » 
8; so that the words which describe the 
sinner’s doom are heaped together with 
terrible effect. 

That which coming from God appears 
under the form of “wrath and indignation,” 
becomes when endured by the sinner, “ ¢ridu- 
lation and anguish.” 

The former word denotes the pressure of 
a crushing burden, the latter the “ straitness” 
of confinement, and the consequent helpless- 
ness, which forbid all hope of escape. 

“ Every soul of man” is not a mere cir- 
cumlocution for “ every man:” such explana- 
tions rob language of half its life and power. 
It is the soul that suffers (Matt. xxvi. 38, Acts 
ii. 43), under the wrath of God, even when the 
pain reaches it through the body. See xiii. i. 

The two words “qorketh,” v. 10, and 
“ doeth,” v. 9, fail to represent the distinction 
between the simple verb in the Greek, and its 
compound (karepyd(ouar): punishment is 
inflicted on him who “worketh out evil” 
to its full end (wv. 9): while he “ that worketh 
good” is rewarded for the effort itself without 
reference to the successful accomplishment 
of the work. See vii. 15. 


the Jew first.| ‘The Jew, who is here first 
expressly included in the judgment, has a 
priority in responsibility and punishment, as 
well as in privilege and reward: see oni. 16. 
But this priority will not interfere with the 
application of the same rule of judgment 
according to every man’s works. 


Gentile.] “Greek:” See oni. 16. 

11. The reason why Jew and Gentile will 
be judged by the same rule lies in that free- 
dom from partiality, which is part of God’s 
character as the Righteous Judge (Deut. x, 


Gr 
Greek. 


ll Gr. 
Greek, 





v. 13—14.| 


without law shall also perish without 

law: and as many as have sinned in 

the law shall be judged by the law ; 
13 (For not the hearers of the law 
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are just before God, but the doers of 
the law shall be justified. 

14 For when the Gentiles, which 
have not the law, do by nature the 
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17; 2 Chron. xix. 7; Job xxxiv. 19). “To 
accept the face” was to give a gracious re- 
ception to a suppliant or suitor (Gen. xix. 21; 
Job xiii. 10, xlii. 8), and the phrase being 
often applied to a corrupt and partial judge 
(Lev. xix. 15, &c.) has always in the N. T. 
the bad sense of partiality (Matt. xxii. 16). 


12. The Jew might be led by his actual 
privileges to doubt whether the principle that 
“there is no respect of persons with God,” 
could be applied to him. The Apostle there- 
fore proceeds to show how a strict im- 
partiality will be maintained in God’s future 
judgment of all men, whether Gentiles or 

- Jews. A chief distinction between them was 
that the Jews had, and the Gentiles had not 
a revealed and written law of God; to such 
a law, therefore, St. Paul now applies the 
same argument from God’s judgment by 
works, which he has already used in vv. 1, 2, 
concerning a moral sense which enables a 
man to condemn sin in others, but does not 
restrain him from doing the same himself. 


For as many as have sinned without law.]| 
The Apostle deals with the Gentiles first. 
As their sin, so shall their punishment be: to 
neither of these will the standard of a written 
law be applied, and yet apart from all con- 
sideration of such law, as surely as a man sins, 
so surely shall he perish under the judgment 
of God. ‘The want of the greater light gives 
no impunity to abuse of the less: but punish- 
ment follows as a natural consequence of sin 
under God’s general moral government. To 
“perish” in the future judgment is to lose 
what has been already described as “ salva- 
tion,” “glory and honour and immortality,” 
“ eternal life.” 


and as many as have sinned in the law shall 
be judged by the law.| “ And as many as 
have sinned with law shall be judged by 
law.” In stating the general principle of 
God’s judgment, St. Paul uses the term 
“law” without the article for any written 
revelation of God’s will; but, as in fact, there 
was no other such law given, but that of 
Moses, the sense is not materially affected by 
limiting the word “law” to “the law” of 
Moses, asin A.V. See Introduction, § 9. 

The Jew, who could not dissent from the 
Apostle’s statement of the condition of the 
Gentile, is equally involved in condemnation 
under a judgment, which is impartial and 
according to works. For he possesses a law, 
and hears it read in the Synagogue on the 


Sabbath day, and lives in professed obedience 
to it. Thus “law” constitutes the moral 
state in which he lives: if he sins, he sins 
“ in” or under, or “ with law,” and therefore 
“by law” he shall be judged. 


13. The application of law as the rule of 
judgment, is an idea quite opposed to the 
fancied privilege and exemption of the Jews ; 
St. Paul therefore confirms it by referring to 
the known principle of all law: “for not 
they who are hearers of law” (and no- 
thing more than hearers) shall be just be- 
fore God, but the doors of law shall be 
justified. This general principle is asserted 
by the Jewish law itself (Deut. xxvii. 26), and 
St. Paul here evidently assumes, as known to 
his readers, what he expresses elsewhere: 
“ For Moses describeth the righteousness which 
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is of the law, That the man which doeth those © 


things shall live by them” (%. 5). 

The word “ justified” is used here for the 
first time in the Epistle, and we cannot have 
a better opportunity of considering its mean- 
ing, which is clearly defined by the context. 

(a) It cannot mean “ pardoned:” for he 
that is justified as a doer of law, has nothing 
to be pardoned for; nor (4) can it mean 
“made just” for he is just already by the 
supposition. It means to be “ acknowledged 
and declared just:” it is the exact contrary 
to being “ condemned.” ‘There is no ground 
on which to condemn one who fulfils the law, 
he must therefore be justified. The word 
has evidently the same meaning in ili. 4, 20. 
In the present passage the meaning is con- 
firmed by the parallel clause: “to be justi- 
fied” is the same thing as “to be just before 
God,” ie., according to his judgment (1 Cor. 
iii. 19; 2 Thess. i. 6). 


14-16. St. Paul has shown how the general 
principle that God “ will render to every man 
according to bis works,” applies to the Jews: 
they will be judged by law, and only law= 
doers be justified. He now shows that the 
same principle is applicable to the Gentiles 
also, though under another form. For al- 
though they have no “law,” in the stricter 
sense of the word, that is to say, no revealed 
and written law like “the law” of Moses, 
yet substantially they have a law, or rather 
they “ are a law unto themselves.” 

Thus in vv. 14-16, St. Paul shows that the 
principle stated in v. 13 is in fact universal, 
and that the formal distinction between 
Gentile and Jew, v. 12, does not involve any 
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their thoughts "the mean while ac- "0" 4% 


cusing or else excusing one an- thom 
onher ;) selves, 

16 In the day when God shall 
judge the secrets of men by Jesus 
Christ according to my gospel. 


things contained in the law, these, 
having not the law, are a law unto 
themselves ; 

15 Which shew the work of the 
law written in their hearts, ' their 
conscience also bearing witness, and 


ll Or, the 
conscience 
witnessing 
with them. 





essential difference between them in reference 
to the Divine Judgment. The real existence 
of the inward law in the Gentiles admits a 
double proof, the one derived from outward 
acts (v. 14), the other from the working of 
conscience (wv. 15). 


14. For when the Gentiles.| ‘The sense 
of the verse is made clear by translating it 
with due attention to the use of the Greek 
Article: “For whenever Gentiles which 
have nota law, do by nature the things 
of the law, these not having a law are 
a law unto themselves.” It is clear that 
here, as throughout the chapter, the Gentiles 
of whom St. Paul speaks are heathen; and 
by “ature,” as contrasted with the teach- 
ing of an outward law, he means the moral 
faculty, which is born with every man, how- 
ever much or little it may be afterwards 
developed. But the Apostle does not speak 
of “¢he Gentiles” as a whole, nor of their 
rendering a complete obedience; occasional 
good deeds, such as “the Jaw” approves, 
done by persons who have neither that nor 
any other outward law, are sufficient proof of 
an inward principle, by virtue of which such 
persons are “a Jaw unto themselves.” It is 
remarkable that St. Paul here uses the exact 
words of Aristotle, who says concerning men 
of eminent virtue and wisdom: kara d€ ray 
TOLOUT@Y OK EaTL Vopos* avTOL ydp elou vopmos 
(‘ Polit.’ III. xiii. 14). The first clause is 
quoted in Gal. v. 23 and the second here. 
Compare also Arist. ‘ Eth. Nicom. iv. 8 (14) 
6 (On xapiers kal €devdepios ovtws ker, otov 
vopos Sy éavr@, in reference to jesting. 


15. Which shew.| “Inasmuch as they 
show.” Gentiles, such as have been described 
in v. 14, are proved to be a law unto them- 
selves, because in their good’ deeds they shew 
that “the work of the law,’ though not its 
word, the substance though not the form, is 
“quritten in their hearts” by the finger of 
Him who made them. Compare Sanderson, 
‘ De Obligatione Conscientiz,’ iv. 25, and Cic. 
‘de Rep.’ iii. 22: “‘ Est quidem vera lex recta 
ratio nature congruens, diffusa in omnes, 
constans, sempiterna, que vocet ad officium 
jubendo, "vetando a fraude deterreat.” 


their conscience also.) With the outward 
evidence of acts done in accordance with the 
law there agrees also (uppaprupovons) an 
inner witness, the moral sense, exercising itself 


upon men’s own acts and upon those of their 
fellows. The Authorized Version is inaccurate 
in rendering peraéd here “the meanwhile ;” 
translate thus:—“their own conscience 
joining witness, and between one an- 
other their thoughts accusing or else 
excusing (them).” 

How does St. Paul’s use of the word con- 
science correspond to the modern use? and 
what difference, it may be asked, is there 
between “the work of the law written on the 
heart,” and “ the conscience bearing witness?” 
The former is the suggestive or prospective 
conscience that spontaneously forbids or com=, 
mands prior to action; the latter is the sub= 
sequent or reflective conscience that passes 
judgment on deeds done, either by ourselves or 
others. Compare Fleming, ‘ Vocab. of Philo- 
sophy,’ Art. ‘Conscience.’ “This faculty is 
called into exercise not merely in reference to 
our own conduct, but also in reference to the 
conduct of others. It is not only reflective 
but prospective, in its operations. It is ante- 
cedent as well as subsequent to action, in its 
exercise; and it is occupied de faciendo, as 
well as de facto.” See also Mansel, ‘ Pro-- 
legomena Logica,’ Appendix, note F. San- 
derson, ‘De Conscientia,’ I. § 27. 


16. There is no need to put vv. 13-15 ina 
parenthesis, so as to connect v. 16 directly 
with v. 12. The words “in the day,” &c., 
refer to the whole subject discussed, from 
v. 12, or even from vz. 6, tov. 15. The same 
words are appended in the same informal, 
but impressive, manner in 2 Thess. i. 10. 

That vv. 14, 15, are not unconnected with 
v. 16, is seen in the thought that “ the secrets 
of men” shall be judged; the Divine judg- 
ment shall penetrate to the inner sphere of 
conscience, and correspond to “the work of 
the law written on the heart.” 

Why does St. Paul say, “ according to my 
Gospel?” His arguments hitherto have been 
drawn from principles universally admitted ; 
a judgment too of some kind was acknow- 
ledged both by Jews and Greeks; but that 
Jesus Christ would be the Judge, by neither. 
This is a distinctive doctrine of the Gospel 
(John ¥. 22 3 Acts x. 4e5exvila sien Coming 
5); and as St. Paul has already, in his intro- 
duction (i. 1-5, 9, 15, 16), spoken of the 
preaching of that Gospel asthe work to which 
he was set apart, he here very naturally calls 
it “my Gospel,” on the first occasion of bringing 
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17 Behold, thou art called a Jew, provest the things that are more ex- 
and restest in the law, and makest cellent, being instructed out of the 


viest thy boast of God, 


eines 
differ. 


18 And knowest his will, and "ap- 


law ; 
1g And art confident that thou 





forward in his argument one of its peculiar 
doctrines. For other interpretations see Note 
at the end of the chapter. 


17-27. The minor premiss of the syllogism 
in verse 1, “Thou that judgest doest the 
same things,” is here proved against the Jew 
by name. 


17-24. Behold.|.«Read “But if” The 
dramatic “ Behold!” is not unsuited to the 
“splendid and vehement eloquence ” of this 
apostrophe; but the connection is made 
clearer by the right reading. 

“But” implies that the conduct to be 
described is opposed to the principle just 
established, that not the hearers, but the 
doers of the law shall be justified. In vv. 
17-20 a supposition is made (“if”) in which 
the boasted privileges of the Jew (17, 18), 
and his assumed superiority over others (19, 
20), are for the moment admitted: and then 
a series of pungent questions, founded on 
these admissions (“ Thou then,” v. 21), and 
put in startling contrast with them, brings 
out the flagrant inconsistency between pro- 
fession and practice (21, 22). 

If with the Authorized Version, and most 
editors, we make wv. 23 also a question, we 
must suppose that this and the preceding 
questions are regarded as admitting no pos- 
sible denial. But in the Greek a slight change 
of construction from the Participle to the 
Relative (v. 23), probably indicates the tran- 
sition from the series of questions to the 
assertion which gives a comprehensive answer 
to them all, and closes the searching inquiry 
with a decisive condemnation (Meyer, Lange). 
The verdict, whether thus declared in v. 23 
or assumed after it, is confirmed in v. 24, by 
its accordance with the language of the Old 
Testament, in such passages as Isaiah lii. 5, 
Ezekiel xxxvi. 20-23. 


17. art called a Jew.]| The name Jew, 
which first occurs in 2 Kings xvi. 6, was 
extended after the captivity to the whole 
people, and as distinguishing them from the 
heathen, was associated with national preroga- 
tive and Messianic hopes. ‘The Jew, there- 
fore, is represented as priding himself upon 
his national name (vv. 28, 29; ix. 4; Gal. il. 
153 Rev. ii. 9; iii. 9). 

restest in the law.| “Restest upon law.” 
As the confidence of the Jew reposed on 
the mere fact of God’s having given him a 
law, not on the particular character of the 
law so given, the more exact translation is 


“restest upon law:” the Greek article is 
omitted by the critical editors. Compare 
v. 25, and Introduction, § 9. 

The real foundation of the prerogative 
of the Jews was the promise given to 
Abraham, the covenant of the law being 
subordinate and temporary. But the Jew 
had lost sight of this truth, and because God 
“ shewed his word unto Jacob, his statutes 
and judgments unto Israel, and had not dealt 
so with any nation” (Ps. cxlvii. 19) the 
Jew rested supinely upon the possession of a 
law as an assurance of God’s favour, instead 
of using it as a rule of life, and a light to the 
conscience. The same Greek word is used 
in the Septuagint (Mic. iii. 11), “ Yet will 
they Jean upon the Lord, and say, Is not 
the Lord among us? none evil can come 
upon us.” 

The same spirit is indicated in the next 
clause. 

and makest thy boast of God] “and 
boastest in God.” An arrogant perversion 
of the glorying which God commends, “Let 
him that glorieth glory in this, that he under- 
standeth and knoweth Me, that I am the 
Lord which exercise loving-kindness, judg- 
ment, and righteousness in the earth: for in 
these things I delight, saith the Lord.” This 
passage of Jeremiah (ix. 24) may have been 
in St. Paul’s mind; for the last clause ren- 
dered in the LXX., “in these is my will,” ro 
6édnpa pov, seems to be echoed in his next 
words, 


18. And knowest his will.] Literally, “the 
will,” which may mean either simply “ dis 
will,” as in A. V., or perhaps by way of 
excellence, “the one perfect will.” See Bar- 
row, Serm. iv. p. 34, and note on Acts v. 41. 
Dr. Lightfoot (‘Revision of New Testament,’ 
p. 106) shews that déAnpa, even without the 
Article, means the Divine Will in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 12, and in several Epistles of St. Ignatius. 


and approvest the things that are more ex= 
cellent.]  Aoxiuaf{w means (1) to “ test,” 
“ prove,” “discern” (c. xil. 2; 1 Cor. sieges 
xi, 28; 2 Cor. viii. 8, &c.); and (2) to 
“ approve” as the result of testing (¢. i. 28; 
xiv. 22; 1 Cor. xvi. 3; 1 Thess. ii. 4; and 
especially Phil. i. 10, eis 7d Sokipagew tpas 
ta Svabépovra). 

Many interpreters prefer the former mean- 
ing here, and understand by d.apepovra “ the 
things that differ,” either morally, as good 
and evil, or that differ from “the will” of 
God. But these interpretations are very 
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thyself art a guide of the blind, a 
light of them which are in darkness, 
20 An instructor of the foolish, a 
teacher of babes, which hast the form 
of knowledge and of the truth in the 
law. 
21 Thou therefore which teachest 


[v. 2o—22. 


another, teachest thou not thyself? 
thou that preachest a man should not 
steal, dost thou steal ? 

22 Thou that sayest a man should 
not commit adultery, dost thou com- 
mit adultery? thou that abhorrest 
idols, dost thou commit sacrilege ? 





feeble when compared with that of the Vul- 
gate and A. V. It would be a small thing to 
say of the Jew who prides himself on possess- 
ing the law and knowing the will of God, 
that he discerns the difference between good 
and evil. What St. Paul says is much more: 
“thou approvest (in theory) the more excel- 
lent things.” The Jew thus says, as it were, 
of himself, “ Video meliora—proboque,” and 
feels that this refinement of his moral senti- 
ment is an advantage which he derives from 
“ being instructed out of the law,” which was 
publicly read and explained to him on the 
Sabbath. See below on wv. 20. 

Though the language is just what the Jew 
would have used to describe himself, there 
is in the Apostle’s use of it a latent irony 
which becomes more strongly marked in the 
following verses. Here the Jew’s own privi- 
leges are enumerated; there the claims of 
superiority over others which he founded 
upon those privileges. 


19. And art confident that thou thyself art a 
guide of the blind.| It was part of God’s 
purpose in choosing Israel that they should 
become the witnesses and teachers of His 
truth: their sin lay in making a vain boast of 
the privilege, instead of fulfilling the duty. 
The language is such as was current among 
the Jews in regard to proselytes, and to the 
heathen generally ; but St. Paul heaps phrase 
upon phrase, and “is lavish in what seem to 
be their praises,” to strengthen the contrast, 
“exalting the one and abasing the other, that 
he may smite the more sharply, and make his 
accusation heavier.” (Chrysostom.) 


20. which hast.| Rather, as having. 
As in v, 18, so here again more emphati- 
cally, the law is brought forward as the 
ground of this presumptuous confidence : 
“Thou art confident that thou thyself art a 
guide of the blind... . a8 having the form 
of knowledge and of the truth in the law.” 


“The form” (noppaors, “ formation”) here 
means the ideally perfect presentation of know- 
ledge and truth, the outward conformation 
answering to their inner nature (Chryso- 
stom, Grotius, Meyer, Ewald, Fritzsche, 
Philippi). It is not opposed to the substance 
as the unreal to the real, or the outward to 
the inward; for not even St. Paul himself, 
much less the Jew, whose thoughts he is here 


expressing, believed that in the law there was 

a mere empty form of knowledge. The Jew 

believed that he had in the law the sole em- 

bodiment of all knowledge and truth in their 

most perfect “form ;” or (if we must express 

the Active sense of the original word), that 

he possessed in the law “the forming of 
knowledge and truth,” that he could give to 

knowledge and truth their right form, and so 

was the proper teacher of the world. (Sirach 

xxiv. 8-12.) Compare Rabbi Artom, Sermons 

(1873) p. 110: “If the earth is to be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover” 
the sea, it must be through our agency. We 

must infuse that knowledge: we possess the 

best materials for that instruction, and we 

must make it a duty and a glory to enlighten 

the world.” 


21. “ At length the Apostle turns to strike.” 
( Jowett.) 

The arrogant claims and professions of the 
Jew, as just described, are strangely inconsis-. 
tent with his actual conduct; and it is this 
inconsistency that forms the ground of the 
Apostle’s questions. 

The whole course of thought, and the two 
sins first specified—theft and adultery—seem 
to be suggested by Psalm 1. 16: “ What hast 
thou to do to declare my statutes, or that thou 
shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth? 
Seeing thou hatest instruction, and castest my 
words behind thee. When thou sawest a thief, 
then thou consentedst with him, and hast been 
partaker with adulterers.” 

We need not suppose, therefore, that these 
sins were more flagrant at this time among the 
Jews than at other times, or among other 
nations ; but that they were flagrant is both 
historically certain, and implied in St. Paul’s 
argument. 

The teaching and preaching is not that 
of official persons only, but all the Jews are 
addressed as one person; a loud and osten- 
tatious denouncement of sin was part of the 
national character. 


Thou therefore.] 
VU. 17-24. 


“Thou then.” See on 


dost thou commit sacrilege?| “dost thou 
rob temples?” ‘The third offence charged 
is sacrilege, or temple-robbing. But does 
St. Paul mean to charge the Jews with rob- 
bing heathen temples, or their own temple? 





Vv. 23—25.] 


23 Thou that makest thy boast of 
the law, through breaking the law 
dishonourest thou God? 

24. For the name of God is blas- 
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phemed among the Gentiles through 
you, as it is written. 


25 For circumcision verily pro- zo, 23. 


fiteth, if thou keep the law: but if 





Does he refer to breaches of the law laid 
down in Deut. vii. 25, 26, and repeated by 
Josephus (‘ Ant.’ iv. c. 8, § 10), “Rob not 
foreign temples, nor take an offering inscribed 
with the name of any god?” Or, does he 
mean that the Jews robbed God of His 
offerings (Mal. i. 8, 12, 13, and iii. 8-ro) and 
by their extortion and fraud made His temple 
“a den of thieves”? To these latter practices 
the original word is not elsewhere applied, 
perhaps is hardly applicable; and the mention 
of “the idols” in the opening clause, points 
decisively to the robbing of idol temples. 
Compare Acts xix. 57. 

Sharp as the contrast is between theory and 
practice in the former questions, the sarcasm 
here reaches a climax of severity. Idols and 
all things belonging to them were by the law 
utterly accursed and abominable; yet covet- 
ousness could prevail even over the abhor- 
rence of idols. 

This interpretation is confirmed by w. 24, 
which shews that the sins specified are such 
as would fall under the notice of the heathen ; 
and nothing would more surely make them 
blaspheme God’s name than the robbery of 
their temples by those who made their boast 
of God. 


23. Thou that makest thy boast of the law, 
through breaking the law dishonourest thou 
God?| Thou that gloriest in law, by 
thy transgression of the law dis- 
honourest God. 

The first clause is a summary of vv. 17-20, 
the last a decisive answer to “ the four ques- 
tions of reproachful astonishment” (Meyer), 
in vv. 21, 22. The contrast between privi- 
lege and practice that runs through the 
whole passage is thus used again, to increase 
the force of the final condemnation. 


24. The statement that the Jew by his 
‘transgression of “the Jaw,” dishonours “the 
God” who gave it, is now confirmed and 
explained in language borrowed from Isaiah 
lii. 5, but applied in a new sense. The Pro- 
phet means that because God’s people are 
suffered to fall under the oppression of their 
enemies, these last hold His name in con- 
tempt. St. Paul’s meaning is that the vices 
and sins of the Jew make his religion and 
his God contemptible in the sight of the 
heathen. There is nothing in the Hebrew 
of Isaiah corresponding to the words “ among 
the Gentiles?’ but they occur repeatedly in 
a passage of Ezekiel (xxxvi. 21-23), which 


seems also to have been in the Apostle’s 
mind, and they are naturally suggested by 
the last clause of v. 22. The addition thus 
made by St. Paul to the words of Isaiah, 
seems to have crept into the Septuagint 
Version of the original passage; a more re= 
markable instance of interpolation, due to the 
same cause, will be observed in the next 
chapter. See note on iii. 13 ff. 


through you.| Because of you. 


25-29. It has been shown that none but 
doers of the law shall be justified, and that the 
Jew, though making his boast in the law, is 
not a doer of it (12-24). But no mention has 
yet been made of his other great privilege, 
circumcision ; if this is the seal of an uncon- 
ditional blessing, he may yet escape. St. Paul, 
therefore, goes on to confirm and complete 
his preceding argument, by showing that the 
benefit of circumcision depends on the same 
condition as that of the law. 


25. “ For circumcision, 1 admit, is of use 
if thou practise law; but if thou be a 
transgressor of law, thy circumcision has 
become wancircumcision” The Article is 
wanting, because “ the stress is laid, not upon 
the law which God gave, but upon Jaw as 
given by God” (Cremer). What St. Paul 
requires is the practice of moral obedience, 
“if thou be a law-doer.” Compare note on 
v. 13; Lightfoot, ‘Gal.’ ii. r9, iv. 5, and Dr. 
Vaughan’s good note on this passage. 

St. Paul is not here stating the necessity for 
an exact fulfilment of the whole law, and the 
effect of an individual act of transgression; he 
supposes in the one case an habitual practical 
regard to law (rpdooew vdpov), and in the other 
an habitual transgression of it. He is de- 
scribing, not the condition on which a Jew 
could earn righteousness, but that on which 
he might hope for a promised blessing. ‘The 
nature of this blessing is explained afterwards 
(iv. 11; ix. 4). The effect of habitual trans- 
gression is that the covenant is annulled; 
circumcision has thereby become uncircum- 
cision, so far as any benefit from it is con- 
cerned. St. Paul’s words of course bear this 
figurative meaning, but similar language is 
used in a literal sense by the Rabbis: “ Let 
not heretics, apostates, and impious men, who 
are Israelites, say, ‘Since we are circumcised, 
we go not down to hell.’ What then does 
the Holy and Blessed God? He sends an 
angel, and turns their circumcision into un- 
circumcision, so that even they go Gown to 
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thou be a breaker of the law, thy 
circumcision is made uncircumcision. 

26 Therefore if the uncircumci- 
sion keep the righteousness of the 
law, shall not his uncircumcision be 
counted for circumcision ? 

27 And shall not uncircumcision 
which is by nature, if it fulfil the 


hell.” (Schemoth Rabb. ap. Schéttgen.) 


Compare Lightfoot, ‘ Hore Hebr.,’ on 1 Cor, 


vii. 18. 


26. The same principle rules the converse 
case of the Gentile: if obedience is so much 
more important than circumcision that the 
latter is useless without the former, may we 
not infer that the want of circumcision may 
be supplied by obedience ? 

The inference is expressed as a question to 
which no denial can be given. 


Therefore if the uncircumcision keep the 
righteousness of the law.|] “If then the uncir= 
cumcision keep the ordinances of the law.” 

Ordinances (d:cacoara) mean here moral 
requirements. See note on i. 32. 

‘The expression “ is uncircumcision,” clearly 
proves that St. Paul is not thinking of the 
“uncircumcision” as a whole, but only of 
this or that uncircumcised person. Nor is he 
speaking of “an impossible case” (Alford), i. e. 
of such an entire fulfilment of all “ the righteous 
demands” of the law as no man can render; 
he is supposing, as in v. 14, the possible case 
that a heathen might render just such an 
obedience to the moral law as a pious Jew 
might and ought to render; and argues that 
the Gentile’s uncircumcision would not make 
his obedience the less acceptable. If he do 
right, and so far as he does right, he shall 
share in the mercy covenanted to the pious 
Jew (Matt. viii. 11; 1 Cor. vii. 19; Gal. v. 
6). It is not circumcision, therefore, that the 
Gentile wants. 


27. And shall not uncircumcision which is 
by nature, if it fulfil the law, judge thee, who 
by the letter and circumcision dost transgress 
the law ?] 

Render: And the natural uncircum- 
Cision fulfilling the law shall judge 
thee, that with Scripture and circum- 
cision art a transgressor of law, 

In the A. V. this verse, as well as v. 26, 
is treated as a question; it has greater force 
as an answer, taking up and enlarging the 
subject-matter of the question. On this 
form of answer, see Jelfs ‘Greek Grammar,’ 
880, i. 

In the A. V., “if it fulfil the law” isa 
needless repetition of the hypothesis made in 


|v. 26—29. 


law, judge thee, who by the letter 
and circumcision dost transgress the 
law? 

28 For he is not a Jew, which is 
one outwardly; neither zs that cir- 
cumcision, which is outward in the 
flesh : 

29 But he zs a Jew, which is one 

‘ 


v. 26. The disobedience of the Jew and the 
obedience of the Gentile supposed in vv. 25, 
26, are here both assumed. 

“The natural uncircumcision” means 
the Gentile, this or that individual, who re- 
mains as he was by nature, uncircumcised. 
Such an one, fulfilling the law, shall by con- 
trast judge the Jew that transgresses it. 

The Jew, that was so ready to judge others 
(6 kpivoy, v. 1), is thus himself brought to 
judgment. 

“Scripture” seems more suitable than 


“Jetter,” which is too narrow. The contrast is — 


not between “letter” and “spirit,” as in v. 
29, but between “a written law,’ and the 
unwritten law of nature (v. 14). 

Accordingly, there is no disparagement of 
the written law; rather it is regarded, like 
circumcision (v. 28), as an advantageous cir= 
cumstance to the Jew, but one under which, 
through his own fault, he comes to no better 
result than being a transgressor. 

For a similar use of the Greek preposition 
dia to denote the attendant circumstances, 
see iv. II; Xiv. 20. 


28, 29. The reason why circumcision avails 
so little in the case just discussed (25-27) is, 
that it is not the true circumcision of the 
heart, but only the sign, without the grace. 


28. This verse is well rendered in A.V. In 
v. 29, the Subjects only are expressed in the 
Greek, and the Predicates must be mentally 
repeated from v. 28, thus: “But he which 
is inwardly a Jew (is truly a Jew), and 
circumcision of heart in spirit not in 
letter (is true circumcision),” 


“Circumcision of heart,” as a figura- 
tive expression for inward purity, is as old 
as the Book of Deuteronomy. See x. 16; 
xxx. 6; and Jerem. ix. 26. Inthe N. T. the 
idea is found only in St. Stephen’s memorable 
speech, and in St. Paul’s Epistles. 

The element in which this true circum- 
cision takes place is “spirit ;’ that is, the 
inner life which man lives under the influence 
of the Divine Spirit. 

In contrast to this, “ /etter” is the mere 
outward element of written law; and cir- 
cumcision “in spirit not in letter,” is a 
circ'uncision which does not stop short at 


v. 29. | 


inwardly ; and circumcision is that 
of the heart, in the spirit, and not in 


outward conformity to the law, but extends 
to the sphere of the inner life. Compare vii. 
6, 2 Cor. ili. 6. 


whose praise is not of men, but of God.| It 
is not at first sight apparent why St. Paul 
has added the clause, “ Whose praise is not 
from men, but from God.” But we must 
remember that he began his address to the 
Jew in v. 17, by an allusion to the name on 
which he prided himself, “thou art called a 
Jew,” and that he has just described in this 
verse the Jew that is worthy to be so-called. 
What, then, can be more natural, or more 
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the letter; whose praise is not of 
men, but of God. 


like St. Paul’s style, than a renewed reference 
to the meaning of the name. Jew? When 
Leah bare her fourth son she said, “ Now 
will I praise the Lord: therefore she called his 
name Judah” (Gen. xxix. 35). 

When Jacob lay a-dying, this was the 
beginning of his blessing upon Judah: “Judah, 
thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise” 
(Gen. xlix. 8). 


St. Paul, in like manner alluding to the 
meaning of the name, says of the true Jew 
that his praise is not from men, but from 
God. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on verses 8 and 16. 


8. rots €& epiGeias.] See Fritzsche’s elabo- 
rate excursus on this passage. 

€p.6os, a labourer, a hireling. 

épideda, to act as a hireling, ze. in a mer- 
cenary self-seeking spirit (épuedcat pév Te TO 
mpeaButép@ pa BovdnOeis, Schol. ad Soph. 
Aj. 833). 

Hence épiOevoua (Arist. Polit. v. 3) and 
e€ep:bevopat (Polyb. x. 22, 9) have the sense 
of canvassing or hiring partisans and forming 
factions in the State; and épieia (Arist. 
Polit. v. 2 and 3 p. 1302, and p. 1303) means 
a self-seeking ambitious rivalry, party spirit, 
or factiousness. 

It is so explained by Suidas; and Chryso- 
stom, Theodoret, and Theophylact interpret 
it as “contentiousness” or “ factiousness,” a 
meaning which is easily adapted to the context 
in the N. T. passages (Rom. ii. 8; 2 Cor. xii. 
20; Gal. v. 20; Phil. i. 17, ii. 3 ; Ja. ili. 14, 16). 

16. according to my gospel.| The right 
interpretation is given by Origen, who, after 
remarking that the secrets of men can be 
judged only by God who searcheth the 
heart, proceeds thus: “ Which judgment 
nevertheless according to the gospel of Paul, 
that is, the gospel which Paul preaches, will 
take place through Jesus Christ: ‘for the 
Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son?” 

This interpretation is confirmed by the 
other two passages in which St. Paul uses 
the expression “ my gospel,” in both of which 
he refers to distinctive and fundamental doc- 
trines of the Gospel which he preached, 
namely in xvi. 25 to the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom to the Gentiles, and in 2 Tim. ii. 8 to 
the resurrection and Davidic descent of Christ. 

Calvin’s comment, “ He calls it his gospel 
i reference to his ministry,” though not 


sufficient here, is quite applicable to 2 Thess. 
ii. 14, and 2 Cor. iv. 3. 

Others less correctly regard xara 16 evay- 
yéAudy pov as expressing the rule by which 
God will judge. 

Thus Meyer: “Paul was so certain of 
the sole truth of the Gospel committed to 
him (xvi. 25; Eph. iv. 20 f.) which he had 
by revelation of God (Gal. 1. 11 f.) that he 
could not but be equally certain that the 
future judgment would not be held otherwise 
than according to his Gospel, whose contents 
are conceived as the standard of the sentence.’ 
But the standard has been already stated in 
v. 13; God will judge every man “ according 
to his works”: and the thought that the 
Gospel preached by St. Paul will be the 
standard by which God will judge Jews and 
Gentiles is very inappropriate at this stage of 
the argument. 

Lange: “The day on which God judges 
the secrets of men according to the Gospel 
of Paul, is the day when the Apostle preaches 
the gospel to them.” This explanation is 
excluded by the evident fact that the whole 
context points to the day of final judg- 
ment. 


The notion that by “my gospel” St. Paul 
means the Gospel according to St. Luke is 
mentioned by Eusebius, ‘H. E, U1. iv,, in a 
way whicn implies that he gave no credit to 
it (paoiv S€ ws dpa k. T. A.)- 

That he cannot mean to characterize his 
Gospel as different from that preached by 
the other Apostles, is evident from the fact 
that they also from the first had announced 
as a distinctive doctrine of the Gospel that 
Christ would come again to judge the world, 
(Acts iii. 19-21; x. 42: compare Matt. xxv, 
313 John v. 22.) 

F 
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CHAPTER III, 


I The ews’ prerogative: 3 which they have 
not lost: 9 howbett the law convinceth them 
also of sin: 20 therefore no flesh ts justified 
by the law, 28 but all, without difference, 
by faith only: 31 and yet the law ts not 
abolished. 











Cuap. III.—1-8. THE JEW’s OBJECTIONS 
ANSWERED. 


St. Paul has shown that the Jew’s superior 
knowledge of God was useless, without prac- 
tical obedience (ii. 17-24), and that circum- 
cision without inward purity was no better 
than uncircumcision (ii. 25-29). 

Yet the people whom God had chosen for 
Himself out of all nations, must have some 
real advantage over the heathen; and the 
covenant, of which circumcision was the sign, 
must confer some benefit, for God Himself 
was the author of it. 

St. Paul expresses these thoughts in the 
opening questions of ch. iii, ina form which 
assumes the reality of Jewish privilege. 


1. What advantage then hath the Jew? or 
what profit is there of circumcision ?| “What 
then is the advantage of the Jew? 
Or what the benefit of circumcision?” 

The summary answer, “ Much every way,” 
is not the boast of animaginary Jewish op- 
ponent, whose argument (1-3) is cut short 
by St. Paul in v. 4; but it is the Apostle’s 
own conviction, as is clear from the parallel 
passage, ix. 4, 5. While exposing with just 
severity the Jew’s hollow pretences to personal 
merit or impunity, he yet recognizes with 
the spirit of a true Israelite the good gifts 
which God had bestowed upon His people. 
Compare Deut. xxxili. 29. 


2. chiefly, because that unto them were com- 
mitted, dvc.| “For first [it is much] that 
they were entrusted with the oracles of 
God.” St. Paul does not expressly say, as in 
_A.V., that the possession of the oracles of God 
was the Jew’s chief advantage, but implies as 
much by giving it the first place in his in- 
tended enumeration of the blessings of the 
covenant. Compare Ps. cxlvii. 19, 20: “ He 
sheweth his word unto Jacob, his statutes and 
his judgments unto Israel. He hath not dealt 
so with any nation.” 

The name “ oracles,” is applied in the New 
Testament only to the revelations made to 
Moses (Acts vii. 38), and to the Divine 
il generally (Heb. v. 12; 1 Pet. 
iv. 1X). 

“YT am not unaware,” writes Philo, “that 
all the things which are written in the sacred 
books are oracles delivered by him (Moses): 
and I will set forth what more peculiarly 


[v. 1—3. 


\ HAT advantage then hath 
the Jew? or what profit zs 
there of circumcision ? 

2 Much every way: chiefly, be- 
cause that unto them were com- 
mitted the oracles of God. 

3 For what if some did not be- 


concerns him, when I have mentioned this 
one point, namely, that of the sacred oracles 
some are represented as delivered in the 
person of God by His interpreter, the divine 
prophet, while others are put in the form of 
question and answer, and others are delivered 
by Moses in his own character as a divinely 
prompted lawgiver, possessed by divine inspi- 
ration.” (Life of Moses, c. xxii. Compare 
“ On the Virtues and Office of Ambassadors,” 
c. xxxi.) The corresponding term in the 
Old Testament (?8 “ON, ra Adyia TOU Geod) | 
is used-of any Divine revelations (Num. xxiv. 
4,16), of the precepts of God’s Law (Ps. cvii. 
II; Cxix. 148, 158), and especially of God’s 
promises (Ps. cxix. 38, 49, where see notes). 

That which gave to “ ¢he oracles of God” 
in the Old Testament their highest value 
was the promise of salvation in Christ, which 
ran through the Law and the Prophets: and 
that promise being made, not to one genera- 
tion, but to “‘ dbraham and his seed for ever,” 
not to one nation, but to “all the nations of 
the earth,’ the oracles which contained it 
were a trust committed to the Jews for the 
common benefit of mankind. 

And over and above their share in the 
general promise, the Jews had a great and 
special advantage in having this trust com- 
mitted to them. 

For the trust not only brought with it 
the various blessings which distinguished the 
Jews under the old covenant above all the 
nations of the earth, but was further accom- 
panied by special and peculiar promises given 
to the Jews as a nation, that they should 
themselves be heirs of the promised salvation. 
And this natural prerogative has not been, 
and cannot be, lost, as St. Paul proceeds to 
show,—thus dropping the enumeration of 
other privileges. 


3. For what if some did not believe? shall 
their unbelief make the faith of God without 
efect?] For what if some disbelieved? 
shall their want of faith make the 
faithfulness of God of noneeffect? St. 
Paul is not speaking, as some have supposed, 
of disobedience to the Law, or unfaithfulness 
to the covenant, but of dishelief of the oracles 
and their fulfilment in Christ. The Greek 
word does not mean “ disobedience,” but “ un- 
belief.” Nor could it be supposed that the 


Ps. 51. 








v. 4—5.] 


lieve ? shall their unbelief make the 
faith of God without effect ? 
4 God forbid: yea, let God be 
true, but every man a liar; as 
4it is written, ’That thou might- 
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est be justified in thy sayings, and 
mightest overcome when thou art 
judged, 

5 But if our unrighteousness com= 
mend the righteousness of God, what 





disobedience of former generations had for- 
feited the national privilege: for the promise 
had been renewed from age to age as long 
as prophecy continued. All former unbelief 
did but foreshadow and prepare the great 
national apostasy now well-nigh accomplished 
in the rejection of Christ by the Jews. This 
subject, here briefly touched to meet a pos- 
sible objection, is the main theme of ch. ix.— 
xi. And we there see how anxious St. Paul 
was to assure himself and others that “ the 
gifts and calling of God are without repent- 
ance,” and that His faithfulness would surely 
accomplish His promises to Israel in the ages 
tocome. Thus in the question, “Shall their 
want of faith make the faithfulness of 
God of none effect?” the future tense has 
its simple and proper meaning. 

Even the present unbelief of the Jews was 
not universal: “‘ Some did not believe ;’ “some 
of the branches were broken off” (xi.17): “ blind- 
ness in part is happened to Israel” (Xi. 25). 

This is not an inaccurate mode of speaking, 
nor an attempt to soften down an unwelcome 
truth; still less is it an expression of irony or 
contempt, as though unbelievers, however 
many, were of little account. For St. Paul 
is not distinguishing between “some” and 
“many,” but between “some” and “all ;” not 
thinking of the comparative number of Jewish 
believers and unbelievers in his own genera- 
tion, but looking forward to the time when 
“ gil Israel shall be saved” (xi. 26). 

It is to be remarked that “some” in the 
original signifies a part of the whole, but not 
necessarily a small part of it. It may be a 
very great part and majority of the whole,— 
as in Hebrews iii. 16, where it is said, ‘“ Some 
when they heard provoked, howbeit not all that 
came out of Egypt with Moses.” All did 
provoke God on that occasion except Joshua 
and Caleb, and those who were still too 
young to bear arms. . (Chalmers.) The 
question being, What is the advantage of the 
Jew? the some must be some of the Jews. 
In every generation there were a few found 
faithful, and so in the generation to which the 
Gospel was preached. And though the great 
majority of that generation, and of all that 
have succeeded it, did not believe, still the 
nation is not finally rejected (xi. 1, 25, 26). 
Moreover, even in the case of those who did 
not believe, God’s promise was proved faithful : 
they had the advantage, though they would 
not use it. 


4. God forbid: yea, let God be true.] Not 
so be it: but let God be true. It is not 
enough to reject with righteous abhorrence 
(uy yévorro) the thought that the unbelief 
of some could make void God’s faithfulness 
to others. God’s truth is absolute and inde- 
pendent ; it cannot be impaired, even if man’s 
falsehood be universal. 

Nay more, God’s truth is the only truth: 
it will be found in the end that He alone is 
holy and righteous, and every man, in himself, 
unholy and unrighteous. So let it be: “Jeé 
God be true, but every man a liar.” 

The last clause, expressed in the exact ~ 
words of Ps. cxvi. 11 (Septuagint), is an essen- 
tial part of the argument, that truth must be 
ascribed to God, and none but God. 

St. Paul adopts the apt words of the 
Psalmist to express his own thought, and this 
is why for “ unbelief,” and “ faithfulness” (v. 3) 
he nowsubstitutes the correlative ideas “truth” 
and ‘falsehood :” these again give place to 
“righteousness” and “sin” in the quotation 
which follows from the 51st Psalm. 

It is clear, from the objection introduced 
in v. 5, that St. Paul quotes the words of 
David as a declaration that man’s sin serves 
to establish God’s righteousness. 

And this is David’s own meaning, when 
he says, “‘ Against Thee, Thee only, have I 
sinned... that thou mightest be justified.” (See 
note ix. 17, Hupfeld and Perowne on Ps. 
li. 4, and Winer ‘ Gk. Gr.’ iii.) When David's 
conscience is awakened, he beholds his sin in 
its most heinous aspect as essentially opposed 
to the holiness of God: and in that opposition 
he sees that his own sin serves to establish the 
truth that God alone is righteous. 

We have thus a fine climax in the Apostle’s 
thoughts: “Shall the unbelief of some make 
void the faithfulness of God? Nay, let God 
alone be found true, and a// men false: for 
the sin of man serves to show that “ holi- 
ness belengeth unto God.” This is no digres- 
sion: for it is over the self-righteousness of 
the Jew that St. Paul must win his way 
to the great truth that “ all have sinned” 


(9, 19). 


5, The truth stated in vv. 3, 4, might 
easily be perverted into a false claim of im- 
punity. If the unrighteousness of us men 
establishes and commends God’s righteous 
ness, what conclusion shall be drawn ? 

The term “righteousness of God” here 
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shall we say? Js God unrighteous 
who taketh vengeance? (I speak as 
a man) 

6 God forbid: for then how shall 
God judge the world? 

7 For if the truth of God hath 





denotes the Divine attribute in its comprehen- 
sive sense, as including God’s faithfulness (v. 
3) and truth (wv. 4). The argument is capable 
of universal application, but is here aimed at 
the conscience of the Jew, from whom the 
Apostle would cut off all false pretexts of 
impunity. 

Is God unrighteous who taketh vengeance ?| 
Is God that inflicteth his wrath un- 
righteous? We know that God’s wrath 
is revealed against unrighteousness (i. 18, 
ii. 8): “Is He as the inflicter of that wrath 
unrighteous? Is it unjust in Him to punish 
the sin that confirms the sole glory of His 
righteousness ?” 


Is God unrighteous ?| The very form of the 
question, in the Greek, implies that the an- 
swer must be negative. And yet even in this 
form St. Paul cannot state such a thought as 
coming from his own mind: “T speak,” he 
says, ‘as a man,” ie.“ according to the foolish 
and unworthy thoughts of God, entertained 
by man.” 


6. When he begins to speak as a Christian 
teacher, according to his own higher stan- 
dard, he can only reject such a thought as 
impious: “ God forbid! For, (if God that 
inflicteth his wrath zs therein unjust,) 4ow 
shall God judge the world?” 

The argument is very simple; it does not 
go beyond the limits of the thought in Gen. 
xvill. 25, “ Shall not the judge of all the earth 
do right?” 

The supposition of injustice in God’s inflic- 
tion of his wrath is directly contrary to the 
fundamental truth that God shall “judge the 
world in righteousness” (Heb. vi. 2; Acts 
Xvii. 31). 

That truth as one of the first elements of 
religion is so certain, that whatever contra- 
dicts it must of necessity be false. ‘Thus by 
a rapid appeal to the first elements of religion, 
St. Paul is content to show that the supposi- 
tion of injustice in the punishment of sin, 
because it establishes God’s righteousness, 
must be false. Where the fallacy lay in the 
process of reasoning that could lead to such 
a false influence, he does not stop to show. 
The explanation commonly given is that 
God’s righteousness is established not by sin 
in itself, but by sin as dealt with by God, 
punished by His holy vengeance, pardoned by 
His grace, or overruled to good effect by 
His wisdom. 


[v. 6—3: 


more abounded through my lie unto 
his glory ; why yet am I also judged 
as a sinner? 

8 And not rather, (as we be slan- 
derously reported, and as some affirm 
that we say,) Let us do evil, that 





A simpler view and more suited to the 
context is, that as the sinner does not wish or 
intend to establish God’s righteousness, no 
merit for this result is due to his sin, which 
remains under an undiminished curse. 

“We cannot say truly that as God to his 
own glory did Gite our happiness, and to 
accomplish our happiness appoint the gifts of 
His grace, so He did ordain to His glory our 
punishment, and for matter of punishment 
our sin. For punishment is to His will no 
desired end, but a consequent ensuing sin; 
and in regard of sin, His glory an event 
thereof, but no proper effect, which an- 
swereth fully that repining proposition,— If, 
man’s sin be God’s glory, why is God angry ?’” 
(Hooker, ‘ E. P.,’ Bk. V., App. No. I. ; 2nd ed. 
Keble, vol. ii. p. 572) Compare also Arch- 
bishop King, ‘ Origin of Evil, vol. ii. p. 440. 


7. The argument of v. 6 is continued. If, 
because sin commends the righteousness of 
God, it is unjust for Him to punish the 
sinner, all judgment becomes impossible. For 
I, or any man, may on this ground protest 
against being judged, and plead thus at the 
last day :—If God’s truth was more abun- 
dantly manifested by my lie, and His glory 
thereby increased, is not that enough? Why 
farther am J also, on my side, brought to 
judgment as a sinner ? 

The tenses shew that the scene is laid at 
the last Judgment; and the emphatic pro- 
nouns in “my lie,” and “ I also,” set clearly 
before us the individual sinner on one side, 
and God on the other. 

For the general term “ sin,” or “unright- 
eousness” (v. 5), “die” is used in reference 
to the words “every man a liar,” in v. 4. 
“The truth of God,’ as His attribute, is not 
capable of increase, but it may abound more 
unto His glory by being more fully mani- 
fested in the contrast with man’s sin. 


8. The false plea, just proved to be incon- 
sistent with the certain truth of a future 
Judgment, is now shown to be destructive 
of all morality. The sinner, who speaks in 
v. 7, is about to continue his daring protest, 
Why am I judged? and why may I not do 
evil that good may come ? 

But the thought occurs to St. Paul, that 
the very charge slanderously brought against 
himself and those who tollowed his doctrine 
was, that they practised and taught this 
impious maxim, 
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v. 9—12.| 


good may come? whose damnation 
is just. 

g What then? are we better than 
they? No, in no wise: for we have 
before "proved both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, that they are all under sin ; 





And not rather, as we be slanderously re- 
ported,| And why not, as is slanderously 
reported of us. ‘The sentence beginning, 
“And why not,” is interrupted by the sud- 
den thought, “as is slanderously reported 
of us, and as some affirm that we say;” 
and the interrupted conclusion is then at- 
tached to this intervening sentence, and neces- 
sarily expressed in the Plural, “ Let us do evil 
that good may come.” ‘The slander to which 
St. Paul thus alludes, was evidently directed 
against his doctrine that man is justified by 
faith, not by the works of the law (see vi. 1, 
and 15 ff.). But the refutation of the slander 
here is only incidental; the main purpose 
of the passage (vv. 5-8) is to cut off from the 
Jew all claim of exemption from God's judg- 
ment. 

Accordingly the concluding sentence is 
directed, not against the slanderers just men- 
tioned, but against those who object to being 
judged as sinners: “whose judgment is 
just.” The fine irony of this summary deci- 
sion, and the connexion of the passage, are 
rather obscured by substituting, as in A. V., 
“ damnation” for “judgment.” 


9-20. CONFIRMATION FROM THE JEWISH 
SCRIPTURES OF THE CHARGE THAT ALL 
ARE UNDER SIN. 


9. What then? are we better than 
they?] The privileges of the Jews (wv. 1-4) 
might lead them to infer, as we know they 
did infer (see on ii. 3), that they were better 
than others in God’s sight, and in view of 
His judgment. This false presumption is 
now brought prominently forward in order 
to be completely refuted. See note at end. 

No, in no wise.| Ov mayrws has two 
meanings. (1) “Not altogether” (1 Cor. v. 
Io). 

by “ Not at all.” A clear example of this 
latter meaning is found in the Epistle to 
Diognetus, c. ix. :—ovd mavrws én ddpevos rois 
dpaptipacw jar (6 O¢ds). 

This sense, required by the context, is 
forcibly expressed in the A. V. 

for we have before proved both Jews and 
Gentiles.| “For we before charged both 
Jews and Greeks.” The charge against 
the Gentiles is made in c. i., and that against 
the Jews in c. ii. 17-24; but the latter are 
here put first in accordance with the Apostle’s 
purpose, which is to show that Jews as well 
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10 As it is written, There is none 
righteous, no, not one: 

11 There is none that under- 
standeth, there is none that seeketh 
after God. 

12 They are all gone out of the 





as Gentiles are all sinners before God (wv. 19). 
Compare i. 16 and ii. 9, 10, for a like priority 
assigned to the Jews, and for the use of 
“Greeks,” as equivalent to “ Gentiles” in 
general. 

that they are all under sin.] The expression 
denotes subjection to sin as a power that 
practically rules the life of all men, in their 
natural state, unrenewed by God’s grace. 
Compare vii. 14; Gal. ili. 22. 


10-20. As it is written.| At this point, 
St. Paul turns to the testimony of Scripture, 
as being in accordance with the charge of 
universal sinfulness which he has already 
made on other grounds. 


10-12. This first quotation is from Ps. xiv. 
1-3, which is almost identical with Ps. liii. 
1-3. St. Paul seems to quote from the LXX, 
with noteworthy variations. 


There is none righteous.| Hebr. and LXX, 
“There is none that doeth good,” as in wv. 12 
(Ps. xiv. 3). The word “righteous” gives 
the same sense in a form more exactly agree- 
ing with the Apostle’s general argument: 
“ Aikavos aptum verbum in sermone de jus- 
titia.” (Bengel.) 

no, not one.| LXX, ovk éorw ws €vds, 
which same words occur below in v. 12 (= 
Ps, xiv. 3). The Hebrew has corresponding 
words there, but none here; the addition 
was apparently made by St. Paul, and carried 
back at an early period into the LXX. See 
note on v. 12. The words thus added to the 
first sentence cited by the Apostle, serve to 
bring out in substantial agreement with the 
Psalmist, only more emphatically, the uni- 
versal prevalence of sin, which admits no 
exception. ‘This is more in accordance with 
St. Paul’s manner of quotation, than to sup- 
pose that after the formula “ as it is written,” 
and before the words of Scripture, he has 
interposed his own summary of all that 
follows. 


11, There is none that understandeth, there is 
none that seeketh after God.] Hebr. and 
LXX, Ps. xiv. 2: “The Lord looked down 
from heaven upon the children of men, to see if 
there were any that did understand, and seek 
God.” In abridging the passage, St. Paul 
rightly expresses the negative sense which is 
implied in the original. 

In the right reading (6 €vmév), observe 
(1) the form var, usual in the LXX, in 
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way, they are together become un- 
profitable; there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one. 

13 Their throat is an open sepul- 
chre; with their tongues they have 
used deceit; the poison of asps 7s 
under their lips : 

14 Whose mouth és full of cursing 
and bitterness : 


the nominative singular only, for Eumeis, 
which occurs in Ps. xxxiii. 15 ; (2) the Article, 
“non est qui intelligat ;’ (3) the idea of sin 
as folly, in accordance with the opening 
thought of the Psalm, “The fool hath said 
in his heart, There is no God.” 


12. They are all gone out of the way, they 
are together become unprojitable.| ‘This agrees 
exactly with the LXX. The Hebrew word 
rendered “ unprofitable,” means literally “ cor- 
rupt,” as sour milk. See note on Ps. xiv. 3. 


there is none that doeth good, no, not one.]| 
Heb. “not even one;” LXX, “there is not 
even to one.” 

Here the quotation from Ps. xiv. ends; 
but the other passages quoted in vv. 13-18, 
from various Psalms and from Isaiah, are 
interpolated in Ps. xiv., in some MSS. of the 
LXX, in the Vulgate, and thence in our 
Prayer Book Version. Probably the whole 
passage from Romans was written at first in the 
margin, and thence crept into the text of the 
Psalm. Other examples of this reflex action 
of quotation upon the text of the LXX. are 
found in Ps, xiv. 1; Isai. lil. 5, &c. See 
note on ii. 24. 


13. Their throat is an open sepulchre; with 
their tongues they have used deceit.) ‘Taken 
exactly trom the LX X of Ps. v. 9. As the 
grave that stands ready opened will presently 
be filled with death and corruption, so the 
throat (larynx) of the wicked opened for 
speech will be full of corrupt and deadly 
falsehood. Compare Jerem. v. 16: “ Their 
quiver is an open sepulchre.” 

have used deceit.) Literally, “ were deceiv- 
ing:” for the form edodAvotcay see Winer, 
P. II. § xiii. 2 f. The Hebrew of Ps. v. 9, 
means literally “make smooth their tongue :” 
A.V. “flatter with their tongue,” cf, Prov. ii. 
16. 


the poison of asps is under their lips.| Ps. cx). 
3. The venom of falsehood is as deadly as 
adder’s poison. 


14. Whose mouth is full of cursing and 
bitterness.| Ps. x.'73; compare Job xx. 14, 16. 
‘The poison of asps was supposed to lie in the 
bitter gall, and hence “ bitterness” is a figure 
for venomous malice. “ Throat,” * tongue,” 
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15 Their feet are swift to shed 
blood : : 

16 Destruction and misery are in 
their ways : 

17 And the way of peace have 
they not known: 

18 There is no fear of God before 
their eyes. 

19 Now we know that what 


“ lips” mark the successive stages by which 
speech comes forth: the “ mouth” sums up 
all in one (Bengel). 


15-17. Abridged from the LXX of Isai. 
lix. 7, 8, where see Notes. 


18. From Ps. xxxvi. 1 (LXX.) 

We must now ask how far these passages 
confirm the charge of universal sinfulness, in 
support of which they are alleged. : 

In Ps. xiv. 1-3, David declares that the 
Lord looking down from heaven upon “ the ~ 
children of men” could find none righteous ; 
no, not one. It seems impossible to frame a 
more positive assertion of universal sinful- 
ness: andif in vv. 4, 5, we find a people of 
God, and a “generation of the righteous,” 
the inconsistency between this and the former 
statement of the Psalmist is only apparent 
and external. In the deep inner sense which 
St. Paul gives to the passage, ‘‘the generation 
of the righteous” would be the first to ac- 
knowledge that they form no exception to 
the universal sinfulness asserted in the open- 
ing verses of the Psalm. 

The quotations in vv. 13, 14, from Pss. v. 
9, cxl. 3, and x. 7 refer to the Psalmist’s 
enemies, or to the wicked as a class, and con- 
tain no assertion of universal sinfulness. 

The passage quoted in vv. 15-17, from 
Isaiah lix. 7, 8, is distinctly directed against 
the unrighteousness of Israel. The last 
quotation (v. 18) from Ps. xxxvi. 1, describes 
the state of a wicked man, without any refer- 
ence to the universality of sin. 

Thus the first quotation confirms in its 
whole extent the Apostle’s statement that 
Jews as well as Gentiles are all under sin, 
while the other passages supply particular 
illustrations of the general truth, and some of 
them are directed to the very point of the 
Apostle’s argument, that the Jews are not 
exempt from the general sinfulness. 

It may possibly be objected that the charge 
of universal apostasy in Ps. xiv. applies only 
to some particular generation, and not to all 
time. 

If the objection were valid, it would not 
affect St. Paul’s argument: the quotation 
would still prove as much as he uses it to 
prove, and more For the nature of the 
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things soever the law saith, it saith and all the world may become, o, .,, 
to them who are under the law: ‘guilty before God. ject to the 
that every mouth may be stopped, 20 Therefore by the deeds of the Mee 











proof employed by the Apostle is very often 
misunderstood. 

A demonstrative proof that every man is 
a sinner, is from the nature of the case im- 
possible. St. Paul’s method is this: he first 
brings the charge of actual sin against all, 
Gentiles and Jews, and appeals to notorious 
facts for proof of the general truth of the 
charge, leaving its individual application to 
every man’s conscience (i. 18-iil. 9). 

He then shows that this charge of universal 
sinfulness is illustrated and confirmed by 
various statements of the Old Testament 
concerning the Jews and men in general: 
and the passages cited would bear all that is 
thus laid upon them, even if they were less 
explicit as to universality of sin than some of 
them are. 

One caution, though very obvious, is not 
unnecessary: the doctrines of universal sin- 
fulness and of justification by faith are per- 
fectly consistent with the existence of a true 
righteousness both under the Law and before 
the Law. We have seen above that the one 
strongest and most absolute assertion of uni- 
versal sinfulness in Ps. xiv. 1-3 is immedi- 
ately followed by the mention of a people of 
God (w. 4), and a generation of the righteous 
(v. 5). St. Paul’s own disciple does not 
hesitate to say that Zacharias and Elizabeth 
were “both righteous before God, walking 
in all the commandments and ordinances of 
the Lord blameless” (Luke i. 6). 

Such a righteousness of “ holy and humble 
men of heart ” was the very opposite of the 
self-righteousness condemned by St. Paul, 
which relied, not on God’s mercy, but on 
man’s own works, and used the ordinances 
of the Law as means of merit, not of grace. 

The Gospel more clearly revealed, but did 
not alter, the nature of faith and righteous- 
ness: it enlarged the object of faith, added 
new motives to obedience, and ministered in 
richer abundance the sanctifying graces of 
God’s Spirit. 

We should observe also that the point 
which the Apostle is here establishing is not 
the doctrine of original or birth-sin (as in v. 
12), but the fact of universal sinfulness : and 
even those who reject the doctrine do not 
deny the fact. 


19, 20. An explanation of the connexion 
and meaning of these verses will be best intro- 
duced by a revised translation: But we dnow 
that what things soever the law saith, it 
speaketh to them who are under rhe law, 
that every mouth may be stopped, and all the 
world may come under God’s judgment: 


because by works of law shall no flesh 
be justified in his sight: for through law 
cometh knowledge of sin. 


_ 19, This verse is generally understood as 
an assertion that all the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, and therefore the passages just quoted 
from the Psalms and Isaiah, speak to the Jew 
in order that his mouth, as well as every other, 
may be stopped by the denunciation of his sin. 

But this interpretation is open to serious 
objections. 

(1) It rests on the very doubtful assump- 
tion that St. Paul may have included the 
Prophets and Psalms under the name of “ the 
Law :” whereas this extension of the name is 
found only in two or three passages of St. 
John’s Gospel, and is contrary to St. Paul’s 
usage, 1 Cor. xiv. 21 being the one doubtful 
exception. 

(2) This extended meaning of “the Law,” 
even if it were not unusual in St. Paul’s 
writings, would be inadmissible here, being 
opposed in two respects to the immediate 
context. (a) In v. 21 “the Law” is expressly 
distinguished from “the Prophets.” (4) In 
the sentence “the Law speaks to them that 
are under the Law,” the term must evidently 
have the same meaning in both places, and in 
the latter it’ clearly means the Mosaic code. 

(3) The usual interpretation does not agree 
with the course of the argument at this point. 

The passages from the Psalms and Isaiah 
have been brought to confirm the charge 
already made against Jew and Gentile, “ that 
they are all under sin.” But it was necessary 
to prove more than this in the case of the 
Jew, in order that his “mouth might be 
stopped” and that he might “be brought 
under the judgment of God:” for we 
have seen already that the Jews openly 
claimed exemption from final condemnation, 
even for wicked Israelites: See note on il. 3. 

The purpose therefore of v. 19 is not to 
show that the Scripture describes the Jew as 
a sinner, but that, being a sinner, he is in 
danger of the judgment. These three reasons, 
and especially the last, compel us to reject the 
common interpretation of this verse, and to 
take a different view of the connexion of the 
whole passage, vv. 9-20, which is as follows: 

“ We are not in any way claiming a supe- 
riority (or, putting forward an excuse) which 
may exempt the Jew from condemnation. 
For the charge which we before brought 
(cc. i. ii.), and which Scripture confirms 
(iii. 10-18), is that all, Jew as well as Gentile, 
are under sin. 

“ But the law, far from giving to the Jew 
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law there shall no flesh be justified 
in his sight: for by the law zs the 
knowledge of sin. 


21 But now the righteousness of 


IT]. 


[v. 21—22, 


God without the law is manifested, 
being witnessed by the law and the 
prophets ; 

22 Even the righteousness of God 





impunity for his sin, speaks in all that it says, 
especially to him as its subject, in order that 
he first (and so all the world), may be put to 
silence, and brought under God’s judgment.” 


it saith| it speaketh. In all that the 
Law “saith” (Aéye), i.e. in all the com- 
mandments which it contains, it speaketh 
(Aadci) to those who are “ under the Law,” 
as the Dispensation in which they live. 


that every mouth may be stopped] Compare 
ob v. 16; Ps. xiii. 10; cvil.42. The mouth 
is stopped, when every excuse is taken away. 


become guilty before God| Come under 
God’s judgment, or more exactly, ‘‘ become 
accountable to God” (Umdé:cos TH Oce). 
The word is not used elsewhere in the N. T, 
or LXX, but is common in Plato and the 
Attic Orators: it means “liable to prosecu- 
uon,” and a Dative following it refers either 
to the violated law, or to the rightful prose- 
cutor. God is thus represented as having a 
controversy against sinners (Job ix. 3; Jer. 
xxv. 31; Mic. vi. 1); but since He is also 
their Judge (w. 20), we may fairly translate 
the words as above, “come under God’s 
judgment.” 


20. Therefore] Because (d.drt): this word 
introducts the reason why every mouth 
shall be stopped and all brought under judg 
ment. ‘The sense of the whole passage (9- 
20) is perverted by the erroneous rendering 
“therefore, which the A.V. first brought 
into the English Bible. The failure of the 
Jew to justify himself before God is here 
traced to a cause which is common to all, 
namely, the weakness of sinful man indi- 
cated in the term “flesh.” This term (7aca 
odp€) St. Paul substitutes for mas (av, “every 
man living,” by which the LXX more exactly 
renders the Hebrew: “all flesh ” conveys the 
idea of universal frailty and sinfulness; see 
Gen. vi. 12). The same passage (Ps. cxliii. 
2) is quoted in the same form in Gal. ii. 16. 
In both instances St. Paul prefaces the quota- 
tion by the words e& épywv vopou, by works of 
1g.w, a definition of the Psalmist’s meaning both 
correct in itself and necessary in the applica- 
tion to the Apostle’s argument. Observe, how- 
ever, that the statement being universal and not 
limited to the Jews, the Apostle does not write 
“the works of the law,” but “works of law,” 
because he is stating a general truth which 
results from the nature of law, as being a 
thing which cannot give life and righteous- 
ness (Gal. iii. 21). See Introduction § 9. 
His meaning is, that no man shall obtain 


justification from the source whence the Jew 
seeks it, namely, from the merit of works 
done in obedience to a law. 

Thus, when the Jew is put to silence, every 
mouth is stopped: none can say after his 
condemnation, that they could attain to right- 
eousness by their own obedience, if only they 
had a law to teach them what God requires. 
There is no contradiction between the state- 
ment in ii. 13, “the doers of law shall be justi- 
fied:” and this passage, “by works of law 
shall no flesh be justified:? the former states 
the abstract principle or condition of legal 
justification: the latter declares that no man 
can fulfil that condition. 


for by the law is the knowledge of sin.} 
For through law cometh knowledge of 
sin, A reason why none can be justified. 
through law: for law has the very opposite 
effect; through it first comes a clear know- 
ledge (émiyywots, as in i. 28) of sin. This ~ 
weighty thought is taken up again and de- 
veloped in vii. 7 ffi We are there taught 
how the commandment draws out the sinful 
lust which it condemns, but cannot subdue; 
and how the law has done all that it can 
do, when the sinner is forced to exclaim, “ O 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?” 


21-26, THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GoD 
REVEALED. 


“ The opening of a brighter scene.” (Ben- 
gel.) St. Paul has shown the universal need 
of righteousness (i. 18—iii. 20), and now turns 
from the negative to the positive side of the 
theme proposed in i. 17. 


21. “ But now,” marks the contrast between 
the times of the old and new dispensations, 
as in v. 26, and xvi, 26. 


** Magnus ab integro seeclorum nascitur ordo.” 


the righteousness of God without the law is 
manifested.| “Apart from law a right- 
eousness of God has been manifested.” 

The words “apart from law,” put in close 
and emphatic contrast to “through law” 
(w. 20), shew that the actual manifestation ot 
“ God’s righteousness” has been quite inde- 
pendent of “law,” ze. not only the law of 
Moses, but the whole principle of law ana 
legal obedience. 


“a righteousness of God.” See note on 
i. 17. A more complete definition of this 
righteousness follows in vv. 22-26. 


“has been manifested.” Having pre- 


v. 23—24.| 


which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto 
all and upon all them that believe: 
for there is no difference : 
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viously been hidden in God’s counsels it has 
now been made manifest in historical reality 
in the person of Jesus Christ (1 Cor. i. 30), 
“Who was manifested in fiesh, justi- 
fied in Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto 
the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received 
up into glory” (1 Tim. iii, 16). The mani- 
festation in fact is complete (mrefavépwrar) ; 
the revelation in the Gospel still goes on 
(amroxahvmrerat, i. 17). 

being witnessed by the law and the prophets.| 
It was necessary that the manifestation of the 
righteousness of God should be absolutely in- 
dependent of law; that the true mode of ob- 
taining it, viz. by faith in Christ Jesus, might 
be set beyond reach of doubt. Nevertheless, 
“« the law” of Moses has not been without 
its use negatively, in producing a knowledge 
of sin (wv. 20), and positively, in bearing wit- 
ness in common with the Prophets to the 
coming dispensation of righteousness. This 
testimony of Scripture includes all types, 
promises, and prophecies of Christ: for “to 
him bear all the prophets witness, that 
through his name whosoever believeth in him 
shall receive remission of sins” (Acts x. 43; 
XXvili. 23). We have an example of the way 
in which St. Paul uses this testimony in c. iv. 


22. Even the righteousness of God which is 
by faith of Jesus Christ.] Read, “Even a 
righteousness of God through faith in 
Jesus Christ.” The subject of v. 21 is re- 
peated with a more precise definition distinct 
trom (5¢) though not opposed to the preced- 
ing. Compare ix. 30; Phil. ii. 8; 1 Corti. 6. 
The points more precisely defined are the 
means by which righteousness is attained, 
and its destined extent. 

“through faith in Jesus Christ.” Jus- 
tifying faith is here presented, not as a faith 
in God of which Christ is the author (Van 
Hengel, &c.), but as faith in Christ Himself: 
compare Mark xi. 22 ; Gall i 16, 203 MW. 22:5 
Eph. iii. 12 5 iv. 13; Phil. iii. 9. “The Person 
of Christ in its unity and totality (‘Jesus 
Christ’) is the proper redemptive object of 
faith” (Dorner, ‘ Person of Christ, P. 11 il. 
p- 113). 

unto all and upon all them that believe. 
Tischendorf and most modern editors read 
with the more ancient MSS. “ unto all them 
that believe :” the variation does not materially 
affect the sense, but the emphatic repetition 
of “all” with different prepositions, is very 
characteristic of St. Paul (xi. 36; Gal. i. 1; 
Eph. iv. 6 (Col. i. 16). If both are retained, 
“unto all” marks the destination and “ upon 


all,” or “over all,” the extension which the 
“ righteousness of God” is to have, both being 
limited to “ them that believe.” 

Faith in Christ thus presented as the sole 
condition of righteousness is not regarded by 
St. Paul as a restriction of God’s grace, but 
as the means of participation by which alone 
it can be thrown open to all mankind. Faith 
has itself a universal fitness for man: it grows 
out of his original relation to God, and is, 
under all circumstances, the rightful disposi- 
tion of the creature towards his Creator. In 
man unfallen it was the trustful loving sense 
cf dependence upon God’s goodness : in fallen 
man it unites the deep feeling of unworthi- 
ness with the conviction that mercy rejoices 
against judgment; and thus in both states 
gives God the glory. 

Faith therefore is not an arbitrary con- 
dition imposed upon us from without, but a 
law of our true nature: it exalts man to his 
rightful dignity by allowing the free consent 
of his will, and the active exercise of his 
faculties, and yet humbles him before God in 
acknowledgment of mercy undeserved. ‘Thus 
faith is at once the soul’s highest exercise of 
freedom, its lowliest “confession of sin,” and 
the only homage it can render to God. 


for there is no difference.|_ The righteous- 
ness of God by faith is for a//, “for there is 
no distinction” made therein, but Gentile 
and Jew are all included in the same method 
of salvation: and the reason why no distinc- 
tion is made is that there is no difference in 
their need (v. 23). 


23. For all have sinned, and come short of 
the glory of God.| ‘The older English versions 
mark more correctly the difference of the 
tenses, and’ the meaning of totepeioOa: 
“ For all have sinned, and are destitute of the 
glory of God” (Cranmer, Geneva): “For 
all men sinned, and have need of the glony 
of God” (Wyclif). The subjective force of 
the Middle Voice (“to feel want”) will be 
clearly perceived by contrasting the self-com= 
placent question of the rich young Ruler, 
“ What lack I yet?” (Matt. xix. 20, voTep@) 
with the description of the Prodigal, when “‘ he 
began to be in want” and to feel it (Luke xv. 
14, vorepeioOa). The sinning is represented 
by the aorist as an historic fact, already proved: 
its present and continued effect is that men 
not only come short of (iorepeiv) but sufier 
want (torepeicdar) and. feel themselves desti- 
tute of “ the glory of God.” 

The meaning of this last expression is much 
disputed, but instead of discussing the various 
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meanings which have been invented for it, we 
shall better enter into St. Paul’s conception 
of “ the glory of God,” by combining the chief 


_ aspects in which he regards it. 


In i. 23 “the glory of the incorruptible 
God” is (in the words of Hooker, ‘E. P.’ ii. 2, 
§ 1) “the admirable excellence of that virtue 
Divine, which being made manifest causeth 
men and angels to extol his greatness.” 

This “ glory of God” not only manifests, 
but communicates itself, being reflected in 
such of His creatures as are capable of know- 
ing and loving and growing like Him. St. 
Paul therefore, in 1 Cor. xi. 7, calls the man 
“the image and glory of God,” because he is 
capable of receiving and reflecting God’s 
glory. Compare Irenzus iii. 20, § 2: “The 
glory of man is God, and of the operation of 
God, and of all His wisdom and power, man 
is the receptacle:” and iv. 16, § 4: “man was 
in want of the glory of God.” 

See also Hooker ‘E. P.’ I. xi. § 2, “ then are 
we happy, therefore, when fully we enjoy 
God as an object wherein the powers of our 
soul are satisfied even with everlasting delight : 
so that although we be men, yet by being unto 
God united, we live as it were, the life of God.” 

The complete manifestation of Divine per- 
fection is “the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ,’ or in other words, “the glory 
of Christ, who is the image of God” (2 Cor. 
iv. 4, 6). 

This glory of God in Christ shining forth 
in the Gospel upon the believer’s heart trans- 
forms him into “light in the Lord” (Eph. v. 
8): and so “we all with open face beholding 
as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory” (2 Cor. 
ili. 18). 

The transformation begins here, but man’s 
full participation in “the glory of God” is 
the hope of our high calling reserved for us in 
heaven! (civ. 2); 1 “Dhess. ii. 12s 2\ Thess: it. 
14). 

24. Being justified freely by his grace.| The 
Present Participle “‘deing justified” is closely 
connected with the preceding clause, as its 
necessary accompaniment (vorepodyrai—o.- 
katovpevor): they who through sin suffer loss 
of the glory of God can receive justification 
only as a free gift by his grace. 

“The glory of God” thus restored in Man 
as His image, is rightly called “‘ the perfection 
of his grace.” Severianus, Cram. Cat. in loc.; 
vorepel adrois 1) THs ydpuros TeNelwots. Thus 
instead of making v. 23 a formal parenthesis, 
and then resuming his subject in a new sen- 
tence, St. Paul, as his manner is (see on 
v, 26), glides back without any formal break 
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into the main course of his argument. For 
the meaning of “ justified,” see note on ii. 13: 
it is there used of one supposed to be actually 
“just” before being declared so by God, 
here of those who before were sinners, but 
now are both declared and made righteous. 
See note on ch. v. 19, and the passage quoted 
from Bp. Bull, ‘Examen Censure,’ § 17, in 
our Introduction § ¢. 

We learn from this verse that the justifica- 
tion of the believer takes place—(1) as a free 
gift, not as a reward or acknowledgment of 
a righteousness already existing in him; (2) 
“ by his grace” there being a slight emphasis 
on the Pronoun, which contrasts God’s 
grace, ze. free unbought love, with man’s 
merits or works (Eph. ii. 8); (3) “ through 
the redemption that 1s in Christ Jesus,” this 
being the instrument or means on God’s 


part, as “ faith in Jesus Christ,” v. 22, 1s on | 


man’s part. 

the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.] 
“ Redemption ” is here explained by Origen as 
a “ransom” paid in Christ’s blood to Satan 
for the release of his captives. This notion, 
so common until the time of Anselm, is 
derived from the Greek and Latin words 
(drodtrpacis, redemptio), not from the He- 
brew. In the O. T. the great typical act, 
which fixes the idea of redemption, is the 
deliverance from Egypt. Jehovah is the 
Redeemer or Deliverer ($x:3), who demands 
the release of His people: “ Israe/ is my son, 
even my first-born: and I say unto thee, Let my 
son go, that he may serve me: and if thou refuse 
to let him go, behold, I will slay thy son, even 
thy first-born” (Ex. iv. 22, 23): “I will re- 
deem you (*NYN3) with a stretched out arm, 
and with great judgments” (Ex. vi. 6; Xv. 13). 
The purpose of the redemption is the conse- 
cration of Israel to God’s service: “ I will 
take you to me for a people, and I will be to you 
a God” (Ex. vi. 7). Jehovah pays no ransom 
to the oppressor, but from His people He 
requires an act of faith, in the sacrifice of the 
Passover, and an act of holy obedience in the 
consecration of the first-born (Ex. xiii. 1; 
xix. 4-6). These types are united and 
fulfilled in “Christ our Passover:” He is 
both “the Lamb that was slain” (Rev. v. 12; 
John i. 29; 1 Cor. v. 7), and “ the first-born 
from the dead” (Cor. i. 18). Thus “ The 
redemption” is “in Christ Jesus,’ not in any 
act or work, the effect of which might be se= 
parated from the agent, but in Himself (Eph. 
i. 7; Col. i. 14), “in His person with which 
His work forms a living unity” (Olshausen, 
Eph. i. 7): Having lived and died and lived 
again for us, He is “of God made unto us 
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... redemption” (1 Cor. i. 30), being in 
Himself the redeemer (Tit. ii. 14), the 
ransom (1 Tim. ii. 6), and the redeemed as 
“the first-born among many brethren” (Vili. 
29; 1 Cor. xv. 23; Rev. i. 5). 

The ransom is more closely defined as “ his 
life” or “soul” (Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45), 
and “ his blood” (1 Pet. i. 19). 

As to the extent of the redemption, it is 
for Israel (Luke i. 68; ii. 32; xxiv. 21), for 
“ many” (Matt. xx. 28; Mar.x. 45), for “all” 
(1 Tim. ii. 6), for “ the purchased possession” 
(Eph. i. 14). 

It redeems from sin and its penalties (Tit. 
ii. 14; Heb. ix. 15; 1 Pet. i. 18; Eph.i. 7; Col. 
j. 14), particularly from death (Rom. viil. 23 ; 
compare Heb. xi. 35), and generally from the 
present evil state into a state of glory and 
blessing (Luke xxi. 28; Eph. iv. 30). 


25, 26. A further explanation of God’s 
method of justification “through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus.” 

Whom God hath set forth.| Two interpreta~ 
tions of the verb are admissible. (1) “ Whom 
God set before His own mind,” proposed to 
himself, and so “designed,” “ proposed,” 
“ordained” (Wiclif). The Margin “fore- 
ordained ” is less correct, precedence in time 
not being expressed by the mpé, but only 
implied in the idea of design or purpose ; 
“ quod nondum est, proponitur” (Origen). 

This is the more ancient interpretation, 
being found in the Syriac (“ predestinavit,” 
Schaaf), Origen, Chrysostom, Gennadius in 
C£cumenius, and others. 

It also agrees with the meaning of the 
Verb in the N. T. (Rom. i. 13; Eph. i. 9), 
though not with its construction, as an Infini- 
tive usually follows. 

(2) “Whom God set forth,” i.e. “ publicly 
before the eyes of all, that he who will 
be redeemed may draw nigh” (Pelagius). 
This sense is supported by classical usage 
(Herod. iii. 148; Eurip. ‘“Pheen.’ 1330, Hec. 
613), by the Vulgate, Cranmer, Geneva, A.V., 
and the majority of modern interpreters. 

In the LX X the Verb occurs thrice in the 
Middle Voice, but in a sense slightly differing 
from either of the above: Ps. liv. 3; (“they 
have not set God before them,”) Pss. Ixxxvi. 
14, and Ci. 3. 

The meaning “ Whom God set forth” is best 
suited to the idea, made so prominent in this 
passage, of a public exhibition: and the 
Middle Voice indicates that God himself 
was interested in thus setting forth His own 
Son as a propitiation to show forth His 
righteousness. With either meaning, the 
Father is the author of our redemption. 


_ to bea propitiation.] a8 a Propitiatory, 
ie. a mercy seat. For a full discussion of 
the Greek word fAaarjpiov, see Note.at end 
of chapter. 

Amid all the variety of rendering the es- 
sential meaning of the word remains sure; it re= 
presents Christ as making propitiation for 
sinners, and so obtaining mercy and forgive- 
ness for them. 

Moreover, the all-important truth that the 
efficacy of Christ’s propitiation lies “in his 
blood,” i.e. in His dying as a sacrifice for sin, 
shines out too clear in the context to be 
obscured by any possible rendering of the 
word idkaornptov. 


through faith in bis blood.| ‘The clause 
“ through faith,’ omitted in A, and not inter- 
preted by Chrysostom, is authenticated by 
the consent of all other MSS., Fathers, and 
Versions, and confirmed by the recurrence of 
ex miatews at the close of v. 26. The ab- 
sence of the Greek Article does not affect 
the English translation, nor the connexion of 
the clause with the context. 

The following considerations might be 
thought to favour the connexion given in 
the A. V. 

(a) That the construction “ faith in His 
blood” is grammatically correct, is clear from 
Eph. i. 15, rv Kal? tpas miotw ev TO Kupio 
*Incoo: where the absence of a second article 
after micrw shows that it is structurally con- 
nected and fused into one idea with & ro 
K. ’L., the substantive miors taking the same 
construction as the Verb, muorevew ev 
(Meyer, Fritzsche). Compare LXX Ps. 
Ixxviili. 22, od« émlorevoay ev TO Oe@; Jer. 
xii. 6, pt) murrevons ev adrois: Mark i. 15. 

(4) The objection that no other example is 
found in Scripture of such an expression as 
“ belief in the blood of Christ,” is set aside 
by the equally unexampled expressions “ jus= 
tified in his blood” (v. g), and “ made nigh in 
the blood of Christ” (Eph. ii. 13). 

(c) That the expression is not inappro- 
priate is thus proved by Bp. O’Brien, ‘ Nature 
of Faith,’ Note P. p. 383. 

“If we are told that the Blood of Christ 
was shed for the remission of our sins (Mark 
xiv. 24); that we are justified by (in) His 
Biood (Rom. v. 9); that we have redemption 
through His Blood (Eph. i. 7); that He made 
peace through the Blood of His Cross (Col. i. 
20); that those who were afar off were 
made nigh by (in) “ His Blood” (Eph. liacsi)is 
that He purchased the Church of God with 
His own Blood (Acts xx. 28); that He has 
washed us from our sins in His own Blood 
(Rev. i, 5), that through His Blood we have 
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boldness to enter into the Holiest (Heb. x. 
19); if all this . ... is declared concerning 
the efficacy of His Blood, it can hardly be 
thought strange that it should be anywhere 
stated that His Blood is the object of the faith 
of His people.” 

But still, though the expression “ faith in 
his blood” (Post-Communion Prayer) is in 
itself unobjectionable, the context of the 
present passage requires that the element in 
which lies the inherent power of Christ’s 
Atonement, viz., His blood, should not be 
introduced as a subordinate point, merely 
to define more closely the subjective con- 
dition, man’s faith, but should hold a more 
prominent and independent position in the 
sentence (Meyer, Philippi, &c.). 

This argument is much strengthened by 
the emphatic position of avrov, rightly ex- 
plained by the Greek Fathers. “The Pro- 
pitiatory of old was itself bloodless, since 
it was also without life, but it received 
the sprinkling of the blood of the sacri- 
fices: but the Lord Christ and God is at 
once Propitiatory, High Priest, and Lamb, and 
in His own blood (oikel@ aiwarv) nego- 
tiated our salvation, requiring only faith from 
us ”(Theodoret). ‘The two clauses “through 
Jaith,” and “in His own blood,” are therefore 
parallel, and both depend on idaornpiov: 
render, therefore, “Whom God set forthas 
a Propitiatory through faith in His 
own blood.” Compare Heb. ix. 12, 25. 

to declare his righteousness.| “for an ex- 
hibition of Ais righteousness.” This direct 
purpose (eis), and chief final cause for which 
God set forth Christ, is afterwards more fully 
explained in the words eis rd elvat durov Sikatoy, 
K.T.A. 


The connexion of the whole passage (vv. 
21-26) makes it clear that His righteousness 
here is the same “ righteousness of God” which 
is spoken of in vv. 21, 22. There the Apostle 
defines its relation to the Law, and the means 
and extent of its appropriation by man; here 
he points to an exhibition of the same right- 
eousness as it exists under a twofold aspect 
in God its author and source: He is Him- 
self just, and justifies the believer in Jesus. 
His is at once a sin-condemning and sin- 
forgiving righteousness. 

The various interpretations “truthfulness,” 
“ goodness,” “holiness,” “judicial righteous- 
ness,” “punitive righteousness,” &c., all fail 
to satisfy the context, because they substitute 
an arbitrary and limited idea of righteousness 
for that “righteousness of God,’ which it is 
the very purpose of the passage to exhibit in 
all the fulness of its manifestation. 


for the remission of sins that are past.] 
“because of the passing over of the 
sins that had gone before.” See De- 
litzsch, Heb. ix. 15. 

In thus distinguishing, with the Margin, 
between mdpeois “ pretermission,” “ passing 
by,” and dpeors “remission,” z.e., full release 
and dismissal of sins, we are treading on the 
ashes of a fierce but extinct controversy 
concerning the remission of sins under the 
Mosaic dispensation, of which a brief notice 
may be found in Trench, ‘Synonyms of 
N. T.,’ 1st series, p. 133. 

We must also observe that the word here 
used for sins, duaprnpara, is comparatively 
rare (Mark iii. 28; iv. 12; 1 Cor. vi. 18) and 
denotes the sinful deeds done, not the essen- 
tial sin dyapria, of which they are the out- 
comings. It is joined with mapiévae in 


Josephus, ‘ Antt” xv. 3, 2, and in Xenophon, — 


‘Hipparch.’ vii. ro, “It is not right to let 
offences pass by unpunished.” 

“When the son of Sirach (Ecclus. xxiii. 2) 
prays to God that He would not ‘pass by’ his 
sins,—he assuredly does not use od py) maph 
as = ov pr apy, but only asks that he may 
not be left without a wholesome chastise- 
ment following close on his transgressions.” 
(Trench, /. c.) 

The contrast between “this present time” 
and the “sins that had gone before” 
shows that the foregone sins of which St. 
Paul here speaks are not those of indivi- 
duals before conversion, but “the sins of the 
world before Christ” (Meyer), including “ the 
transgressions that were under the first testa- 
ment,” z.e. the sins of the Jews (Heb. ix. 
15). 

Pious foregone sins God had let pass for the 
time without adequate expiation or punish- 
ment. His wrath which had been revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness (i. 18) was not 
a complete vindication of His holiness, for 
though the sins against which it was de- 
nounced were increased and aggravated (i. 
24-32), yet He did not suffer His whole dis- 
pleasure to arise, but, with rare exceptions, 
His justice seemed to slumber. 


through the forbearance} in the forbear- 
ance. ‘This overlooking of sins has its cause 
“in the forbearance of God,” an expression 
which clearly distinguishes it from the remis- 
sion of sins, which is the effect of His grace 
and favour. 

“‘ Forbearance ” (ii. 4) is a temporary sus- 
pension of anger, “a truce with the sinner, 
which by no means implies that the wrath 
will not be executed at the last; nay, in- 
volves that it certainly will, unless he be 
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found under new conditions” (Trench, 2nd 
Series, p. 15). 

One effect of God’s forbearance is to ob- 
scure for the time His righteousness: “‘ These 
things hast thou done, and I kept silence; thou 
thoughtest that Iwas altogether such an one as 
thyself” (Ps. 1. 21 ; compare Eccl. viii. 11-13). 
Thus in the impunity of sin during the times 
of ignorance that God winked at (Acts xvii. 
30), there arose a secondary cause, for an 
exhibition of His righteousness, (dca rH 
mdpecw, k.T.A.) a cause having reference only 
to His mode of dealing with the sins of the 
generations which lived before Christ. But 
the primary cause of that exhibition of His 
righteousness was not the need of a “ Divine 
Théodicée of the past history of mankind ” 
(Tholuck), but the forgiveness of the sins of 
all ages, even unto the end of the world. 


26. To declare, I say, his righteousness.] 
“in viewof the exhibition of his right- 
eousness.” The A. V. treats this as a mere 
resumption of «is evdevEu x. 7. r. in v. 25, 
in which case the change of expression (spos 
riv evdeEw) becomes, as Meyer confesses, 
unmeaning. 

But connect the clause with that which 
immediately precedes, and all is clear: God 
set forth Christ for an exhibition of 
His righteousness—because He had let the 
sins of former generations pass for the 
time unpunished in view of the exhibition 
of his righteousness at this present time— 
that he might be just, &c. The passage thus 
construed, is a striking example of a well- 
known peculiarity in St. Paul’s style, of which 
an exactly parallel case is found in Eph. iii. 3, 
4, 5: he “goes off at a word” (puarnpiov), 
in order to connect with it some accessory 
thought, which he follows out until it brings 
him back to the same word again (ev 7@ 
pvotnpia tov xptorod), and then glides 
back into the main line of the sentence with- 
out any parenthesis or other formal interrup- 
tion of the grammatical construction (See 
above on v. 24.) 

Here he goes off at the word évdeEw in 
order to bring in a subordinate reason for 
such an “exhibition” which might other- 
wise have been overlooked (d:a rv mapecw 
k. t. d.), and with this thought, and by 
means of it, works round to the same word 
again (mpos thv évdeéw). The Article 
is required by the renewed mention of év- 
Sevfis, which is the same exhibition as before, 
but in accordance with the mention of the sins 
of former times is now more nearly defined as 
“the exhibition in this present time,” 


even this addition of év 76 viv xarp@ being 


an exact parallel to the addition rod Xpuorod 
in Eph. ii. 4. 

“The time of Christ is a time of critical 
decision, when the mdpeous is at an end, and 
man must either accept the full remission 
(decors) of sin, or expose himself to the 
judgment of a righteous God ” (Schaff). 

The clause “in this present time” points 
to the contrast of former ages. ‘“‘ The right- 
ecousness of God” then partially obscured, has 
been clearly manifested and exhibited “i 
this present time,’ i.e. the time subsequent 
to Christ’s death. 


that he might be just, and the justifier of him 
that believeth in Jesus.| That he might him- 
self be just, °c. There are some remarkable 
illustrations of this antithetical expression in 
some of the Rabbinical comments on Isai. 
sib aipee 

“ His (Messiah’s) true perfection will con- 
sist, first of all, in his perfecting himself as far 
as possible in the service, the fear, and the 
love of God, and afterwards in conferring the 
same perfection upon others, as is done by 
the Almighty himself.” 

“Moses, more than any one else, helped 
to make others perfect, according to the 
saying, Moses was just and justified many.” 

“ Moses was worthy himself, and made 
many others worthy as well” (Neubauer, 
‘The Jewish Interpreters of Isai.’ li. pp. 325, 
339, 287). 

The exhibition of the righteousness of 
God had a double purpose: Christ was 
therein set forth (1) as “ propitiatory im his 
blood” to show that God is Himself “just,” 
ie., to vindicate His righteousness against the 
seeming impunity of sins in former ages, and 
(2) as “propitiatory through faith,’ to show 
that God is the author of righteousness to 
them that believe. “The righteousness of 
God is shown especially in this, that He so 
utterly hates sin, that in order to destroy it, 
and make man righteous, He sent His own 
Son into the world, and gave Him up to 
death ” (Estius). 

Calvin’s interpretation, though not strictly 
derived from: the context, like that which has 
been given above, is not inconsistent with it, 
and is worth quoting briefly: “This is a 
definition of that righteousness which was 
exhibited in the gift of Christ, and revealed 
in the Gospel (i. 17). It consists of two 
parts: (1) God is righteous, not as one 
among many, but as containing In Himself 
alone all fulness of righteousness : God alone 
is righteous, and all mankind unrighteous. 
But (2) God’s righteousness is communica- 
tive: He pours it forth on man. In us, 
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28 Therefore we conclude that a 
man is justified by faith without the 
deeds of the law. 


[v. 28—29. 


29 Is he the God of the Jews 
only? is he not also of the Gentiles? 
Yes, of the Gentiles also : 





therefore, the righteousness of God is re- 
flected, inasmuch as He justifies us by faith in 
Christ.” 

him which believeth in Jesus.] Literally— 
“him that is of faith in Jesus,” ze., him 
that has faith in Jesus as the root of his 
relation to God, in opposition to them that 
are of the law or of works: see note on ii. 7. 


27-31. RESULTS OF Gop’s METHOD OF 
JUSTIFICATION. 


Looking back on his whole previous argu- 
ment from i. 18, and more especially on the 
representation in ili. 21-26, of “ the righteous- 
ness of God by faith,” St. Paul now proceeds 
to draw out some of its grand results: (1) 
that it gives glory, not to man, but to God 
only (wv. 27, 28); (2) that it includes Jew 
and Gentile in one universal method of Sal- 
vation (29, 30); (3) that it establishes Divine 
law on its true basis (31). 


Where is boasting then? “Where then 
isthe boasting?” It is true that all human 
glorying is equally excluded, but the question 
has special reference (as the Article shows) to 
the boasting before mentioned (ii. 17, 23), 
namely that of the Jew, which he has been 
combating throughout the whole section (ii. 
17—iil. 20). It is this sense of conflict 
brought to a victorious end, that gives so 
triumphant a tone to the Apostle’s question, 
the tone of a conqueror looking round for an 
adversary who has already disappeared (1 
Cor izes xv. 55). 

It is excluded.| ‘Though there can never 
really be room for any boasting on man’s part 
before God, yet boasting will intrude; nor 
can it be shut out “by the law of works,” 
which rather tends to foster self-righteous- 
ness. But “alaw of faith,” a dispensation 
which says, not “This do, and thou shalt 
live,” but “ Believe, and thou shalt be saved,” 
at once shuts out all boasting: for to believe 
is to trust not in ourselves, but in God, to 
feel ourselves helpless, to confess ourselves 
unworthy, and to cast ourselves with full 
confidence upon God’s mercy in Christ. 

By what law? of works? Nay: but by the 
law of faith.| Read—“By what manner of 
law? (By the law) of works? Nay; but 
by a law of faith.” 

St. Paul’s exact and significant use of the 
Article is disregarded in the A. V., and mis- 
interpreted by Lange: “Since the Mosaic 
law was a law of works in form only, and not 
in spirit (see vii. 7), the question presup- 
poses that there is no such law of works: 


the spirit of the law is the law of faith.” 
This refined distinction between the form and 
spirit of the law of Moses is out of place. 
The article before ¢pyey shows that the 
clause must be completed thus—éia rod 
vouov tay eépywv; Instead of presupposing 
that there is no such law of works, the ques- 
tion in fact presupposes that “the (definite) 
law of works” is well-known. Accordingly 
“a law of faith” does not mean the law of 
Moses recognised in its spirit as being a law 
of faith (Lange): but the Gospel is called “a 
law of faith,” because, like the Mosaic law, it 
declares the will of God, only what it demands 
is faith, for “this is the work of God, that ye 
believe on Him whom he hath sent” (Joh. vi. 
29; compare 1 Joh. iii. 23). 


28. Therefore we conclude.| For wedeem « 
(Wiclif). The reading yap, now confirmed 
by the Sinaitic Codex, is necessary to the 
sense. What the context requires isa confir= 
mation of the statement in v. 27, that boasting 
is excluded by a law of faith. That con- 
firmation St. Paul brings from the general 
principle already established by the whole 
previous discussion that “man is justified by 
faith apart from works of law:” com- 
pare the words “apart from law,” in wv. 
a1. That “man is justified by faith,’ proves 
that faith is necessary to the Jew: that man 
is justified without or apart from “works of 
law,” proves that “the works of the law” 
are not required of the Gentile. Thus the 
boasting of the Jew is wholly excluded: for 
not only is the law (in which he had made 
his boast) insufficient without faith, but faith 
is sufficient without the law: compare note 
on v. 30, and Gal. ii. 14-16. 

On the word “man,” Chrysostom’s com- 
ment is excellent. ‘‘ He says not ‘ Jew,’ nor 
‘he that is under the law; but having en- 
larged the area of his argument, and opened 
the doors of salvation to the world, he says 
‘man, using the name common to the 
nature.” 


29. Is he the God of the Jews only ?} 
The exact rendering would be “ Or is God 
of Jews only?” but in an English Version it 
is better to repeat the word “God :” “Or is 
God (a God) of Jews only? Not of 
Gentiles also? Yes, of Gentiles also.” 
A question which confirms the statement of 
wv. 28, by alleging as the necessary alternative 
what is manifestly impossible. Compare on 
this use of 7, notes on vi. 3; vil. 1; ix. 213 
xis 

Man must be justified by faith without 


v. 30—31.] 


30 Seeing zt is one God, which 
shall justify the circumcision by faith, 
and uncircumcision through faith. 
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31 Do we then make void the 
law through faith? God forbids 
yea, we establish the law. 





works of law, or else the justification which 
God has provided depends on a condition, 
which none can fulfil but they which are 
under the law. God would thus shew that 
He cared for none but Jews, and belonged 
to them only. 


830. Seeing it is one God.| “If so be that 
God is one”’ The proof that God is God 
of Gentiles as well as of Jews, lies in the first 
fundamental article of the Jews’ religion, that 
Jehovah is God alone, even the God of all 
the kingdoms of the earth. See 2 Ki. xix. 
15; Isaiah xliv. 6; Deut. vi. 4; 1 Cor. viii. 
4-6; 1 Tim. ii. 4-6. The difference between 
emeimep (“‘ seeing that”) and eimep (“if so be 
that”) affects the rhetorical form only, and 
not the logical cogency of the argument. 

With eimep St. Paul does not himself 
assert the absolute certainty of the statement 
“God is one,” but knowing it to be in fact 
as absolutely certain for his readers as for 
himself, puts it before them to decide. Com- 
pare 2 Thess. i. 6. 


which shall justify the circumcision by faith, 
and uncircumcetsion through faith.| “Who 
will justify circumcision,” &c. The 
truth that “God is one,” having been al- 
leged to prove that He is God of Gentiles 
as well as of Jews, St. Paul now appends to 
it, as a corollary, the unity of His plan of 
justification for all. This is the connexion: 
“Yes, of Gentiles also, since God is one; 
and so His plan of justification by faith will 
include both Jew and Gentile.” 

“It is not to be supposed,” says Origen, 
“that St. Paul has varied his use of pre- 
positions at random.” His use of the article 
is equally free from caprice, and when we 
fail to discern the meaning of some nice dis- 
tinction in the Apostle’s choice of words, it 
is more reasonable to impute the want of 
discrimination to ourselves than to him, 

The usual distinction between e€ and dua 
is, that ¢& indicates the origin, source, or 
root, i.e. the primary cause: dud, the inter- 
vening, instrumental, and so the subsidiary 
cause, means, or condition. 

Here, accordingly, é« micrews is used of 
the Jew, to indicate that whatever may be 
his present condition and privilege, the real 
source and root of justification (so far as 
it depends on himself) must be faith. And 
faith being something new which the Jew 
has not yet got, wiorss is used without the 
article. 

In regard to the Gentile, the point in dis- 

ute was not whether his justification had 
its origin in faith, but whether his faith in 


Christ was sufficient to justify him without 
circumcision and the law. The two opposite 
views of this question might be thus ex- 
pressed : 

(1) ducaodra ek micteas did vopov Kar 
MepLTopns. 

(2) Sccatodrar ex mictews kal Sia THs 
TLaTEwWS Xapls vopov. 

The second view, which is St. Paul’s, means 
that in the justification of the Gentile, the 
faith which he already has, supplies the place 
of all subsidiary means, such as circumcision 
and the law. Compare note on wv. 28. 


31. Do we then make void the law through 
faith ?] “Law” (without the article), means 
neither the O. T. Scriptures (see on w. 19), 
which St. Paul does not assume to establish 
by his doctrine, but conversely, his doctrine 
by the Scriptures; nor “the law of Moses,” 
as the basis of the Jewish Dispensation, nor 
any particular law, but that which is common 
to all law, its essential character and principle. 
Compare Delitzsch on Hebr. viii. 6 and 
note N. 

In this sense St. Paul has said that “the 
righteousness of God has been mani- 
fested apart from law” (wv. 21), and that 
“man is justified by faith apart from 
works of law” (v.28). To the Jew who 
knew no “law” but “the law” of Moses, and 
valued that as the method of attaining to 
righteousness, such statements must seem to 
abolish the whole principle of law, and make 
it void. 

St. Paul in his usual manner anticipates 
the objection, by putting to himself the ques- 
tion which might be urged against him: 
“Do we then make law of none effect 
through faith?” i.e. through “the faith” 
which we have mentioned above as the sole 
condition of justification. 

For the sense of xarapyovpey, see iil. 3 ; iv. 
14. St. Paul did undoubtedly make of none 
effect the Jewish idea of “ the /aw,” as the 
means of attaining to righteousness, and as 
necessary for the Gentile (compare Gal. ii. 
16-19); but he shrinks from the thought 
(wu) yévorro, see iii. 4, 6) of making “law” in 
its true character of none effect. 

Yea, we establish the law] “Nay, we esta= 
blish law; we set it up, and make it stand 
firm by putting it upon its proper base. Viewed 
as a revelation of the eternal principles of 
morality, or in other words, of the holy will 
of God, “law,” so far from being made void, 
is for the first time fully vindicated, and 
established by the Gospel of “ righteousness 
by faith.” 
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The two sides, negative and positive, of 
the Apostle’s answer are developed in his 
subsequent argument. As to the former, he 
proceeds at once to show in c. iv., that law 
is not made void by its exclusion from justi- 


fication, for this had always been so; it had 
no place in Abraham’s justification by faith. 

The positive side, the establishment and 
vindication of law in its true character, is 
discussed at large in c. vii. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on wv. 9, 25. 


9, I. Ti ody; mpoeyopeba; od mavtas* mpon- 
tuacdpeba yap. This is the received text, 
supported by a great preponderance of the 
best authorities, and accepted by all modern 
critics, Its interpretation depends upon the 
meaning of mpoexdpeOa. 


(a) mpoexdpeOa, Passive. 


This explanation is given by a Scholiast 
(possibly Photius) in Gecumenius. The as- 
sertion of the great advantage of the Jew, 
leads the Gentile to exclaim, “ What then? 
Are we forestalled, and surpassed? nets 
mpoeAnpOnpuev, mpoexopeba; To which St. 
Paul replies, “‘ No, in no wise. If they have not 
done right, they are responsible just as you 
are, if you have not done right. But if both 
do right, the salvation is equal, so that you are 
not surpassed (mpoéyeabe). 

This sense of mpoéyeoOa is found in Plu- 
tarch. But the decisive objection to this, 
and all other explanations which ascribe the 
question to a Gentile, is that there is nothing 
in the context to justify the transition to a 
Gentile speaker. (Fritzsche, Meyer.) 


(b) mpoexopneba, Middle. 


(1) “Do we (I, Paul, and other Jews) 
put forward anything as a defence or ex- 
cuse ?” 

There is force in Philippi’s objection that 
the Verb in this sense must have its object 
expressed—mpoeyoueba tr; Herodot. II. 42, 
mpoexerOai te tHy Keadyy droraydyra Tod 
Kpwov, is no exception: but Meyer disre- 
gards this objection, and with Fritzsche, 
Ewald, Th. Schott, Morison, adopts the ex- 
planation, which agrees well with the context, 
and preserves the usual meaning of mpoéyeo Oat 

(2) “Do we put ourselves forward ?” i.¢., 
as better than those over whom God’s judg- 
ment impends (Hofmann), or, as better than 
the Gentiles. 

Objection. No example has been found of 
mpoéexeo Ou in this sense. 

(3) “ Are we better than they ?” 

This is the interpretation adopted in the 
English Versions from Wiclif to A. V., and 
is the simplest and best. It is supported by 
the Vulgate: “ Quid ergo? Precellimus eos? 
and by Euthymius (about A.D, rroo), quoted 
by Reiche in his ‘ Critical Comment. :’-— 
*Apa mepicodv exopev mapa tods “EAAnvas ; 


In this case the Middle Voice has its sub- 
jective force: “ Are we in our own opinion 
better? Do we think ourselves better ?” 

JI. Ti ody mpoexducOa; ov mavras. 

The received text, with this punctuation 
throwing the two questions into one, is thus. 
explained in G@ecumenius: ‘‘ What advantage, 
then, have we (Jews), and what did we gain by 
being preferred before the uncircumcised ?” 
But in this case the answer must have been 
in a different form, answering to ri; e g. 
ovdev not ov mavTas. 

III. Ti ody rpoxaréxopev repioody ; mpontia= 
oapeba, KT. 

This reading, in which od mavras is wholly « 
omitted, is capable of two interpretations : 

(i.) ““ What advantage, then, do we (Jews) 
retain ? ” 

So the Syriac (Schaaf), “Quid ergo ob- 
tinemus excellentiz?” evidently referring to 
v. 1: “ What advantage, then, hath the Jew ?” 
and agreeing in the general sense with I. b. 3. 

(ii.) “ What advantage do we (Christians) 
hold?” 

This explanation is adopted apparently by 
Origen, Chrysostom, and Theodoret: by 
Theodorus in Cramer’s Catena (“ After the 
reproof of our kinsmen, i.e. the Jews, we 
will speak of the greatness of our advan- 
tages,”) and still more explicitly by Seve- 
rianus [or Severus of Antioch (Reiche)], in 
(cumenius and in Cramer’s Cat. ri €yopev 
Huets €K THE xXapiTos TEepioody Kal e&atperdy; 
Ty riot TH dia "Incov Xpiorov Sikaoovvns 
ovoay amepyactiKhy. 

But the reading, though found in DG can 
only be regarded as an ancient gloss, adopted 
into the text on account of the ambiguity and 
difficulty of the received reading. 


25. “dA propitiation :”’ not the Abstract Noun 
iNaopds (1 John ii. 2; iv. 10), but Macrnp.or, 
“ propitiatory,” originally a neuter adjective, 
but constantly used in Biblical Greek as a 
substantive in the definite concrete sense 
“‘place or instrument of propitiation ;” com- 
pare dkpoarnpov, Sixacrnpiov, Ovparyproy, 
dvovacrnpiov. Once in N. T. (Heb. ix. 5), 
and about twenty-five times in LX X, it means 
the lid of gold above the Ark, called N753 
“mercy-seat,” or ‘“‘propitiatory.” It first 
occurs in Ex, xxv. 17, kal mouoets Naornpiov 
eriOewa xpvotov kadapov, “and thou shalt 
make a propitiatory, a lid of pure gold,” the 
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construction being the same as in Ex. xxvi. 
s, 7- This apposition of facrnpiov and 
émtOena is the more natural, because on this 
first occurrence of 4755 the translators might 
wish to show that they had both meanings 
under their consideration. 

In Ezek. xliii. 14, 17, 20, 76 (Aacrnptov is 
used by the LXX for the ledge or raised base 
of the, altar, “the settle” (A. V.), which like 
the capporeth was to be sprinkled with the 
blood; and in Amos ix. 1, for 1ND3, “the 
lintel,” mistaken apparently for MNBD. Philo 
(‘ Vita Mos.,’ Lib. III. c. vili, ériOeya rd 
mpocayopevopevoy tkacrnpiov) recognises iha- 
otnp.ov as the technical and constant name of 
the lid of the Ark. 

Upon this Biblical usage is founded the 

necient interpretation. 


Origen says that the Apostle here “ refers 
the propitiatory described in Exodus to none 
bat the Lord our Saviour.” So on the 
Gospel of St. John, tom. 1, c. 38, he says 
that “the golden propitiatory resting on the 
two Cherubim in the Holy of Holies was a 
sort of shadow of this propitiatory.” He also 
guotes Lev. iv. 16, kat eicoices 6 tepeds 6 
Xpiaros dd Tov aiparos TOU poayxou K.T.A. 


Chrysostom (who is misunderstood by 
Meyer) gives the same interpretation. After 
showing that “ is own blood” stands in con- 
trast to the legal sacrifices, he explains daoAv- 
tpwots, and then goes on: “And for this 
very reason he calls Him itaornprov, showing 
that if the type had so much power, much 
more will the reality exhibit the same.” 


Theodoret. See the striking passage quoted 
in the footnote on the words “ through faith 
in his blood.” 


Cyril, in Cramer’s Catena: “ For He has 
been set as a propitiatory through faith in 
His blood; for since He has made His own 
blood an exchange for the life of all, He has 
saved the world, and made the God and 
Father in heaven propitious and favourable 
to us.” ; 


Theophylact, and Gennadius in G’cumenius, 
give the same interpretation. 


The Syriac has the same word here, and 
in Ex. xxv. 17, a word, however, which it 
uses also in the sense of “atonement.” 


The Latin varies between “ propitiatorium,” 
“ propitiatorem,” and “ propitiationem.” 

Luther gives “ Gnaden-Stuhl,” and Tyndale, 
“4 seate of mercy.” 

This interpretation has been supported 
with abundant learning, by a host of com- 
mentators. 

The following objections are urged against 
it by Meyer and others. 


(1) The Article would be required. 

This is a mistake , ro iAaarnpiov would de= 
signate (as in Heb. ix. 5) the well-known 
propitiatory itself, rather than an antitype or 
realized idea of it, now mentioned for the 
first time. 

(2) This name in its application to Christ 
would come in here quite abruptly, without 
anything in the context to prepare for it. 

If this objection were valid against the 
most familiar sense of itaornpiov, it would 
apply with still greater force to all the other 
less usual meanings which have been ascribed 
to the word. 

But in fact the mention of “ redemption,” 
in v. 24, has introduced the general idea of 
atonement, and the reference in v. 21 to the 
testimony of the law, prepares the way for an 
allusion to its typical atonements, of which 
the very centre and core was “the mercy 
seat ;” by it the law gave its most solemn and 
significant testimony to that righteousness of 
God which was not yet made manifest. See 
Hebr. ix. 1-10. 

(3) The objection that mpocOero, “ set 
forth,” would be inappropriate because the 
Ark of the Covenant, in the Holy of Holies, 
was hidden from the people, is not merely 
refuted by Heb. ix. 8-10, but the public 
setting forth of the Antitype becomes, in the 
light of that passage, an argument in favour 
of an allusion to the hidden Type. 

(4) “If Christ were really thought of as 
Capporeth, the following cis evdevEw ths 
Sikauoovvns avrod would be inappropriate, 
since the capporeth must have appeared 
rather as the évdevEis of the Divine grace. 
Compare Heb. iv. 16.” ‘ 

This objection: has no other foundation 
than the narrow and erroneous interpretation 
of “the righteousness of God,” as if it were 
limited in this passage to “ the judicial, more 
precisely the punitive justice, which must 
find its holy satisfaction, and received that 
satisfaction in the propitiatory offering of 
Christ.” (Meyer.) But “the righteousness 
of God,” rightly understood, is in fact one 
with His mercy. 

(5) The conception of Christ as the anti- 
type of the mercy seat, is found nowhere else 
in the whole N. T. 

This is true; but it does not therefore 
follow that this conception is foreign to the 
Apostle’s mode of viewing the atoning work 
of Christ. There are other examples of 
O. T. ideas and figures. applied once and once 
only to Christ, as “ the Rock” (1 Cor. x. 4), 
“ the Serpent” (John iii. 14); and conversely 
we find a N. T. idea applied once only to 
O. T. history in 1 Cor. x. 2, “ baptized unto 
Moses.” (Compare the Additional Note on 
ibe, By KOE (COE 

II. There is no proof that the word was 
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ever used by any writer as a Substantive, for 
“a propitiatory offering,” or “a propitiation,” 
or in any other than the well-established 
Biblical sense. The passages alleged in favour 
of “a propitiatory sacrifice,” prove only that 
the Adjective was joined with such Substan- 
tives as Oavaros, pynua, dvd@nua: see 4 Macc. 
xvii. 22; Joseph. Antiq. xvi. c. 7; Dio Chrys 
Orataxtte 

The analogy of rd gwrnpiov (more fre- 
quently, 7 Ovcia rod cwrnpiov), “the peace- 
offering,” is in favour of the sense supported by 
Biblical usage, not of that for which no usage 
can be found. 

Moreover, if (Aaornpeoy meant a Sacrifice, 
the emphatic atrod (“in his own blood”) 
would be unmeaning; it is needless to say 
that a sacrifice is propitiatory in its oan 
blood. See footnote on the words “ through 
faith in his blood.” 


III. The abstract idea of “ propitiation” is 
inappropriate after rpo¢8ero, which points to a 
definite public appearance. (Meyer.) 


IV. “Propitiator,” found in some Latin 
Codd. (Origen), is adopted by Aquinas, 
Melanchthon, Estius, Van Hengel, and ren- 
dered by Wiclif “forgiver,” by Cranmer, 
“ obtainer of mercy.” 


V. Morison takes the word as simply an 
Adjective, “ propitiatory,” in which case also 
it must be masculine. 

This view, therefore, as well as IV., is open 
to Meyer’s objection, that there is no example 
of ikaornptos used with reference to persons. 

If it be urged that the simple adjective 
is the more comprehensive rendering, em- 
bracing all that is essential in the rest, and 
designating Christ as the antitype of ail 
symbols of propitiation (Schaaf on Morison), 
we must still maintain that there is a special 
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and predominant allusion to the mercy seat, 
not to the sacrifice. 

On the whole we conclude that the render- 
ing “a propitiatory,” meaning “a mercy 
seat,” is required by the following considera- 
tions: (1) the absence of any other adequate 
explanation of the emphatic position of avrov 
in ¢v T@ avrov aipate: see note on those 
words: (2) the well-known Biblical sense 
of ikaorrpiov: (3) the consent of the Greek 
Fathers, including Chrysostom; (4) the pro- 
priety of the idea “in accordance with which 
Christ the bearer of the Divine glory and 
grace, sprinkled with His own sacrificial 
blood, would be rezarded as the antitype of 
the Kapporeth.” (Meyer.) 

The force of this last argument is much 
enhanced when we remember the twofold 
significance of “ the propitiatory.” 

(1) It was the central point of the Divine 
Presence and Manifestation, the place of 
meeting and communion, between God and 
the representative of His people; Ex. xxv. 
22; Lev. xvi. 2. 
festation of God to man is made, and on 
Him rests “the glory of the Lord,” the true 
Shekinah, now revealed by the rending of the 
vail. 

(2) Among all instruments and symbols 
of atonement, this alone was called “the 
propitiatory” as being the most eminent. As 
on it was made a general atonement for 
the children of Israel for all their sins 
once a year (Lev. xvi. 11-14, 15, 30); SO 
in Christ Jehovah expiates and takes away 
the sins of the world, thereby declaring 
Himself the Holy One, who will have 
His people also to be holy (compare Bahr, 
‘Symbolik des Mos. Cultus, I. 387 ff and 
Kurtz, ‘Sacrificial Worship of the O. T.’ 
P- 42). 





CHAPTER IV. 


1 Abraham's faith was imputed to him for 
righteousness, 10 before he was circumcised, 
13 By faith only he and his seed received the 
promise. 16 Abraham is the father of all 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH INDEPENDENT 
OF WORKS, OF CIRCUMCISION, AND OF 
THE LAw. 


In iii, 27-31, St. Paul has rapidly strung 
together some of the consequences that 
follow from the great doctrine set forth 
in vv. 21-26, especially those consequences 
which directly affect the position of Jew and 
Gentile under the new law of faith. These 


that believe. 24 Our faith also shall be ime 
puted to us for righteousness. 


HAT shall we say then that 
Abraham our father, as per- 
taining to the flesh, hath found ? 


summary statements of the closing verses of 
c. iii., are taken up again and fully discussed 
in subsequent parts of the Epistle. 

The first point is the exclusion of the 
glorying of the Jew (iil, 27, 28), and the 
second, closely connected with it, is the equality 
in God’s sight of Jew and Gentile, circum- 
cision and uncircumcision (vv. 29, 30). 
These two points in like order and connexion 
form the subject of c. iv. 


So in Christ the full mani-. 


Vv. 2—3.] 


2 For if Abraham were justified 
by works, he hath whereof to glory ; 
but not before God. 
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3 For what saith the scripture? 
Abraham believed God, and it was 
counted unto him for righteousness. 


ee et ee ee eee 


I-8. JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH witHoUT 
WORKS FORESHOWN IN THE EXAMPLE 
OF ABRAHAM, AND IN THE WORDS OF 
DAVID. 


1. What shall we say then that Abraham our 
Sather, as pertaining to the flesh, hath found 2] 
The phrase “What then shall wesay,” &«. 
introduces an inference from the preceding 
passage (ili. 27-31), not from its last words 
especially: compare vi. 1; vii. 7; viii. 31; 
ix. 14, 30 (Van Hengel). If glorying is ex- 
cluded, and there is no distinction between 
jew and Gentile, what then shall we say of 
the case of Abraham? 

The record of Abraham’s faith in Gen. 
Xv. 6, supplies an instance of righteousness 
“apart from law” and yet “witnessed by the 
Law” (iii. 21). In reasoning with Jews con- 
cerning the “righteousness of faith,” St. Paul 
could not possibly pass over the example of 
Abraham’s justification (Gen. xv. 6), which was 
a standard theme of discussion in the Jewish 
schools. Bp. Lightfoot (‘ Galatians,’ p. 154), 
in an interesting Essay on “ The faith of Abra- 
ham,” quotes, among other striking passages 
collected by Gfrérer, one from the Mechilta on 
Ex. xiv. 31 :—‘* Abraham our father inherited 
this world and the world to come solely by 
the merit of faith, whereby he believed in the 
Lord; for it is said, And he believed in the 
Lord, and he counted it to him for righteous- 
ness.” 

On the opinion that St. James (ii. 14-26), 
refers to St. Paul’s doctrine, or to some 
prevalent perversion of it, see the Introduc- 
tion to St. James in this Commentary, and 
Theile, ‘Comment.in Ep. Jacobi,’ pp. 145-166. 


as pertaining to the flesh.| According to 
the flesh, St. Paul puts the question as pro- 
ceeding from a Jew, and Abraham is there- 
fore called “our father,” or, as in many 
authorities, “our forefather.” “He calls 
him a father according to the flesh, eject- 
ing them (the Jews) from true kinship with 
him, and preparing the way for the kinship 
of the Gentiles” (Chrysostom): “For by 
faith and by promise we that believe are 
Abraham’s children” (Photius). 

Theodoret adopts the other reading— 
“What shall we say that Abraham our 
father hath found according to the flesh?” 
and thus interprets it: “ What righteousness 
of Abraham’s, wrought by works before he 
believed God, did we ever hear of?” For 
the righteousness that is in works, he calls 
* according to the flesh.” 


Bp. Bull, adopting this connexion, explains 
kata odpka as meaning “by his natural 
powers without the grace of God:” so 
Grotius and Hammond. Pelagius, Estius, 
and others have referred it to circum- 
cision, as received by Abraham first: but 
circumcision is not treated of until w. 9. 

The preponderance of authority is in favour 
of that order of the Greek words which 
compels us to adopt the connexion: “What 
then shall we say that Abraham our 
forefather according to the flesh hath 
found?” 

The general question “What then is the 
advantage of the Jew?” (iii. 1) is thus 
made to depend for decision on the case of 
the great Patriarch, from whom all blessing 
and privilege was derived : “ What advantage 
has he gained for himself and for us his 
descendants ?” 

On the reading see note at end of chapter. 


2. This argument (as well as the question 
in v, 1, which it is meant to support,) is put 
from the Jewish point of view, as an objec- 
tion to the statements in iii, 27-30, which 
seem to deny all advantage to the Jew, and 
to be inconsistent with the received tenet 
that Abraham was justified by works (1 Macc, 
ii. 51, 523 Sirach xliv. 203 Ja. ii. 20). 

“Glorying, you say, is excluded. What 
then shall we say of Abraham? For if, as 
we Jews hold, Abraham was justified by 
works, he hath whereof to glory.” 

In the latter part of the verse— AX’ ov 
mpos tov Oedy—St. Paul from his own point 
of view more closely defines the ambiguous 
term “glorying,” and at the same time 
directly denies the conclusion: “ But Abra- 
ham has zot whereof to glory before God.” 
This denial of the conclusion, being proved 
from Scripture, in vv. 3-5, shows that the 
antecedent supposition also is false, and that 
Abraham was not justified before God by 
works: a result which is further confirmed 
in vv. 6-8, by its accordance with the testi- 
mony of David. 

The question of v. 1, “What then shall 
we say that Abraham our forefather 
according to the flesh hath found?” is 
thus in part answered: he has found, not any 
cause of glorying in his own merits, but “ the 
blessedness of the man unto whom God im- 
puteth righteousness without works.” 

The question, what has Abraham found, 
receives a further answer in the discussion 
concerning circumcision, which follows in 
UV. 9-126 

G 2 
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4 Now to him that worketh is 
the reward not reckoned of grace, 
but of debt. 

5 But to him that worketh not, 
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[v. 4—6, 


but believeth on him that justifieth 
the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness. 


6 Even as David also describeth 





Among the advantages of this interpreta- 
tion, are the following : 

(1) It makes the Apostle’s argument per- 
fectly clear and simple. 

(2) It does not depend on the particular 
sense assigned to kara odpka, a phrase on 
which other interpretations put a strained 
dogmatic import, which finds no support in 
the context. 

(3) It avoids the great faults of the 
Patristic interpretation, which assigns to 
“justified” and “ glorying” meanings quite 
inconsistent with St. Paul’s usage; see Bp. 
Bull, in Note at end of chapter. 


3. Proof from Scripture that Abraham has 
not anything whereof to boast before God. 
The emphasis of the quotation lies on the 
word “ delieved,’? which is brought into the 
first place in the sentence, and “ rendered 
almost antithetical by a trifling change of dé 
for kai” (Winer): faith, not works, was 
counted unto Abraham for righteousness, be- 
cause when old and childless he believed 
God’s promise that his seed should be as the 
stars in multitude: see note on Gen. xv. 6, 
The import of the promise, and the nature of 
Abraham’s faith are explained by St. Paul, 
mM vv. 17-22. 

it was counted unto him.) Invv. 3-11, the 
A.V. employs three different words “ count,” 
“reckon,” “impute,” to render the same Greek 
word oyi¢opa, and thus obscures the clear- 
ness and force of the argument. 

“ Impute” agrees closely with the Hebrew 
3M, which in Kal means not “to number,” 
but “to think, regard, or consider.” Com- 
pare Gen, xxxvill. 15; 1 Sam.i. 13 (“and Eli 
took her for a drunken woman”); 2 Sam. xix. 
19; Ps. xxxii. 2. But as “impute” has be- 
come a technical term in Theology, associated 
with a particular theory of Justification, it is 
better to use the word “ count” throughout 
the passage. 

for righteousness.| Abraham’s faith was 
counted to him as righteousness, not merely 
as leading to righteousness; he was both re- 
garded and treated as being righteous, and 
that because faith in God is in reality man’s 
only true righteousness. See note on iil. 22. 


4, 5. Explanation of the language used 
concerning Abraham in Gen. xv. 6, showing 
that it involves the principle of justification 
by faith without works. 

Now to him that worketh.| - In’ this 
illustration, taken from common life, the 


words have their ordinary meaning. Such 
interpretations as, “worketh righteousness ” 
(Theodoret) “ worketh that which is good” 
(Fritzsche), are out of place; and even Luther’s 
“ dealeth in works,” belongs to the application 
rather than to the illustration itself. There 
is nothing to be supplied, but the Verb épyd- 
¢eoOa. is used absolutely of “working for 
hire,” as in’ Acts -xvitl. 3 nC oraisam Gr 
2 Thess. lil. 12. This meaning, adopted by 
Origen, is put beyond doubt by the following 
words, “his reward” (6 pucO0s), i.e. “the 
hire” corresponding to his work. 


is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of 
debt.| St. Paul assumes that the language of 
Gen. xv. 6 implies a gratuitous imputation, 
and on that assumption argues that Abra- - 
ham’s justification was not like the case of 
one who works for his reward, and has it 
counted to him as strictly due. 

But where is this idea of gratuitous impu- 
tation to be found (1) in the word édoyicOy 
itself; (2) in eis Suxacoovyny: (3) or in 
emiotevoev ? 

Against (1) it is enough to observe that 
AoyiCoua is used indifferently of “ setting to a 
man’s account” what is or is not his due; 
e.g. the imputation of sin (v. 8) as well as 
of righteousness. 

The true explanation lies in (2) and (3) 
combined, i.e. in the fact that faith, which 
was counted for righteousness, involves in its 
very essence the renunciation of all merit. 
It could therefore be counted for righteous- 
ness only by an act of God’s free grace. 


5. But to him that worketh not.] St. Paul 
here begins as if he meant to give an illustra- 
tion parallel and opposite to that contained 
inv. 4: “to him that worketh not whatever 
is reckoned, must be reckoned not of debt 
but of grace.” But in the clause “dut 
believeth,” &c., the general principle runs into 
the application, and is expressed in terms 
appropriate to the case of justification. 


but believeth on him that justifieth the un- 
godly.| The strong term rév doe8A “the 
ungodly man,” has been thought to refer to 
Abraham as having been formerly an idolater, 
(Dillinger, ‘First Age of The Church,’ i, 
273, note.) 

But the Singular, roy doeBy, has the ordi- 
nary generic sense, describing not the indi- 
vidual Abraham, but the class to which 
Abraham and all who are justified by faith 
belong. 


v. 7—8.] 


the blessedness of the man, unto 
whom God imputeth righteousness 
without works, 

7 Saying, Blessed are they whose 
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iniquities are forgiven, and whose 
sins are covered. 

8 Blessed is the man to whom 
the Lord will not impute sin. 





The word does, which does not occur in 
the Gospels or the Acts, is frequent in the 
LXX, and is not limited to its strict etymo- 
logical sense, “one who does not worship the 
true God,” but is also used in the general sense, 
“‘irreligious, ungodly, wicked,” being quite as 
common as déukos or dvopyos, and far more 
common than dyapradds. 

The force of the word is admirably ex- 
plained by Beveridge, Sermon xc., as describ- 
ing “whatever is offensive to God’s person, 
contrary to His nature, injurious to His 
name, or unbecoming His honour and majesty 
in the world.” 

See Suicer’s Thesaurus, and Origen on 
v. 6 in Cramer. 

The strong word is chosen, as in wv. 6, 
to heighten the contrast between the un- 
worthiness of man, and the mercy of God in 
justifying him. Compare the Epistle to 
Diognetus, c. ix. ‘ For what else could cover 
our sins but His righteousness? In whom 
was it possible for us, the wicked and un- 
godly (rods dvdpous kai dveBeis), to be justified, 
except only in the Son of God?” 

“With the growth in goodness grows 
the sense of sin. One law fulfilled shows a 
thousand neglected. Moral advancement, as 
a natural consequence, destroys the sense of 
merit, and produces that of sin.” (Moztley, 
‘ Essays,’ 1. 326). 


his faith is counted for righteousness.| We 
see here the nature of the faith that is counted 
for righteousness; it is the faith of one who 
regards himself as “ungodly,” and unable to 
justify himself by his own works, but on the 
other hand has full trust in God's mercy to 
justify him, unworthy as he is. 

This is the quality of true faith on its 
human or subjective side. ‘“ The believer 
has nothing more to expect than what God 
bestows on the ungodly whom He justifies ; 
and nothing more to offer to God than what 
the ungodly who longs to be justified has to 
bring with him, namely, faith.” (Hofmann.) 


6-8. The language of Scripture concerning 
Abraham’s justification as above interpreted 
(vv. 3-5), corresponds with that of the 32nd 
Psalm, in which David also pronounces the 
blessing of the man to whom God imputeth 
righteousness without works. This then is 
not a second example from the O.T. of God's 
method of justification, but a statement con- 
firming the Apostle’s interpretation of the 
case of Abraham, which he resumes in wv. 9. 


describeth the blessedness.| “telleth the 
blessing.” The paxapiopcs (v. 9 and Gal. iv. 
15) means not “ dlessedness,” but “a declaring 
blessed,” “a felicitation;” it is the proper 
word to apply to God, and to the most God- 
like among men, and to all that is highest, 
happiest, and best (see Aristotle, ‘Nic Eth.,’ 
Te xtla) ORhets1,,.1x044)s 


imputeth righteousness.| When God counts 
a man’s faith to him for righteousness, this is 
more briefly expressed by saying that God 
counts righteousness to him, that He counts 
him righteous, or, in one word, justifies him. 
The doctrine of “imputed righteousness,” 
founded partly upon this passage, assumes 
sometimes such strange forms that it will 
be useful to quote here the words of one 
of its most learned and moderate advocates. 
“Finding it distinctly stated not only that 
sinners are justified by faith, but that right- 
cousness without works 1s imputed to them, 
their faith being counted for righteousness, 1 
have not hesitated to state that believers are 
justified by zmputed, not by inherent, righteous- 
ness. ‘That this is Christ’s righteousness in 
the sense that it is the fruit and purchase of 
His work in the flesh, cannot be doubted; but 
that it is His in the more strict and exact 
sense, in which, as the Archbishop (Tillotson) 
truly says, it appears in the statements of 
some supporters of the doctrine, I have 
nowhere asserted, but have been and am 
still content with the sober statement of 
Hooker, (‘ Discourse of Justification,’ § 6.) 
“Christ hath merited righteousness for as 
many as are found in Him” (Bp. O’Brien, 
‘Nature of Faith,’ p. 352, note N). 


without works.| As the blessedness of 
which David speaks rests solely on the fact 
that sin is forgiven, covered, not imputed, 
there is no room to think of works in such a 
case. This non-imputation of sin, St. Paul 
calls an imputation of righteousness (v. 6), 
and uses this negative aspect of justification 
as showing most clearly that it is altogether 
independent of works, and so confirming his 
argument concerning the justification of 
Abraham. 


7, 8. Saying, Blessed are they.| The Greek, 
as well as the Hebrew, may be better ren- 
dered here, and in v. 8, as an exclamation: 
“Happy they,” &c, “Happy the men,” 
&c. For the general meaning of these verses, 
see notes on Ps, xxxil. 1, 2. 
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9 Cometh this blessedness then 
upon the circumcision o/y, or upon 
the uncircumcision also? for we say 
that faith was reckoned to Abraham 
for righteousness. 

10 How was it then reckoned? 
when he was in circumcision, or in 
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THE MEANING AND USE OF CIR-= 
CUMCISION. 


9-12. 


9,10. The question “‘ What has Abraham, 
our forefather, found?” (wv. 1), concerns 
Abraham’s children as well as himself; and 
the partial answer, that he has found a 
blessing such as David his descendant de- 
scribes, gives occasion for the further question 
whether this blessing is limited to those who 
are of the circumcision, as Abraham and 
David both were. Thus after having shown 
that Abraham’s justification was by faith and 
not by works, St. Paul proceeds further to 
prove that it was not dependent on circum- 
cision. 


Cometh this blessedness then upon the cir- 
cumcision only, or upon the uncircumcision also ?| 
Is then this blessing upon the oir- 
cumcision, or, &c. 

The word “only” is not in the Greek, and 
the sense is sufficiently clear without it. 

The word “then” shows that the question 
arises out of the preceding argument, and is 
to be answered in accordance with it: this is 
further shown in the words that follow, “for 
we say.” 

The reasoning will be made clearer by 
dropping the interrogative form. Abraham, 
we say, became partaker of the blessing when 
he was justified by faith: he was so justified 
while yet in uncircumcision : therefore we con- 
clude that the blessing is not upon the circum- 
cision only, but upon the uncircumcision also. 
The conclusion, though drawn from the one 
case of Abraham, is assumed to be general, and 
rightly so, because that case is not merely an 
example or “ fair specimen ” of the rest, but 
the origin and cause of all, as is more fully 
shown inv. 11. Thus the nature and con- 
ditions of circumcision in all cases depend 
upon its nature and condition in the case of 
Abraham, and the argument is one from cause 
to effect. The repeated interrogations and 
dilemmas of wv. 9, 10, add much to the rhe- 
torical force and grace of the passage, but the 
cogency of the reasoning is not dependent 
on them. 


11. This verse is closely connected with 
the preceding, and completes the description 
of the relation between Abraham’s justifica- 


[v. 9—II. 


uncircumcision ? Not in circumc- 
sion, but in uncircumcision. 

11 And he received the sign of 
circumcision, a seal of the righteous- 
ness of the faith which he had yet 
being uncircumcised: that he might 
be the father of all them that believe, 


tion and his circumcision, which took place 
about fourteen years afterwards. 


the sign of circumcision.| In_ instituting 
circumcision (Gen. xvii. 11), God says “ It 
shall be for a token (LKX, onpetov) of the 
covenant betwixt Me and you.” Former 
covenants had in like manner been confirmed 
by visible signs, the rainbow (Gen. ix. 12, 13, 
17) and the burning lamp (Gen. xv. 17, 18). 


a seal of the righteousness of the faith, d'c.] 
In v. 17, St. Paul expressly quotes the chief 
promise of the covenant of circumcision, “ I 
have made thee a father of many nations,’ and ~ 
in v. 18 declares it to be “according to that 
whith was spoken, So shall thy seed be,” ice, 
according to the very promise concerning 
which it had been said, “* Abraham believed in 
the Lord, and he counted it to him for righteous-= 
ness” (Gen. xv. 5, 6). In other words, the 
new covenant, repeating and enlarging the 
promise which Abraham had believed, was an 
assurance to him that his faith had been ap- 
proved ; and “the sign of circumcision,’ which 
“ be received” with it, and which the Rabbis 
called “the Seal of Abraham,” was “ a seal of 
the righteousness” imputed to him because “ of 
the faith which he had being yet uncircum- 
cised:” compare v. 12. This metaphorical 
sense of the word “ Seal,” meaning any strong 
external confirmation (1 Cor. ix. 2), arises out 
of the use of a seal to authenticate and con- 
firm a written covenant. 


yet being uncircumcised] Literally in his 
uncircumcision. 


that he might be the father of all them that 
believe, though they be not circumcised. Literally 
“while in uncircumcision.” Both the 
construction and the sense of the passage 
are illustrated by an early quotation of it in 
the Epistle of Barnabas, c. xiii.: “ Behold, I 
have made thee father of the nations who 
believe in the Lord without having been cir- 
cumcised (6.’ dxpoBvortas).” For this use 
of dua compare li. 273 xiv. 203; 2 Cor. ii. 4. 

The blessing promised to Abraham in- 
cluded from the first “all families of the 
earth” (Gen. xii. 2, 3), and the same univer- 
sality is seen in each renewed promise, that 
his seed shall be as the dust of the earth 
(Gen, xiii, 16), and as the stars of heaven (xv. 


v. 12.] 


though they be not circumcised ; that 
righteousness might be imputed unto 
them also: 


5). Abraham’s faith in the promise was seen 
in his conduct on each occasion, and on the last 
it was expressly recorded and “ counted to him 
Sor righteousness.” He was thus accepted as 
righteous through faith, not only for himself, 
but as the father of the promised seed, that 
they also might be justified through faith: 
and so far as his fatherhood conveys the 
Divine blessing, it is a fatherhood according 
to promise, and according to faith, not accord- 
ing to the flesh: compare Gaal. iii. 7. 

This is made yet clearer by what follows 
in Gen. xvi.: Abraham, already pronounced 
righteous, and selected to be the father of the 
promised seed, seeks to obtain it “ according 
to the flesh ;” but Ishmael, so begotten, is not 
the heir of the blessing, not being the child of 
faith, nor of promise. 

Then in Gen. xvii, thirteen years after- 
wards comes the solemn renewal of the 
covenant, prefaced by the condition “ Walk 
before me, and be thou perfect,’ inaugurated 
by the new names El-shaddai, Abraham, 


Sarah (see notes on Gen. xvii.), and finally , 


sealed by the sign of circumcision. 

In the renewed promises the universality 
of the blessing, and its religious or spiritual 
character are strongly marked: wv. 4, 5, 
“thou shalt be a father of many nations, lit. 
“of a multitude of Goyim:” wv. 6, “I will 
make nations of thee, and kings shall come out 
of thee :” v. 7,“ Iwill establish my covenant . . 
.. for an everlasting covenant to be a God 
unto thee, and to thy seed after thee.” 

In striking contrast to this universal parti- 
cipation in the blessing is the limitation of 
the ordinance of circumcision, which is not 
extended beyond the family of Abraham (see 
Michaelis in note on Gen, xvii. 13). It thus 
marked and sealed the human source of the 
promised blessing, namely Abraham’s “ body 
now dead,” and the human channel, namely 
Abraham’s bodily descendants. 

The Jews overlooked the all-important 
distinction between the universal inheritance 
of the blessing, and the particular instrument 
chosen for its actual realisation: they did not 
understand that it was to be realised through 
them but jor all,—through one channel 
chosen, set apart, and sealed by circumcision, 
but for all who should be fitted in the same 
way as Abraham was to receive the blessing, 
ic., for all who like him should believe God’s 
promise of salvation, and walk before Him in 
uprightness. 

Thus by circumcision Abraham was marked 
out as the divinely appointed father of the 
promised seed in every sense; (1) of the seed 
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12 And the father of circumcision 
to them who are not of the circum- 
cision only, but who also walk in the 


in whom all nations should be blessed, i.e. 
Christ; (2) of the seed that should be the 
human channel of the blessing, z.e., the Jews, 
and; (3) of the seed that should be as the 
stars of heaven, the multitude of nations that 
should be counted as Abraham’s children, 
being heirs of the same blessing through the 
like faith, ze. “ of all them that believe.” 

St. Paul here treats of the fatherhood of 
Abraham in the two latter senses, ze., in 
reference to Gentiles and Jews. Circum- 
cision, as a seal of the righteousness of faith 
in the uncircumcised, was not given for his 
sake alone, but that by transmitting the assur- 
ance of the like blessing to others “he might 
be father of all them that believe, while 
in uncircumcision, in order that right- 
eousness may be imputed to them.” 

With this connexion the parallel clauses, 
“ father of all them that belhteve,” and “ father 
of circumcision,” have their due prominence, 
which is rather obscured, if the clause “in 
order that righteousness,” &c., is made 
parallel instead of subordinate to “that he 
might be father,” &. 


12. And the father of circumcision.| The 
second purpose for which Abraham had “re- 
ceived the sign of circumcision” was, that he 
might transmit it, with its assurance of bless- 
ing, to his seed after him; in other words, 
“that he might be father of circum- 
cision.” But to whom? To those who 
received it as he received it, namely, “as a 
seal of the righteousness of faith;” to those, 
therefore, who have not only the outward 
sign in the flesh, but also the inward quality 
of which it is the seal, 7. ¢. in St. Paul’s 
own words, “to them who are not of cir- 
cumecision only, but who also walk in the 
steps of that faith of our father Abraham which 
he had, while in uncircumeision.” This 
verse evidently refers to Jews only, but St. 
Paul, or rather his amanuensis Tertius, who 
wrote this epistle, or one of its earliest tran- 
scribers, has inserted a superfluous Article 
—ddra Kal trois oroxodow, the effect of 
which would be to extend to a// that walk 
in the steps of Abraham’s faith, a statement 
which applies only to those who inherit from 
him the rite of circumcision. There is no 
trace of a various reading, and no ingenuity 
can explain the Article, without introducing 
a confusion of thought wholly foreign to St. 
Paul. It is in fact a strong testimony to the 
usual precision of his reasoning and language, 
that so many elaborate discussions have been 
raised over a mere slip of the pen, or clerical 
error. 
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steps of that faith of our father Abra- 
ham, which he had being yet uncir- 
cumcised. 

13 For the promise, that he should 
be the heir of the world, was not to 
Abraham, or to his seed, through the 
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[v. 13—14. 


law, but through the righteousness of 
faith. 

14 For if they which are of the 
law be heirs, faith is made void, 
and the promise made of none 
erect : 





being yet uncircumcised.| Literally, while 
in uncircumcision. Why does St. Paul 
so emphatically repeat, what might here seem 
unnecessary, that Abraham’s faith was a faith 
which he had while yet in uncircumcision? 
Because the very point of his argument is 
this, that in the example of Abraham we see 
the justification, not of a circumcised, but of an 
uncircumcised believer. “It is not for be- 
lieving Gentiles to enter by the gate of the 
Jews, but for the Jews to enter by the gate 
of the Gentiles” (Godet). Compare note on 
v. 16 


13-17. THE PROMISE INDEPENDENT OF 
Law. 


13. It has been shewn that Abraham’s 
justification, and that of his children, with 
the blessings resulting from it, were depen- 
dent, not on circumcision, but only on faith 
(vv. 11, 12). This is now contirmed, and 
extended by shewing that the promise was 
equally independent of the law. 


13. For the promise, that he should be the 
heir of the world, was not to Abraham, or to 
his seed, through the law.| For not through 
law is the promise to Abraham or to 
his seed. ‘The argument closely resembles, 
but is not identical with, that in Gal. iii. 18. 
There “law” (without the Article) is repre- 
sented as a principle directly opposed to 
“promise,” so that “the inheritance” cannot 
be dependent on law, because God has 
granted it to Abraham by promise. 

Here “law” and “righteousness of 
faith” (both without the article) are the 
principles opposed to and excluding each 
other; and what St. Paul asserts in v. 13, 
and proves in the following verses, is that 
“ the promise” of the inheritance was to be 
realised and appropriated “not through law 
(14, 15) but through righteousness of 
faith” (16, 17). 

that he should be the heir of the world,] 
What is “the promise” meant? For there 
is none in Genesis expressed in these words. 
Many commentators, with Meyer, refer it to 
the promise of the land of Canaan, interpreted 
as a type of the universal dominion of the 
Messianic theocracy, invested by the Pro- 
phets with a halo of glory, adopted in alle- 
goric form by Christ Himself (Matt. v. 5; 
xix. 28), and shared by St. Paul (viii. 17; 


1 Cor. vis 2). The context forbids this inter- 
pretation, having no reference to the promise 
of the land of Canaan, but to “the seed” in 
whom all nations of the earth were to be 
blessed. The subject of the whole chapter 
is Abraham’s justitication by faith in the pro- 
mise (Gen. xv. 5,6): “so shall thy seed be.” 
To that passage St. Paul recurs, again and 
again (see vv. 3-5, 9-12, 13, 14, 16, 18, 20—- 
22). It is inconceivable that in this v. 13, 
“the promise... . through the righteousness 
of faith,” should mean not the promise which 
Abraham believed, and for believing was ac- 
counted righteous, but another subordinate 
promise, to which the context makes no 
allusion. St. Paul does allude several times. 
in this chapter (vv. 17, 18) to another passage 
of Genesis (xvii. 5), in order to show the 
relation of faith to circumcision; and he re- 
gards that passage, not as containing a dif- 
ferent promise, but as ratifying and defining 
the same promise of the seed (see especially 
v.18). That one promise, rightly understood, 
included all the rest; for, ‘2 thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed?’ this 
was “ the blessing of Abraham” (Gal. iii. 14), 
which was to come upon the Gentiles in 
Christ Jesus, and this, because it included all 
other blessings, was the inheritance of the 
world, the same inheritance of which St. 
Paul has spoken in Gal. iii, 18, 29: compare 
1 Cor. iii. 22, 23; Heb. i. 2. “The promise 
will be literally fulfilled when the kingdoms of 
the world are given to the people of the Most 
High, and Christ will rule with His saints 
for ever and ever (Dan. vii. 27, &c.).” 
(Schaff.) 


but through the righteousness of faith.| The 
righteousness of faith is not the procuring 
cause which moved God to grant the promise 
(as Meyer strangely asserts), but, the con- 
ditional cause by which the promise was to 
be appropriated, and its fulfilment secured. 
“ Faith”’ had been called forth from the first 
announcement of the promise (Gen. xii. 1-3), 
but the expression “ righteousness of faith,” 
points to the renewal of the promise in 
Gen. xv. 5, 6. 


14, 15. Proof that the promise is not to 
be realised through law. 


14. For if they which are of the law be 
heirs, faith is made void.| For the phrase 


v. I5—16.] 


15 Because the law worketh 
wrath : for where no law is, there 
is no transgression. 

16 Therefore it is of faith, that 7t 
might be by grace; to the end the 
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promise might be sure to all the 
seed; not to that only which is of 
the law, but to that also which is of 
the faith of Abraham; who is the 
father of us all, 





ot ek vépov, “they which are of law,” 
see notes on ii. 8, and iii. 26. The argument 
rests on the assumption that “/aw” and 
“ faith” are opposite principles which exclude 
each other; for, as Chrysostom says, “he 
that clings to the law as saving him, dis- 
honours the power of faith.” If, then, they 
which depend on law, and not on faith, are 
heirs of the promised blessing, then faith— 
1 mlotws, the faith of which we have been 
talking—“zs (hath been) made void,” it 
has had no room to operate, and no in- 
fluence on the result, but has been emptied 
of its supposed power. 


and the promise made of none effect.| Com- 
pare Gal. lil. 17, eis TO katapyjoa tH émayye- 
Alay. 


15. Because the law worketh wrath: for 
where no law is, there is no transgression. ] 
Read, For the law worketh wrath, but 
where no law is, there is no transgression. 
The assertion made in Gal. ii. 18, that 
“Tf the inheritance be of (the) law, it is 
no more of promise,” is here more fully ex- 
plained from the nature and effect of law. 
By making known the existence of sin, and 
exhibiting it in the form of actual trans- 
gression, the law brings man under God’s 
wrath and condemnation, so producing an 
effect the very opposite of ‘that which is 
intended by the promise (see ili. 20, and Gal. 
itl,.00, 11): 

With the second ydp retained, as in the A.V. 
the proof that “the law worketh wrath” 
is compressed into one brief but striking 
sentence: “‘ For where no law is, there is no 
transgression.” To complete the proof, we 
must add, “and where there is no trans- 
gression, there is no wrath;” and then, 
farther, assume that the negative propositions 
involve the truth of their positive counter- 
parts: “ Where law is, there is transgression ; 
and where transgression is, there is wrath.” 
For a full exposition of the relation be- 
tween law and sin, see vii. 7 ff.; and for the 
distinction between sin and transgression, 
which is sin against a known law, see v. 13, 


14. 

* But with the various reading d¢ (x, A, B, C, 
&c.), now generally received instead of yap, 
the construction is much simpler. Instead 
of an incomplete proof that “the Jaw worketh 
wrath,’ we have the truth that “ the promise 
is not of law,” proved, both positively and 


negatively, from the effects produced where 
there. is, and where there is not, law; the 
negative statement serves at the same time 
to explain and confirm the positive, by show- 
ing how law worketh wrath, 2. e. through 
transgression. 

The article is prefixed to vduos in the be- 
ginning of the verse, because it has been 
mentioned just before in v. 14. It is dropped 
again in the clause “avhere no law is,” 
which is perfectly general, referring to all 
law, and not only to “the law.” 


16,17. Therefore it is of faith.| The question 
discussed by St. Paul is the simple alterna- 
tive whether the promise is of law or of faith 
(wv. 13): having proved in vv. 14, 15 that it 
cannot be of law, he at once concludes, “For 
this cause i is of faith”: compare Gal. 
iii. 12. 

that it might be by grace.| This is the 
Divine purpose underlying the fact that “ cz 
is of faith.” Promise, faith, and grace stand 
together on one side: law, works, and merit 
on the other. Compare vv. 4, 5 and Gal. 
iii. 18, “ For if the inheritance be of (the) law, 
it is no more of promise: but God gave it 
(kexdpiora, “hath granted it of grace”) to 
Abraham by promise.” 

St. Paul’s rapid sentences—“ For this cause 
of faith, that by way of grace”—may be com- 
pleted either by supplying from wv. 13 “the 
promise is,” or from wv. 14, “the inheritance 
is” (Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva). This re- 
ference to v. 14 is more probable because of 
the significant contrast ¢k vdpov, x mioTews 
(wv. 14, 16). 

to the end the promise might be sure to all 
the seed.| Here, as in v. 11, St. Paul sees one 
purpose underlying another in the deep coun- 
sels of God: the inheritance is “ of faith ” in 
order that it may be given by way of grace, 
and of grace that it may be secured to all. 
“He here states a double boon, that the gifts 
are ‘sure,’ and that they are sure ‘to all the 
seed’” (Chrysostom). 


not to that only which is of the law.] If the 
promise could have been secured by the law 
to any seed, it must have been “to that only 
which is of the law,” i. e.. to Jews who live 
under the law of Moses. But in fact the 
promise if dependent on law could not be 
sure to any, since none could earn it by keep- 
ing the law: thus even to Jews it can be sure 
only as of grace and therefore of faith; and 
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= Gen. 17. 
5s: : 
1 Or dike thee a father of many nations,)' be- 
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17 (As it is written, *I have made 


unohim. fore him whom he believed, even 


God, who quickeneth the dead, and 
calleth those things which be not as 
though they were. 

18 Who against hope believed in 
hope, that he might become the 





again we may say: The Jew must enter by 
the same gate as the Gentile. See note on 
last clause of v.12. The same condition, 
then, which alone makes the promise sure 
even to those children of Abraham who are 
of the law, namely the condition of faith, 
makes it “sure to all the seed, not to that 
only which is of the law, but to that also 
which is of the faith of Abraham.” 

It is self-evident that in this connexion “ a// 
the seed” means “all the believing seed,” and 
“that which is of the law” means only the 
believing Jews: compare v. 12, and Gal. iii. 
7-9: 


who is the father of us all.| The spiritual 
fatherhood of Abraham already asserted in 
vv. 11, 12 is now proved by the solemn sanc- 
tion of a Divine utterance: “for a father of 
many nations have I made thee” (Gen. xvil. 
5, taken exactly from the LXX). The 
parenthesis only repeats the previous state- 
ment in the words of Scripture, and so does 
not obscure the connexion: “Who is the 
Sather of us all... . before him whom he 
believed, even God.” 

The Present Tense carries us back to the 
scene of Gen. xv. where Abraham, standing 
before God (karévavts, compare Ex. xxxil. 11) 
whose promise he has believed, is already in 
His sight the father of a seed countless as 
the stars: for God’s purpose knows no hin- 
drance ; though Abraham is as one dead in 
regard to the natural power of begetting 
children, God is he “that giveth life to 
the dead” (compare Deut. xxxii. 39; 1 Sam. 
ii, 6): and though Abraham has as yet no 
seed, God is he that “calleth the things 
that be not as things that be” ‘This 
phrase does not exactly mean “calls into 
being,” nor “names as being,” but “ calls to, 
summons, commands the things that be not 
as being,” z. e., as if they were as much pre- 
sent and obedient to His word as things that 
be: a conception of almighty power more 
sublime, if possible, than the creative fiat, 
“Let there be light,” or the Psalmist’s 
thought “He telleth the number of the 
stars: he calleth them all by their names.” 

The glorious attributes thus implied in 
God’s promise, were realised in Abraham’s 
faith, and formed its strong foundation. 
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[v. 17—19. 


father of many nations, according to 


that which was spoken, ?So shall thy he: 


seed be. 

1g And being not weak in faith, 
he considered not his own body now 
dead, when he was about an hun- 
dred years old, neither yet the dead- 
ness of Sarah’s womb: 





18-22. THE STRENGTH OF ABRAHAM’S 
FAITH. 


18. Who against hope believed in hope.| “Who 
against hope in hope believed.” This strik- 
ing oxymoron, or combination of opposite 
qualities, is well explained by the older com- 
mentators: “past hope of man, in hope of 
God” (Chrysostom): “ past hope according 
to nature, but in hope of the promise of 
God ” (Theodoret) : ‘‘ past hope of his own 
nature, in hope of the power of Him that 
promised ” (Severianus). Meyer’s analysis 
of Abraham’s faith as “ opposed to hope in its 
objective reference, and yet based on hope in 
its subjective reference,” shuts out the actual 
objective reference to God’s power. 


that he might become the father of many 
nations.| “To the end that,” &c., as in v. 
16. ‘This was not only the divinely appointed 
end of Abraham’s faith, but also what Abra- 
ham himself looked to as the end of his 
faith. He believed with the full intention of 
becoming, what God promised, “ the father 
of many nations.” 


19-21. And being not weak in faith, he 
considered not his own body now dead.| ‘This 
passage, according to the Received Text, 
refers to the narrative in Gen. xv. 1-6. On 
that occasion Abram took no heed at all to 
the difficulties attending the promise; he did 
not fix his mind upon the fact that his own 
body was already deadened, he being about a 
hundred years old, and upon the deadness of 
Sarah’s womb: but at once, as the immediate 
sequence in the narrative implies, he embraced 
and believed the promise. ‘This view of the 
passage as referring to Gen. xv. 1-6 seems at 
first sight to be confirmed by wv 22: but see 
note there. 

Modern critics, supported by strong evi- 
dence of MSS, Versions, and Fathers, omit 
the negative in od xarevonoev, and refer the 
passage to Gen. xvii. 17 ff., from which some 
of its language is plainly borrowed. With 
this reading v. 19 must be closely connected 
with wv. 20, the sense being that Abraham did 
notice the difficulties, but yet doubted not 
God’s promise, i.¢., the new promise con- 
cerning Sarah in Gen. xvii. 16, 21. Translate: 


VY. 20—25,| 


20 He staggered not at the pro- 
mise of God through unbelief; but 
was strong in faith, giving glory to 
Cod & ee ey 

21 And being fully persuaded that, 
what he had promised, he was able 
also to perform. 

22 And therefore it was imputed 
to him for righteousness. 


“And without growing weak in 
faith, he observed his own body dead- 
ened, being about a hundred years old, and 
the deadness of Sarah's womb; but at 
the promise of God he staggered not 
through unbelief, but waxed strong in 
faith, giving glory to God, and being fully 
persuaded that what he hath (A.V. had) pro- 
mised, he is (A.V. was) able also to perform.” 
“ Staggered,” a strong and picturesque word 
substituted by Tyndale for Wiclif’s more 
exact and simple “ doubted” (xiv. 23; Matt. 
xxi. 21, &c.). The Geneva Version reads 
“ disputed,” an admissible sense (Acts xi. 2; 
Jude 9), but less suitable. 


20. giving glory to God.] T.e., by acknow- 
ledging His almighty power; this meaning is 
made clear by the explanation added in the 
following clause, “ and being fully persuaded,” 
&c. These two participial clauses de- 
scribe the mental effects which attended 
the strengthening of Abraham's faith. But 
we may add that Abraham gave glory to 
God in act as well as in thought, by his 
prompt obedience (Gen. xvii. 22, 23). 


22. And therefore it was imputed to him 
Sor righteousness.| “Wherefore also it was 
imputed,” @’c. 

“ Wherefore” refers to the preceding 
context, wv. 18-21, and means “ because he 
thus held fast his faith and gave glory to 
God.” St, Paul extends the declaration of 
Gen. xv. 6 to the later occasion (Gen. xvii.), 
when the triumph of Abraham’s faith was 
even more conspicuous. In like manner the 
same passage is applied in 1 Macc. ii. 52 to 
the offering of Isaac: “ Was not Abraham 
found faithful in temptation, and it was im- 
puted unto him for righteousness?” Compare 
Ja. ii. 23. 

23-25. ABRAHAM OUR PATTERN. 

The leading example of justification by 
faith having been fully discussed in regard to 
Abraham himself (vv. 3-22), St. Paul pro- 
ceeds to apply its teaching to his readers. 


23. Now it was not written for his sake 
alone.] Compare Philo ‘On Abraham,’ c. 1.; 
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23 Now it was not written for his 
sake alone, that it was imputed to him; 

24 But for us also, to whom it 
shall be imputed, if we believe on 
him that raised up Jesus our Lord 
from the dead ; 

25 Who was delivered for our 
offences, and was raised again for our 
justification. 


“ Men whose virtues are recorded, as on pillars, 

in the sacred scriptures, not only to the praise 

of the men themselves, but also for the sake 

of encouraging those who read their history 

pte leading them on to emulate their con- 
cts 


24. But for us also.| “But for our sake 
also,” z.e., not only for our instruction and 
exhortation, xv. 4 and 1 Cor. ix. 10, but to 
assure us that righteousness shall be imputed 
to us in like manner: for “ What is written 
of Abraham is written of his children”: 
Beresch. R. (Tholuck). 


to whom it shall be imputed, if we believe.| 
Read “to whom it shall be imputed, namely 
to us who believe.” The last words define 
the class to which we must belong, if that 
which is recorded of Abraham is to be ful- 
filled also in us. The word péddeu is not 
a mere equivalent for the future “it will be 
imputed,” but (as in viii. 13) implies the 
certainty of a Divine appointment, “it is to 
be imputed,” and that not in the future judg- 
ment, but as soon as we believe. 


that raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead.] 
“that raised Jesus,” d'c. ‘The faith which 
is to be imputed to us for righteousness is 
thus defined by the specific character of God, 
in whom we trust: as Abraham believed a 
Divine promise, which only the life-giving 
and creative power of God could perform 
(vw. 17), so Christians trust for redemption 
and justification to Him who has already 
raised Jesus from the dead for this very pur- 
pose. 


25. The reason why faith in Him who 
raised up Jesus from the dead, is to be im- 
puted to us for righteousness lies in the 
purpose of Christ's death and resurrection. 
The Apostle thus returns to the main point 
of his subject (iii. 24) “ bringing in the Cross 
into the midst ” (Chrys.). 


Who was delivered for our offences.| Ie. 
“delivered up,” to death, as in the leading 
passage, Is. lili, 12: av dv mapeddOn «is 
Odvarov 4 Wuxi) adrov,.... Kal dua ras 
dvoplas avray mapeddén. 
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The Passive Verbs indicate that Christ 
was given up to death, and raised again by the 
Father : compare vili. 32. 

“ For our offences,” daly to atone for them: 
“for our justification,” to accomplish it, 
i.e. in order that we, like Abraham, might 
be justified through faith in God that quick- 
eneth the dead; compare v. 17 with wv. 24. 
The former clause, if it stood alone, might 
fairly be interpreted, “ because of the offences 
which we have committed.” But the more 
comprehensive sense, including the fact of 
offences committed, is that given by Theo- 
doret: ‘On account of our offences He en- 
dured the Passion, in order that He might pay 
our debt.” This also agrees better with the 
parallel clause, “rose again for our justifica- 
tion,” in which the same Preposition (6.d) is 
used, 

Though the Atonement for sins was made 
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by Christ’s death, it was proved and mani- 
fested by Ifis resurrection, and so presented 
as an object of faith. The resurrection, 
therefore, serves this purpose, that we may 
thereby be led to believe that Christ died for 
our sins, and by so believing may realise 
and appropriate the benefits of His death; in 
other words, that we may be justified. 

More than this, the Resurrection is itself 
the sourve of Justification and life (v. 18; 
Vi.'§, 6; Eph.at 6 Col aio3) ee On the 
Cross, our Lord gave Himself for us; through 
the Resurrection, He giveth Himself to us. 
On the Cross, He was the Lamb which was 
slain for the sins of the world; in the 
Resurrection, that Body which was. slain 
became Life-giving.” (Pusey, ‘ Christ Risen 
our Justification, a noble Sermon on this 
text.) 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on Chap. IV., vw. 1, 2, 25. 


1. (1) Modern Editors read with a great 
preponderance and variety of authority, 

ebpnkevat AB. Tov mpomdropa pay Kata 
odpka. 

(2) Omit ctipykévar B, 47* 
does not comment on it. 

(3) Place evpnxéva: immediately before kara 
odpxka: K L P, 47 mg. Syr., many Fathers. 

4) For the unusual word spomdropa many 
MSS and Fathers read rarépa. 

Dr. Westcott (Dict. of Bible, ii. p. 530) re- 
gards etpynxévar as possibly an interpolation: 
but it is supported by overwhelming autho- 
rity, and the sense is so clear without it, 
that a copyist would be more likely to omit 
than to insert it. The wish to secure its 
connexion with xara odpxa accounts for the 
change of place. 


2. The argument of this passage is fully dis- 
cussed by Bishop Bull, ‘ Harmonia Apostolica, 
Dissertatio Posterior,’ c. xii. 14-27, whose 
criticism may be abridged as follows. 

A. Interpretation of the Greek Fathers— 
Major: If Abraham was justified by works, 
he has not anything to glory of before God (since 
this sort of external righteousness, however 
glorious in the eyes of men, is of no value 
in the sight of God). 

Minor: But Abraham had whereof to glory 
before God (i.e. he was approved by God Him- 
self). 

Conclusion: Therefore Abraham was not 
justified by works. 

“ The conclusion is in accordance with St. 
Paul’s meaning, but the premisses do not 
agree with the text. 

(a) If any one should say that v. 2 belongs 
wholly to the major premiss (4e¢., as the 


: Chrysostom 


Greek Fathers above), he would verily make 
the Apostle’s argument marvellously elliptical, 
as consisting of one proposition only, with= 
out either minor premiss or conclusion ex- 
pressed. 

(4) Moreover, St. Paul manifestly speaks of 
the same glorying which in iii. 27, he had de- 
clared to be excluded by the law of faith; 
and which, therefore, he could not attribute to 
Abraham, whom he everywhere maintains to 
be justified by that law of faith. 

It is true that there is, as Grotius says, 
a just and proper sort of glorying, even before 
God (v. 2, 3, 113 1 Cori. 31; 2 Cor. x. 17), 
but it is equally certain that in treating, as here, 
of the matter of justification, it is the Apos- 
tle’s habit to exclude all glorying entirely. 

(c) Further, according to this interpreta- 
tion, the Apostle would contradict himself in 
terms: for he would be supposed to argue 
thus: 

If Abraham was justified by works before 
God, then he deserved praise only of men, 
and received no praise nor reward from God. 
Is not this the same as if the Apostle had 
said, if Abraham was justified by works, he 
was not justified? 

(d) If it be said, that “justified” here 
means ‘regarded as righteous by men,” this 
is opposed to the whole context, in which it 
is too clear to need proof that the question 
discussed is concerning man’s justification in 
the sight of God Himself. 

Moreover in this way also, there will be a 
senseless tautology in the Apostle’s words. 

If by works Abraham was justified before 
men, then he was justified before men, not 
before God. 


Mish: 


What can be more absurd than such 
reasoning ?” 

B. ‘The interpretation of Bishop Bull him- 
self, Fritzsche, and others is as follows: 

What then shall we say that our fore- 
father Abraham has gained according to the 
flesh, ie., by his own natural powers without 
the grace of God? 

He has gained nothing in this way. For 
let us suppose the contrary, that he obtained 
justification according to the flesh, that is, by 
works done in his own strength. 

If Abraham was justified by works, he has 
something to boast of before God, namely the 
works by which he was justified. But the 
consequent is proved false by Holy Scripture 
(wv. 3-5), and he has zot anything to boast of 
before God. 

Therefore the antecedent must be false, and 
Abraham was not justified by works, and has 
gained nothing according to the flesh. 


25. Dean Alford here attributes to St. 
Paul an “alliterative use of the same Pre- 
position, where the meanings are clearly 
different,’ and remarks on v. 24, “ Observe 
that dud in the two clauses has not exactly 
the same sense,—‘ on Ais account’ being=(1) 
to celebrate his faith; and (2) on our account 
=/for our profit: see on v. 25.” 

Godet also insists that dia has its only 
proper and natural sense in the first clause, 
“because of the offences which we have 
committed,” and that the second clause must 
therefore be rendered, “because of our 
justification which was accomplished by his 
death.” The same view of the passage was 
taken by Grotius, Bp. Horsley, and Dr. 
Burton in his note on Bp. Bull, ‘Harmonia 
Apost.,’ p. 12. 
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The whole difficulty arises from attribut- 
ing different senses to did. This radical 
error is carried to an extreme by Cornelius 
a Lapide, who gives no less than five senses 
to the Preposition in the last clause, saying 
that it signifies the material cause, the exemp- 
lary, the efficient, the meritorious, and the 
final cause. 

The fact is, that d:d with the Accusative 
(“through to”) simply traces an effect to a 
cause, it marks the existence of a causal rela- 
tion between them, without defining its par- 
ticular character. Thus, in the common 
phrase 6:d rodro, “for this cause,” it is im- 
possible, without referring to the context, to 
say whether the cause is antecedent (as in 
j. 26, V. 12, xlil. 6), or fiza/ (as in Philemon 
15, Taya yap dua TodTo €xopioOy mpos dpay 
ta aldvov adrov amxéxns. Compare 1 Tim. 
i. 13). If in the former case we choose 
to render did todro “because of this,” and 
in the latter case “for this purpose,” we 
must not imagine that dud itself has these 
different meanings: we are simply transferring 
to the Preposition a distinction which belongs 
to the context. Thus, inv. 25, the use of dia 
in both clauses does not determine whether 
the causal relation is or is not of the same kind 
in both cases—“ Christ died for our offences” 
may mean either “ because we had offended,” 
or “to atone for our offences.” “ Christ 
was raised for our justification,” might mean, 
so far as Grammar is concerned, “ because 
our justification was already accomplished,” 
but in accordance with the immediate context 
(wv. 24), and with the usual dogmatic repre- 
sentation, it much more probably, we may 
almost say certainly, means that He was raised 
in order that we might be justified. 





CHAPTER V. 


1 Being justified by faith, we have peace qwrth 
God, 2 and joy in our hope, 8 that sith we 
were reconciled by his blood, when we were 
enemies, 10 we shall much more be saved 
being reconciled. 12 As sin and death came 


by Adam, 17 so much more righteousness 
and life by Fesus Christ. 20 Where sin 
abounded, grace did superabound. 


A Gi aa ers being justified 
by faith, we have peace with 


God through our Lord Jesus Christ : 








—_—— 


Cuap. V.i—1-11. BLESSEDNESS OF THE 
JUSTIFIED. 


St. Paul has shown that neither Gentile nor 
Jew had attained to righteousness by works 
(i. 18-iii. 20); he has described “the right- 
eousness of God,” which is exhibited in 
Christ’s atoning death, and bestowed by 
God’s grace as a free gift without works, and 
therefore without distinction of persons, upon 
all who by faith accept it (iii. 21-30); and he 
has proved by the example of Abraham, and 


the testimony of David, that his doctrine of 
“ righteousness by faith without works ” is in 
harmony with Scripture (ii. 31-iv. 25). He 
now sets forth the blessedness of the justifed, 
as consisting in present “peace with God,” 
and joyful “hope of the glory of God,” both 
resting on the death and life of Him, “dy 


whom we have now received the atonement” 
(vv. I-IT). 


1. Therefore being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God.] St. Paul speaks as one of 
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2 By whom also we have access 
by faith into this grace wherein we 





those “who believe on Him that raised up 
Jesus our Lord from the dead” (iv. 24): thus 
there is a sound of confidence and triumph in 
his words, “justified therefore by faith 
we have peace with God.” He speaks of 
justification as a thing already received; for 
he has respect only or chiefly to that act of 
grace, whereby God at first absolves the be- 
liever from all guilt, and receives him into a 
state of favour. ‘That state of favour is here 
called “ peace with God.” On the distinction 
between present and final justification see 
Waterland, ‘On the Eucharist,’ ix. 2, and 
Barrow, vol. ii, Sermon v., p. 64. 

On the marginal rendering, “let us have 
peace with God,” see Note at end of chapter. 

“ Peace with God” (mpos rov Gedy) is not 
quite identical with “the peace of God.” The 
former is the peace that puts an end to war 
and enmity, the new relation with God, into 
which the justified believer is admitted: he 
is no longer an enemy lying under wrath, 
but a son reconciled, restored and beloved. 
Upon this new relation between God and 
man is founded the work of the Holy Spirit 
in man, which results finally in the perfect 
harmony of the inner life, the deep tran- 
quillity of a soul that has found its true 
happiness and rest, in a word, “the peace of 
God.” 

2. By whom also we have access by faith 
into this grace wherein we stand.| Through 
whom also we have had our introduction 
by faith into this grace wherein we stand. 

Though St. Paul has just before spoken of 
“ Jesus our Lord, who was delivered for our 
offences, and raised again for our justification,” 
he cannot describe the happy state into 
which we are thus brought, without again re- 
minding us to whom our thanksgiving is due: 
“qwe have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

The difference of tense in the two verses, 
unnoticed in the Authorised Version, is im- 
portant: it shows that “the introduction 
into this grace” is prior to “peace with 
God,” that it is not a second and further effect 
of justification, but justification itself. ‘Thus 
the word “also” points to the identity of 
the giver: He through whom we have 
peace, is the same through whom we 
have had the introduction into this 
grace; “who brought us near when we 
were far off” (Chrysostom). ‘The reference 
of all to Christ is further seen in the word in- 
adequately rendered “ access :” it describes not 
our act, but Christ’s, not our coming, but 
His bringing us. ‘The distinction is observed 
by Chrysostom in the parallel passage, Ephe- 
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stand, and rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God. 





sians ii. 18, “ For through Him we both have 
our introduction (A. V. access) by one 
Spirit unto the Father.’ He said not “ ac- 
cess,” but “introduction,” for not of our- 
selves did we come near, but by Him were 
brought near. here is the same thought 
similarly expressed in 1 Pet. iii. 18, “ Christ 
also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that He might bring us to God.” 

The words “ dy faith” (attested by a pre- 
ponderance of authorities) indicate the act on 
man’s part, in which he lays hold of Christ’s 
arm outstretched to bring him near to God. 

“This grace wherein we stand,” is a descrip- 
tion of the state of the justified implying pre- 
sent favour and acceptance with God, and 
His help to keep us therein. Compare 1 Cor. 
XVe Lee ecvedi2s 

and rejoice in hope of the glory of God.] The 
word rendered “rejoice” is the same which» 
has been already translated “ boast” (ii. 175 
ili, 27; iv. 2); it indicates not merely the 
inward joy of the heart, but the grateful and 
confident utterance of the lips. In contrast 
with all false boasting, the believer boasts in 
hope of the glory of God. 

The clause itself is not dependent on either 
of those which precede it, but introduces a 
new and important clement into the Apostle’s 
description of the state of the justified: “ we 
have peace with God,’ “and we rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God.” 

And what is “the glory of God?” It is an 
eternal mystery which the heart of man can- 
not yet conceive, but of which Holy Scripture 
gives us here and there short glimpses. Like 
the righteousness of God, the truth of God, 
and the life of God (Eph. iv. 18), it has its 
hidden source in the Father, it is manifested 
in the Son, it is reflected in man: “The glory 
which thou gavest me, I have given them” 
(John xvii. 22). 

Of this “ g/ory of God” man was, from the 
first, designed to partake (1 Cor. xi. 7), but 
by sin all men “ come short” or suffer loss of 
it (ili, 23); its restoration is wrought by the 
Spirit revealing and imparting the glory of 
Christ: We all with open face beholding as in 
a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
the same image from glory to glony, even as by 
the Spirit of the Lord” (2 Cor. iii. 18). In 
presenting this “ glory of God,” as an object of 
the believer’s Aope, the Apostle points to its 
future perfection in the glorification of our 
whole nature, body, soul, and spirit. 

The glory in which man will thus be trans- 
figured will still be “the glory of God,” even 
as the sunshine resting upon earth is still the 
light of heaven; it will be an everlasting 


Vv. 3—5.] 


3 And not only so, but we glory 
in tribulations also: knowing that 
tribulation worketh patience ; 
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4 And patience, experience ; and 
experience, hope : 
5 And hope maketh not ashamed ; 





glory, just because man will dwell for ever 
in the light of God’s countenance. 


3. And not only so, but we glory in tribu- 
lations. also.|} No sooner has the Apostle 
pointed to “the glory of God,” as a light 
shining afar to cheer the believer on his 
course, than he thinks of the contrast be- 
tween that bright distance and the darkness 
that lies around him here. 

To weaker faith earthly sorrows might 
seem to dim the heavenly light: but to him 
hope shines out brighter through the gloom. 
The sudden transition from “glory” to 
“tribulations,” brings out the fulness of the 
believer’s triumph. St. Paul can promise no 
exemption from sorrow, for he knows “ that 
we must through much tribulation enter into 
the kingdom of God” (Acts xiv. 22). There- 
fore he speaks here of “the tribulations,” 
or “our tribulations,” as the appointed 
portion of the faithful, just as our Lord told 
His disciples, “in the world ye shall have 
tribulations.” 

But the Apostle knew the sweet uses 
of adversity: he knew that “Christ nou- 
risheth His Church by sufferings ” (Jer. Tay- 
lor, “Faith and Patience of the Saints,” 
part ii. 18), and that “the chastening of the 
Lord” is a discipline by which His children 
are prepared for glory. Therefore, looking 
through the clouds to the brightness beyond, 
he says, “We rejoice also in our tribu- 
lations.” 

At once he justifies this boast by an 
appeal to the certain knowledge of Christian 
experience; “knowing (as we do) that tribu- 
lation worketh patience.” He thus comforts 
the weak-hearted, by showing how tribu- 
lation works its own cure; for its first fruit 
is “patience.” Our own word “ patience” 
expresses little more than passive resistance 
to evil, the calm endurance of a soul that 
resigns itself to suffering. In this sense 
Julian used the Greek word in his scornful 
answer to the Christians who came before 
him to complain of persecution: “It is your 
part, when evil entreated, to be patient: for 
this is the commandment of your God.” 

But besides this passive element, the ori- 
ginal word implies an active perseverance, a 
brave persistence in good works, that will not 
be shaken by fear of evil, and an abiding hope 
of final victory which no present dangers may 
disturb. 

The word “qworketh” (karepyaterar), de- 
scribes, not a transient operation, but a com- 
plete and permanent result ; patience does not 


pass away with the affliction that calls it into 
exercise, but remains as an effect wrought out 
upon the soul; an effect productive in its turn 
of a new fruit—“ experience.” 


4. And patience, experience.] And patience 
approval, “ Experience” does not exactly 
represent the Greek word doxiun. Metal 
that is purified in fire gains thereby an approved 
character ; the fire in which man is purified is 
“ affliction,” the right endurance of which is 
“patience,” and its result a certain quality or 
character marking the man of “ proof.” Ao«iun 
sometimes means the process of this moral 
“ assaying ” (2 Cor. viil. 2 Wiclif), or “ pro- 
bation ;” but here, as an effect wrought by 
“ patience,” it must rather be the result of the 
process “proof,” or “approval.” (five 
Clergymen.) 


and experience, hope.| “Approval” in its 
turn worketh hope, being in its very nature 
a pledge of perseverance unto the end. 

Thus through a series of virtues each in its 
turn effect and cause, tribulation is “the 
nurse of our hope in the world to come.” 
(Cyril Alex.) 


5. And hope maketh not ashamed.| The hope 
fostered by this stern nurture is, as before, 
“the hope of the glory of God.” The dis- 
tinction so finely drawn out by Dr. Chalmers 
(‘Lectureson Romans,’ I.p. 284) between “the 
hope of faith” (wv. 2) and “the hope of ex- 
perience” (v. 4) must not be pressed too far. 
The same hope, which springs at first simply 
from faith in God, is strengthened by the 
victorious issue of the trials to which it is 
subjected through tribulation. 

This hope, unlike that which rests on man, 
can never by its failure put us to shame, 
because it is founded upon God’s unchanging 
love. 

because the love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts.| Read, because God’s love has been 
pouredout im our hearts. Augustine under- 
stands by “ the love of God,” not that where- 
with He loves us, but that wherewith He makes 
us tolove Him.” (‘De Spir. et Lit.’ c. 32.) 

This interpretation had been previously 
rejected by Origen as unsuited to the con- 
nexion of thought. The whole context 
shows that the Apostle means God’s love 
towards us; the believer’s hope rests not on 
anything in himself—not even on the happy 
consciousness of loving God—but on God’s 
love to him in Christ, that love which is set 
forth in the following verses. 

It is no valid objection to say that only the 
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because the love of God is shed 6 For when we were yet without 


abroad in our hearts by the Holy strength, 'in due time Christ died! hes 
Ghost which is given unto us. for the ungodly. the time. 





sense of God’s love, not that love itself, can 
be poured out in the heart. 

Like an overflowing stream in a thirsty 
land, so is the rich flood of Divine love 
poured out and shed abroad in the heart. 

The sense of God’s love is at once 
awakened, even as the eye has a sense of 
the light that fills it; nevertheless that which 
has been poured out in the heart is not our 
sense of God’s love, but the love itself em- 
bodied in the word to which the Holy Ghost 
gives life and power. Thus the true se- 
quence of thought is maintained; our hope 
cannot disappoint us, because God’s love— 
which is its own witness in our heart—is a 
pledge for its fulfilment. 


by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.] 
Read “that was given:” and see Note on 
Acts xix. 2, Did ye receive the Holy Ghost 
when ye became believers? Here, how- 
ever, St. Paul means, not an extraordinary 
gift, but one common to all believers, as is 
seen from the effect ascribed to it—the pour- 
ing out of God’s love in the heart. 

If we ask how the Holy Spirit pours out 
the love of God in the heart, we may find the 
answer in our Lord’s words: “He shall 
testify of Me:” “He shall glorify Me: for 
He shall take of mine, and shall shew it unto 
you.” Christ is the fountain from which 
God’s love is poured forth in the heart. 


6-8. That the hope founded on God’s 
love cannot fail, is further proved in vv. 6-8, 
by a description of the surpassing greatness 
of that love, as shown in the fact that Christ 
died for us while we were still in our helpless 
and ungodly state. 


6. For when we were yet without strength, 
in due time Christ died for the ungodly.| Rather, 
Christ died in due time for the ungodly. 
On the various readings see Note at the end 
of the chapter. 

The words, “when we were yet without 
strength,” do not present man’s _helpless- 
ness as a motive of God’s love (Meyer): the 
suggestion of a motive would only weaken the 
thought of the passage, that God’s love was 
shown when there was nothing in man to 
invite, but everything to repel it. The clause 
forms part of the contrast between the be- 
liever’s present state, strong in hope, in pa- 
tience, in experience, and in the assurance of 
God’s love, and the former state in which 
men weakened by sin and not yet having the 
gift of the Holy Ghost had neither the will 
nor the power to please God. 

The phrase, “iz due time,’ or “in season” 


(kara xaipdv) has been variously explained as 
(1) a time appointed by the Father, or (2) 
foretold by the prophets, or (3) opportune for 
St. Paul and his first readers; as if, in order 
to bring home more directly to that genera- 
tion the sense of God’s love, the Apostle had 
said, “Christ died opportunely for ws: had 
He come later, we should have passed away 
unredeemed.” 

Such a thought is far too narrow and too 
selfish for St. Paul. 

(4) The general state of the world was 
opportune for God’s purpose. 

By the contact of the Jews with the empire 
of Rome and the literature of Greece, the one 
true God must now become known to all, and 
therefore the partial and temporary dispen- 
sation must give place to the universal and 
final. “‘ We believe that the wide empire of | 
Rome was prepared by God’s providence, in 
order that the nations which were to be called 
into the one body of Christ might be pre- 
viously associated under the law of one em- 
pire.” (‘De Vocatione Gentium,’ il. 16.) 

Man, the heir of the promise, was no longer 
a child to be kept under tutors and governors 
(Gal. iv. 2): with the growth of moral con- 
sciousness sin had reached its full development 
as positive transgression, and so the time for 
working a radical cure had arrived. 

The common fault of such explanations is 
that they are arbitrary and have no support in 
the context: the one point there presented is 
that the time was opportune for showing the 
greatness of God’s love. Whatever prepara- 
tion the world had undergone, it was still 
lying visibly in ungodliness; and whatever 
other effects had been wrought by previous 
dispensations, they had helped to make man’s 
weakness and unworthiness more manifest. 
Redemption effected under such conditions 
was seen to be the gift of God’s free grace, 
not purchased or prepared by any partial im- 
provement on man’s part. Thus in accordance 
with the purpose of Him who justifieth the 
ungodly, Christ “died in due time for 
the ungodly”: not for “the ungodly” as a 
class distinct from the godly, but for all as 
being ungodly. This is shown by the absence 
of the article in the Greek, as in the passage, 
“T came not to call (the) righteous.” God's 
love is magnified by the strong description of 
our unworthiness, as in iv. 5, where see Note 
on doeBns. 


7, 8. Christ’s dying for the ungodly is now 
shown to be a thing altogether surpassing all 
experience of human love: for among men 


ee hae 


v. 7—9. | 


7 For scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die: yet peradventure for a 


good man some would even dare to 
die. 
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8 But God commendeth his love 
toward us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us. 

9 Much more then, being now 





scarcely can any be found who will die for a 
righteous man, much less, as Christ did, for 
sinners and ungodly. 


7. For scarcely for a righteous man will one 


die.| There is a distinction between the ~ 


“ righteous” or “just” man, who does simply 
what duty requires of him, and the “ good 
man,’ whose benevolence, not being limited to 
the requirements of strict duty, may call forth 
such gratitude and love, that for him “ per- 
adventure some one even has the heart to 
die.” 

Thus, while the possibility implied in the 
former clause is more distinctly conceded, it 
is at the same time limited to rare examples 
of love inspired by the most attractive form 
of virtue. The more exalted the virtue which 
alone calls forth such love, the stronger is 
the contrast to the ungodliness and enmity 
of those for whom Christ died; and it is 
precisely this contrast which sets God’s love 
above all human love. See note at end: 


8. But God commendeth his love toward us, 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.| “ Commendeth,” an excellent render- 
ing, fully justified by St. Paul’s usage (2 Cor. 
iii. 1; iv.2; v. 12, &c.), and by the context. 
Christ’s death for sinners not merely proves 
God’s love to be a fact, but sets it before us 
in all its greatness and excellence, and so 
“commends” it to us. 

The use of the present tense, and the fre- 
quent repetition in this verse of the first 
person, show how vividly St. Paul realised 
and appropriated the proof of God’s love. 
Christ died once for all, yet in the enduring 
benefits of His death we have an ever-present 
proof of the Divine love to each of us. 

The expression “yet sinners” conveys the 
idea that there was nothing in man to 
deserve God’s love: compare wv. 6. 

Observe also, it is “his own love towards 
us” that God thus commends: “his own” 
(rv éavrod) in its origin, springing from the 
depths of the Divine nature; not called into 
existence by any goodness in its object (as in 
the supposed case of wv. 7), for “we were yet 
sinners ;” not a response to any love of ours, 
for we were His enemies. “ Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that he loved us, 
and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins” (1 Joh. iv. ro). . 

Thus the chief thought of our passage 1s 
seen to be the contrast between God’s love and 
man’s love, not the distinction between the 
Father’s love and Christ’s love. Nevertheless, 


it is the Father’s love that thus surpasses all 
human love, and is proved by His giving His 
Son to die for His enemies. Two thoughts 
are thus suggested : 

First, God’s wrath against sin, is not in- 
consistent with the tenderest love towards 
sinners. 

Secondly, the proof of God’s love towards 
us, drawn from Christ’s death, is strong in 
proportion to the closeness of the union 
between God and Christ. 

Where would be the greatness of God’s 
love, or how could it be compared to an act 
of self-sacrifice, if He, whom God gave to 
be a sacrifice for us, were not His own 
Son—His only begotten, His beloved ? 


Christ died for us.| Not “in our stead” 
(ayri), but “in our behalf” (imép). See Note 
at end of chapter. 

The ideas which tsép expresses, and dyre 
does not, are precisely those which make the 
death of Christ most precious. It would be 
enough to say that Christ died “in our stead” 
(avri), if His death had been unconscious, 
unwilling, or accidental. But if as our cham- 
pion, friend, and brother, He laid down His 
own life willingly for our sake, and if He was 
approved by God as our representative, so 
that when “one died for all, then all died,” 
in and with Him (2 Cor. v. 15), then these 
thoughts must be expressed by saying, as St. 
Paul does, that He died tmép judy, in our 
behalf, and for our sake. 


9. St. Paul has been showing that the hope 
of glory cannot fail, because it is founded on 
God’s love, as manifested in the death of 
Christ (wv. 5-8). He now draws out more 
fully the force of this argument, by contrast= 
ing past circumstances with present. 

Then we were sinners, now we have been 
justified by Christ’s blood; if He died for 
sinners, much more certain is it that He will 
save the justified. 

The expression, “ justified by his blood,” is 
worthy of note. 

(1) Why is no mention made of faith ? 

Because St. Paul is here viewing justifica- 
tion simply as a proof of God’s love; and 
faith adds nothing to the gift of God, but 
only accepts it. 

(2) It might be inferred from iv. 25 that 
our justification is less closely connected with 
our Lord’s death than with His resurrection ; 
that such an inference would be erroneous, 
is at once shown by the words, “ justified by 
his blood.” 

H 
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justified by his blood, we shall be 
saved from wrath through him. 





In fact, in one of its aspects, “ justification 
of sinners comes to the same with remission” 
of sins, (Waterland, ‘ Euch.’ c. ix.; Bull, 
‘Harm. Apost.’c. i. § 4.) 

“The wrath” from which we shall be 
saved, cannot but be “the wrath to come” 
(ii. 5, 8; iii. 5; 1 Thess.i. 10). The believer 
hopes for greater things than merely to be 
saved from the wrath of God. But the 
apostle, by presenting salvation under this 
limited aspect, strengthens his argument for 
its certainty. If we have already received 
from God so great favour as to be reconciled 
and justified, much more shall we be saved 
from His wrath. 


10. For if, when we were enemies, ds°c.] 
For if, being enemies, we were reconciled to 
God through the death of his son, much more 
having been reconciled, we shall be saved 
in Ais life. ‘The preceding argument is both 
repeated in a more precise statement, and 
strengthened by another element of contrast 
between the past and the present; (1) if, 
being enemies, we were reconciled, much 
more, having been reconciled, we shall be 
saved; (2) if we were reconciled by the 
death of His Son, much more shall we be 
saved by His /ife. 

(1) In what sense it is here said that we 
were “enemies” to God, and were “ recon- 
ciled” to Him, cannot be decided by the 
mere words, for these are used to express 
relations existing on either side, or on both. 
We must look to the context, and to the 
scope of the argument. 

“ Reconciled,” in v. 10, corresponds to 
“ justified,” in v.9; and again, in v. 11, it is 
said, “awe have RECEIVED the reconcilia- 
tion.” It is thus clear that “ reconciliation” 
is a boon which God bestows; we are re- 
conciled to Him, when we are restored to 
His favour: “God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing their tres= 
passes unto them.” (2 Cor. v. 19.) 

From this meaning of “ reconciliation,” that 
of “enemies” is at once deduced. By God’s 
enemies are here meant those who lie under 
His wrath, and they are reconciled to Him, 
when that wrath is removed in the remission 
of sins. 

The same conclusion follows from the 
general scope of the argument. Throughout 
the passage (vv. 1-11) our hope is shown to 
rest, not on anything in man, but solely on 
God’s love. How is it consistent with this, 
to ground the greater certainty of salvation 
upon any change in our feeling towards 
God? 

(1) The first change wrought through 
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10 For if, when we were enemies, 
we were reconciled to God by the 


Christ’s death, is not in man’s feeling, but in 
his state, and consequently in his relation to 
an unchanging God. 

This interpretation of the passage may be 
confirmed by considering some of the diffi- 
culties which have been felt concerning it. 

If God loved us when we were yet sinners 
(v. 8), how could we be at the same time 
regarded by Him as enemies ? 

Does St. Paul speak only in a figure of 
God being angry? Or, is God’s anger 
nothing else than the misery which, by His 
appointment, waits on sin? 

‘We must remember that to describe God’s 
moral attributes, man has no other words 
than those which are borrowed from his own 
nature. 

It may not be possible to divest such 
words as “anger,” “hatred,” and “ love,” of 
some associations which, being merely human, 
are inappropriate to God. 

But man’s moral nature (we speak not 
now of its corruption, but of its essence) is 
the image of God. And when we say that 
God /ovetd righteousness and Aateth iniquity, 
we mean a Jove and a hate which are real, 
personal, and conscious. Compare Hooker, 
‘E. P.” Bk. V., Appendix i. vol. ii. p. 570 
(Keble’s edition), 

Thus it is no figure, but a deep and essen- 
tial truth, that God hates sin; and since sin 
is necessarily personal, the sinner as such, 
i.e. “so far as he wilfully identifies himself 
with his sin” (Godet), is hated of God, His 
enemy (Cc. xi. 28). 

But God loves everything that He has 
made. He cannot love man as a sinner, but 
He loves him as man, even when he is a 
sinner. In like manner the Jews are des- 
cribed as being at the same time enemies in 
one relation and beloved in another (xi. 28). 

Human love here offers a true analogy: 
the more a father loves his son, the more he 
hates in him the drunkard, the liar, or the 
traitor. 

Thus God, loving as His creatures those 
whom He hates as self-made sinners, devises 
means whereby they may be brought back 
unto Him. 

By the death of His Son, sins are put away ; 
man, being represented by Christ, is no longer 
a sinner in God’s sight, but righteous, and as 
such reconciled or restored to His favour. 

Hence the force of the Apostle’s argu- 
ment: if God’s love reconciled us when we 
were His enemies, much more will it save us, 
after we have been reconciled. 

(2) The verse contains a second contrast 
between the means of our reconciliation, and 
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v. 1I—12.] 


death of his Son, much more, being 
pes we shall be saved by his 
ife. 


11 And not only so, but we also 
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joy in God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom we have now re- 
ceived the atonement. 

12 Wherefore, as by one man 





of our continued salvation: if reconciled 
through the death of His Son, much more 
shall we be saved in His /f, not merely “ dy” 
but “in 4is life,” as partakers thereof. (Com- 
pare John v. 26; xiv. 19.) 

Some have thought that the point of com- 
parison here is power. 

Christ in His death sank in humiliation 
and weakness under the wrath of God. 
Christ now liveth as our eternal Mediator, 
Intercessor, and King, unto whom all power 
is given in heaven and in earth. If His death 
had power to restore us to God’s favour, 
how much more shall His life have power to 
save us from wrath? 

But throughout the passage from w. 5, 
St. Paul speaks, not of God’s power, but of 
His Jove, as the foundation of our hope. It 
was a greater trial of love to reconcile us by 
Christ’s death, than to save us in His life; it 
cost more to redeem us at first, than it will 
now cost to save us unto the end. The 
argument is @ fortiori, from the greater to the 
less. 


11. And not only so, but we also joy in God.] 
On the reading and construction, see the 
note at the end of the chapter. 

From the fact of our having been recon- 
ciled to God (v. 10), two results follow, zot 
only a future salvation, but also a present 
rejoicing in God. 

The train of thought, and the word ren- 
dered “jay” or “rejoice,” are the same as 
in vv. I, 2; and here, as there, St. Paul 
reminds us that our glorying in God is 
maintained through the same Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whom we, who were for- 
inerly enemies, have now been reconciled to 
God. 


the atonement.] Read, the reconciliation, 
as in xi. 15, and 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. The word 
“ atonement,” which in the O.T. constantly 
means “expiation,” occurs in the N. T. only 
here, being substituted for the proper word 
“reconciliation.” 


12-21. AS IN ADAM ALL DIE, EVEN SO IN 
CHRIST SHALL ALL BE MADE ALIVE. 


So far, St. Paul has shown that sin is in 
fact universal in mankind, and that through 
Christ alone God has provided for all 
righteousness and life. He now deepens and 
strengthens his argument by showing that 
the cause of this universality of sin, and of its 
consequence, death, is the unity of mankind 


in Adam; and that, corresponding to this, 
there is a higher unity in Christ, who thus, 
as the true head and representative of the 
human race, becomes by His obedience unto 
death, a source of life and righteousness for 
all. 

It is thus evident that the comparison 
between Adam and Christ is no rhetorical 
illustration, but an earnest, argumentative 
statement of two great truths in their essen- 
tial connexion, universal sinfulness and uni- 
versal redemption. 

The comparison is based upon the deri- 
vation of sin and death from Adam, which is 
thus treated as a known and admitted fact. 
St. Paul’s representation of it is wholly de- 
rived from the original narrative in Genesis; 
he introduces no new feature, and it is there- 
fore gratuitous to assume that he drew from 
any other source. ‘Traces of the same doc- 
trine in the Apocryphal books (Wisdom, ii. 
24; Ecclesiasticus xxv. 24), and in Rabbinical 
writings, so far as they show the opinion pre- 
valent among the Jews, may tend more or 
less to confirm, but cannot possibly weaken, 
the Apostle’s testimony to the historical truth 
of the Fall, as the source of sin and death. 
(John viii. 44.) 

The master-thought of the whole passage 
is that unity of the many in the one, which 
forms the point of comparison between Adam 
and Christ. 

“Throughout he clings to “the one,” and 
continually brings this forward, saying, ‘“‘ As 
by oxe man sin entered into the world,” and 
“in the trespass of the one the many died,” 
and “ Not as through ove having sinned is the 
gift,” and “ The-judgment was from oe unto 
condemnation,” and again, “For if by the 
trespass of the one death reigned through the 
one,” and “Therefore as through one tres- 
pass,” and again, “As through the disobe- 
dience of tHe one man the many were made 
sinners,” and he constantly repeats ‘the 
one,” in order that when the Jew says to 
you, ‘‘ How by the well-doing of ove, Christ, 
was the world saved?” you may be able to 
say to him, “How by the disobedience of 
one, Adam, was the world condemned ?” 
(Chrysostom.) 

The same recapitulation of the human race 
in Adam and in Christ is taught in 1 Cor. xv. 
22. “For as in Adam ail die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive,” 


12. Wherefore.| “Yor this cause,”— 
namely, that Christ died and rose again for 
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sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin; and so death passed 





us, that we might be justified and saved 
through Him (8-11). 

as by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin.) As through one man sin 
entered into the world, and through sin 
death. The comparison here begun would be 
formally completed thus: “so by one man 
righteousness entered into the world, and 
life through righteousness.” But after the 
digression in vv. 13, 14, St. Paul, instead 
of resuming his unfinished sentence, glides 
back, as his manner is (c. iii. 25, 26; Eph. 
iii. 3, 4), into his former course of thought 
in the words, “ Adam, who is a figure of 
him that was to come.” ‘The parenthesis as- 
sumed in the Authorised Version is thus seen 
to be inadmissible. The words, “through 
one man,” are placed first for the sake of 
emphasis, because they contain the point of 
comparison, and so affect the whole verse. 

“Sin” is here viewed as a whole, and St. 
Paul points to the source from which all 
human sin has flowed ; any distinction there- 
fore between the propensity, the act, or the 
habit, would here be out of place. 

“The world,” into which “sin entered 
through one man,” is the human race (c. lii. 
19; xl. 15). The previous existence of sin 
and death outside the world of man, is a 
matter untouched by the Apostle’s state- 
ment. 

Why is not Eve mentioned, who sinned 
before Adam (2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 14; 
Sirach xxv. 24)? 

Because the exact point touched by St. 
Paul is not who first sinned, nor how sin 
arose in Adam, but how it became universal 
in mankind. 

“ Adam was first formed, then Eve” 
(1 Tim. ii. 13). “The man ts not of the 
woman, but the woman of the man” (1 Cor. 
xi. 8). Thus does St. Paul define the posi- 
tion of Adam as the founder and represen- 
tative of the race, through whom life was 
transmitted to all, and with life also sin and 
death (Gen. v. 3). 


and death by sin.) and through sin 
death. That death must here be under- 
stood in its primary sense as the death of 
the body, is clear from the connexion with 
v. 14, where no other meaning is admis- 
sible, and from the unmistakable reference to 
the narrative in Genesis (Gen. ii. 17), and 
the sentence there pronounced, “ Dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return” (Gen. 
iti. 19). See Wisdom ii. 24; 1 Cor. xv. 21. 

Though bodily death is regarded in Genesis 
and by St. Paul as the divinely appointed 
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upon all men, 'for that all have ! Or 


sinned : 


punishment of sin, it may be none the less its 
natural consequence. When the immortality, 
which would have been the reward of Adam’s 
obedience, was forfeited by his sin, the 
earthly frame would zaturally return to its 
dust. Here, however, the great truth as- 
serted by St. Paul is, that bodily death 
is in man the result of sin; a view familiar 
to us as Christians, but not to the heathen, 
who regarded death, “not as a punish- 
ment, but as either a necessity of nature, 
or a rest from toils and troubles” (Cic. in 
Cat. iv. 7). 

If we try to grasp more than is contained 
in the passage, by introducing the ideas of 
“moral death,” and “the second death,” we 
relax our hold on the fundamental truth that 
bodily death is the penalty of Adam’s sin. 

Nor is this an imaginary danger, for some 
have been led on so far as to deny that the * 
death of the body was at all included in the 
death threatened to Adam as the penalty of 
his sin (August. Serm. ccxcix. 10, 11—against 
the Pelagians). 

“Moral” or “spiritual death” is a figura- 
tive expression for sin itself, and therefore 
cannot be included in death, when death is 
distinguished—as here—from sin. 

“The second death,’ as is shown by the 
very phrase, and by the context in which it 
occurs (Rev. xx. 13, 14; xxi. 8), does not 
begin till after the general resurrection and 
the final judgment. To introduce such an 
idea into the present passage is to confound 
the last judgment, of which it is said, “ they 
were judged every man according to their 
works,” with the judgment pronounced upon 
Adam in Gen. iii. 19, which extended in its 
effects equally to all his descendants, prior to 
any consideration of each man’s works, and 
without any distinction between the evil and 
the good. 

Erroneous views of the passage have arisen 
from overlooking several important considera= 
tions. 

1. St. Paul brings into the comparison only 
those effects of Adam’s transgression which 
are transmitted to all his posterity, namely the 
inheritance of death and of a sinful nature ; 
while God’s final judgment is based solely on 
personal and individual responsibility. 

2. The death of Christ does not precisely 
reverse the effects of Adam’s sin, it over-= 
powers them by greater gifts. 

3. The death of the body as denounced 
upon Adam could not be regarded as a merely 
temporary separation of body and soul, but 
only as the beginning of a permanent state. 
Hence the gloomy view of death which 


Vv. 13--14.] 


13 (For until the law sin was in 
the world: but sin is not imputed 
when there is no law. 
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14 Nevertheless death reigned 
from Adam to Moses, even over 
them that had not sinned after the 





pervades the Old Testament, except in a few 
remarkable prophecies. It was only when 
Christ “ drought life and immortality to light” 
by His own resurrection, that the Christian 
view of death as a temporary separation of 
body and soul, a transition to a higher life, 
could be realised. 

and so| I.e.through sin which had itself 
come in through one man. 


death passed upon all men.]| 
through unto all men.” 

for that all have sinned.| Read “for that 
ail sinned,” 

On ed’ see Note at end. 

That dependence of the death of all upon 
the sin of one, which is already implied in the 
word “ so,” is more fully and precisely stated 
in the clause, “for that all sinned.” We 
have already remarked that the words 
“through one man” affect the whole verse: 
their influence on this last clause is most 
important, determining its meaning to be 
“for that all sinned through one man”: com- 
pare 2 Cor. v. 14, “If one died for all, then 
they all died,” z.e. in the one. In both 
passages the Authorised Version (“ have 
sinned,” “‘ were all dead”) is inaccurate. 

Sin and death not only “entered into” the 
human race, but also “ passed through” to 
every member of it “ through one man.” 

That death extended to all is a patent fact: 


“Passed 


and since death entered “through sin” and. 


“so” passed on, it is presupposed that “ a/f 
sinned.” Only thus is the cause “sin” co- 
extensive with the effect “death”: at the 
same time, since “a// sinned” through one, 
it is equally true that “by the offence of the 
one the many died” (v.15). _ 
The Apostle’s whole reasoning rests on 
these two principles: (1) Sin is the cause of 
death; (2) By virtue of the unity of mankind 
sin and death are both transmitted from one 
to all. Thus the sin of the many and the 
death of the many are included in the sin of 
the one and the death of the one, and there 
at their common source the connexion be- 
tween sin and death is fixed once for all. 
“The covenant of life, entered into with 
Adam in his state of innocence, was by his 
sin made void, not only for himself, but also 
for his posterity; so that now all sons of 
Adam, as such” [i.e. apart from Christ), 
“are quite shut out from any promise of 
immortality, and subjected to a necessity of 
dying, without hope of resurrection. No 
proposition in all theology is more certain 
than this: for it is everywhere stated most 


plainly and expressly in the N.T. scriptures, 
especially in the Epistle to the Romans 
throughout almost the whole sth chapter” 
(Bp. Bull, ‘Examen Censure, Anim.’ xvii. 
p. 208). Theodoret’s comment, “ For not 
on account of his forefather’s sin, but on 
account of his own, each man receives the 
doom of death,” is as directly opposed to St. 
Paul’s argument as it is to experience and 
theology: the error arises from confounding 
the sentence of bodily death, which through 
one man’s sin extended toall, with the sinner’s 
final doom. 


13, 14, St. Paul pursues the thought that 
“all sinned through one,’ and that on this 
account death passed upon all. His proof is 
drawn from the case of those who died before 
a law was given, and rests on the principle 
already stated in iv. 15, that “where no law 
is, there is no transgression.” 

First he states as a known fact that during 
the period from Adam to Moses, that is, 
“until the law, there was sin in the world.” 

But as “sin is not imputed,” not brought 
into account against the sinner (see Phile- 
mon w. 18), “‘avhen there is no law,” men could 
not then bring upon themselves the penalty of 
death, as Adam did, because they could not 
sin, as Adam, against a known law. There 
was sin, but not in the form of transgres- 
sion, and therefore not taken into account. 

Their own sin then was not the cause that 
men died. But they did die: “death reigned 
from Adam to Moses even over those who 
sinned not after the similitude of the 
transgression of Adam.” 

And as sin is the cause of death (v. 12), 
and Adam’s sin alone could be taken into 
account, they died through Adam’s sin. 
This is substantially Chrysostom’s interpre- 
tation. 

The unavoidable inference that through 
one man’s sin all died is only for a moment 
deferred; in vv. 15, 17, and 1g it is affirmed 
in express terms. 

Meanwhile through the introduction of 
Adam’s name the Apostle is able to return 
to the comparison begun in v. 12. Thus 
the relative clause “who ‘s the figure of him 
that was to come” serves a double purpose : 
it implies indirectly the conclusion to be 
drawn from vv. 13, 14, that all sinned and 
died in Adam, who is thus a “figure” or a 
“type” of Him in whom all are justified 
and made alive; and it enables St. Paul to 
resume and complete his unfinished compari= 
son. 
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similitude of Adam’s transgression, 
who is the figure of him that was to 
come. 
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15 But not as the offence, so also 
is the free gift. For if through the 
offence of one many be dead, much 





This comparison is here confined to the 
effects in man of Adam’s sin and of Christ’s 
obedience: it does not embrace (as in 1 Cor. 
xv. 24-28) man’s lordship over the creatures 
as typical of Christ’s universal dominion in 
the “times of the restitution of all things.” 
Our Authorised Version therefore rightly ren- 
ders, “ him which was to come,” not “ which 
is to come.” 


15. But not as the offence, so also is the free 
gift.| But not as the trespass, so also is the 
act of grace. The comparison between Adam 
and Christ is at the same time a contrast : they 
are alike in that they both stand at the head 
of the human race, and so extend the influence 
of their acts to all; unlike in the nature of 
those acts, and the consequences that flow 
from them. “Rabbi Yosé, the Galilaean 
said, ‘Come forth and learn the righteousness 
of the King Messiah, and the reward of the 
just from the first man, who received but 
one commandment, a prohibition, and trans- 
gressed it: consider how many deaths were 
inflicted upon himself, upon his own genera- 
tions, and upon those that followed them, 
till the end of all generations. Which attri- 
bute is the greater, the attribute of goodness, 
or the attribute of vengeance?” He answered, 
‘The attribute of goodness is the greater; 
and the attribute of vengeance is the less; 
how much more, then, will the King Messiah, 
who endures affliction and pains for the 
transgressors (as it is written, ‘He was 
wounded, s*c.), justify all generations! and 
this is what is meant, when it is said, ‘ And 
the Lord made the iniquity of us all meet upon 
him.” (Neubauer, ‘ Jewish Interpreters of 
Isai.,’ lili. p. 11.) 

The word rendered “the offence” is the 
same which is applied to Adam’s sin in 
Wisdom x. 1, and there rendered “his fall”: 
in the Gospels it is translated “trespass” 
(Mat. vi. 14; Mar. xi. 25). The strict con- 
trast to Adam’s trespass is Christ’s obedience, 
but St. Paul, regarding them both chiefly in 
their influence on mankind, passes on at once 
to the effect of that obedience, namely the 
act of grace by which the effect of the tres- 
pass is annulled. On the various applica- 
tions of xdpiopa see note on i. 11: here it 
indicates the act of God’s free grace in 
pardoning and justifying. 


For if through the offence of one many be 
dead, much more the grace of God, and the gift 
by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, 
bath abounded unto many.] Read: “ For if 


by the trespass of the one the many 
died, much more did the grace of God 
and his gift abound unto the many in 
the grace of the one man Jesus Christ.” 
“ Tf” does not here imply uncertainty, but 
lays a basis for argument: that “by the 
trespass of the one the many died,” has 
been already proved: much more certain is 
it that the grace abounded unto the many, 
for God’s grace flows more freely than His 
wrath. The word rendered “ gift” (daped) 
is used in the New Testament only of God’s 
greatest and best gifts, as Christ himself, the 
Holy Ghost, and his gifts (John iv. 10; Acts 
li. 383 Vill. 20; X.453 2 Conmeix rgnmeiphe 
ii. 8;,iv. 7): here it means “the gift of 
righteousness” (v.17). “The grace of God” 
and “fis gift” differ only as cause and 


effect; their essential unity is perhaps indi-. 


cated in the Greek by the singular number of 
the verb which follows. 

“The grace of God” abounded “in the 
grace of the one man Christ Jesus,” even 
as the water of the fountain abounds in the 
river. 

“The grace abounded” in the sense that it 
was not limited to a reversal of the effects of 
Adam’s sin: it did not restore in the same 
form that which had been lost in Adam, but 
bestowed far more in new and better gifts. 
The penalty of death is not abolished: but 
a new life is imparted, in which death 
itself is to be swallowed up at the resurrec- 
tion: man is not put back into that unstable 
innocence from which Adam fell, but his 
sins are forgiven: the corruption of nature, 
which we inherit prior to any exercise of our 
own will, is compensated by those secret 
influences of the Spirit wherein He strives 
with us even against our will. And to 
those who will accept the grace, it brings 
both greater abundance of grace here, and 
the sure hope of glory hereafter. 

“The many” unto whom the gift abounded 
“by the grace of the one man Christ 
Jesus” must include “the many” who 
died “by the trespass of the one,” 

The gift “abounded unto the many,” inas- 
much as Christ’s redeeming work has won 
grace for all men: there is no limit in the 
gift itself, but only in man’s willingness to 
accept it. 

The Authorised Version loses the full 
meaning of the expression “the ome man,” 
that is the head and representative of 
mankind, “ the last Adam,” the beginning of 
the new creation, “the firstborn among many 
brethren” (Rom. viii. 29). 
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more the grace of God, and the gift 17 For if "by one man’s offence peas, 3 


by grace, which is by one man, Jesus 
Christ, hath abounded unto many. 
16 And not as it was by one that 
_ sinned, so zs the gift: for the judg- 
ment was by one to condemnation, 
but the free gift is of many offences 
unto justification. 


death reigned by one; much more 
they which receive abundance of 
grace and of the gift of righteousness 
shall reign in life by one, Jesus 


Christ.) 


18 Therefore as "by the offence ! Or, ty 


one offence. 


of one judgment came upon all men 





16. And not as it was by one that sinned, so 
is the gift:| This should be rendered as one 
clause: “and the gift is not as through 
one having sinned,” 

In v. 15 the argument depends on the 
contrast in the nature of the trespass and the 
gift, that is of sin and grace: in v. 16 the 
contrast refers, not to quality, but to quantity ; 
the gift of justification is greater than the 
condemnation, because it is occasioned, not 
by one offence, but by many. Adam received 
a law with a definite penalty attached to it; 
his sin was therefore a distinct and formal 
“trespass,” which was at once “imputed” or 
taken into account. ‘The command had been 
given to Adam while he was yet alone, 
“Thou shalt not eat,” “in the day that thou 
eatest, thou shalt surely die:” so to Adam 
alone is the condemnation addressed, “ Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 
But the sentence thus pronounced upon our 
first father alone extended in its effects to all 
his children: “the judgment was from one 
unto condemnation.” It was otherwise with 
the gift: “the gift was not as through 
one having sinned.” ‘The one trespass 
from which judgment proceeded was fol- 
lowed (when and how we shall be told after- 
wards), by many trespasses, every one of 
which deserving condemnation became a 
fresh occasion for unmerited forgiveness : 
thus “the free gift was from many tres- 
passes unto justification. “‘ Condemnation” 
(kardkpiwa) and justification (dccalopa) here 
correspond to each other: each describes not 
an act in process, but an act done, a sentence 
passed. As one judgment unto condemna- 
tion extended to all, so for all there is but 
one free gift unto justification, the applica- 
tion of which to each believer is expressed by 
a different form of the word as a “ justifying ” 


(w. 18). 


17. The statement that “the free gift 
is unto justification,’ (v. 16), is now con- 
firmed from the certainty that a still greater 
blessing will follow. The argument is no 
mere repetition of v.15: it gathers up and 
carries onward the results already attained in 
vv. 15,16; but it also adds a new contrast 
between the reign of death and the reign of 
the justified in life 


The conclusion of wv. 15, that “the grace 
of God and his gift abounded unto the 
many,” is here assumed in the words “ they 
which receive the abundance of the grace 
and of the gift of righteousness.” 

The conclusion of v. 16 is also assumed 
in the same clause: for as “the free gift is 
unto justification,” it is now more closely de-= 
fined as “the gift of righteousness” and as 
received now. 

They then who receive this gift of right- 
eousness now will surely receive also the gift 
of life hereafter. 

This assurance is not made to depend solely 
on the intrinsic connection between righteous 
ness and life: it is made doubly sure by the 
contrast with the gloomy reign of sin and 
death. 


For if by one man’s offence.| ‘The reading 
represented in the margin (“by one offence”) 
has been adopted by some critics; but it 
has less authority, and does not agree so 
well with the corresponding clause at the 
end of the verse. Translate: “For if by 
the trespass of the one death reigned 
through the one, much more they which 
receive the abundance of the grace and of 
the gift of righteousness shall reign in life 
through the one, Jesus Christ.” 

We may notice a difference of expression 
in the two clauses. ‘“ Death reigned” ; under 
his tyranny man’s free agency is destroyed: 
the justified shall themselves “ reign in life” ; 
for life eternal is the element in which man’s 
personal and conscious. activity shall find its 
glorious development. The biessing here 
promised is far more than the restoration ot 
what was lost through Adam: it is promised 
therefore not to all unconditionally, but to 
those who accept that gift of righteousness 
which is offered to all. 


18. Therefore as by the offence of one judg- 
ment came upon all men to condemnation; 
even so by the righteousness of one the free 
gift came upon all men unto justification of life.] 
This verse gathers up the various contrasts 
of the whole passage (vv. 12-17) in a sum-= 
mary conclusion. 

That the marginal renderings are the more 
correct, will be seen by comparing in the 
Greek v. 18 with v.19. The Authorised 
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Lee to condemnation; even so "by the 1g For as by one man’s disobe- 
eousness. righteousness of one the free gift dience many were made sinners, so 

came upon all men unto justification by the obedience of one shall many 


of life. 


be made righteous. 





Version supplies in the first clause “judg- 
ment came,” and in the second “the free 
gift came”: on grammatical and rhetorical 
grounds it is inconceivable that two. subjects 
standing in contrast could both be thus 
omitted. 

There is no complete proposition, but a 
kind of exclamation, which is perfectly intel- 
ligible without any addition. : 

“So then as through one trespass, unto 
all men, to condemnation; so also 
through one justificatory sentence, 
unto all men, to justification of life.” 

St. Paul does not repeat the strictly logical 
contrast of v. 16, between “trespass” and 
“sift of grace,” “condemnation” and “jus- 
tificatory sentence;” but advancing upon 
that conclusion, he now sets against the “ one 
trespass” the “one justificatory sen- 
tence,” and against the “ condemnation,” as 
reaching to all, the justifying process, or 
“ justification of life” unto all. 

The words “ al] men” must have the same 
extent in both clauses: and asthe condemna- 
tion passed upon “a// men” in the proper 
sense of the word “ail,” so the “ one justifi- 
catory sentence” leads in God’s purpose 
unto justification of life for all. The realisa- 
tion of this purpose in individual men de- 
pends upon their accepting by faith the 
justification designed for them. But it is not 
St. Paul’s purpose to bring out here, more 
fully than he has already done in wv. 17, this 
subjective condition of justification; he is 
speaking of the one justification through 
Christ as equally comprehensive with the one 
condemnation through Adam. 

justification of life| “A justification by 
which we are recalled from the death of sin 
unto the life of grace and glory” (Corn. a 
Lapide). This interpretation is confirmed 
by wv. 21, “that grace might reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life.’ Compare 
Bull, ‘ Exam. Censure,’ Anim. iii. 

The genitive expresses the effect or pur- 
pose: “ justification” is unto, or in order to, 
“ life” (Winer, § 30; Green, § 270). 


19. One point in the comparison is still in- 
complete. Adam’s “trespass” has been con- 
trasted, not, as we might have expected, with 
Christ’s obedience, but with the moving 
cause of that obedience, His grace (wv. 15), 
and with the result purchased by His obedi- 
ence, and bestowed by His grace, “the gift 
of righteousness” (v. 17), and the “justifi- 
catory sentence” (wv. 18). 


It remains to show the means by which 
Christ’s grace wrought these effects, viz., His 
obedience itself, and so to present the exact 
contrast to that one transgression, by which 
all were made sinners. This is now done, 
and the summary given in v. 18 is thereby 
explained and confirmed. 

““ For as by the disobedience of the one man 
the many were made sinners, so also by the 
obedience of the one shall the many be made 
righteous.” 

The words “ were made sinners” have been 
very variously interpreted : “‘ became sinners,” 
— were proved to be,’”—“ were regarded and 
treated as being sinners,”’—these all miss the 
exact force of the word (xa@icraa6at), which 
points to the formal essence, to that which 
constitutes men sinners. 
in v. 13 that sin may exist without being 
taken into account, i. e., without formally 
constituting the man a sinner. But Adam’s 
disobedience, being a formal transgression, 
caused an essential and formal change in his 
moral state: he and all his descendants 
were at once formally constituted sinners 
(“ peccatores constituti sunt,” Vulgate), and 
as such were subjected to death. ‘The clause 
states explicitly, what is already contained in 
v. 12, that “through one man... . all sinned.” 

As Adam’s disobedience consisted in one 
single act, so by the obedience contrasted 
with it, we must understand the one crown- 
ing act of Christ’s obedience (Phil. ii. 8), His 
submission to death. Yet this death in its 
atoning power presupposes a sinless life: one 
act constitutes disobedience, but a perfect life 
is needful to a complete obedience, 

The effect of Christ’s obedience, like that 
of Adam’s disobedience, is in its objective 
aspect universal and immediate. If we look 
only to Christ’s work, and God’s gift, all is at 
once completed. As in Adam the many 
were made sinners prior to any consideration 
of their own sins; so in Christ, solely on 
account of the merits of His obedience, apart 
from, and prior to any righteous deeds or 
dispositions of their own, the many shall “be 
made righteous” (xaragtraOnoovrat) i. e, not 
merely declared righteous, or put into the 
position of righteous men, and treated as 
such, but constituted righteous. 

For as our union with Adam made us all 
participators in the effects of his transgres- 
sion, and thereby constituted us sinners; so 
union with Christ, who is our righteousness, 
is that which constitutes us essentially and 
formally righteous. 


St. Paul has shown, 


v. 20—21.] 


20 Moreover the law entered, 
that the offence might abound. But 
where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound : 
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21 That as sin hath reigned unto 
death, even so might grace reign 
through righteousness unto eternal 


life by Jesus Christ our Lord. 





The ideas of inherent sin and inherent 
righteousness belong to the following chap- 
ters: to introduce them by anticipation here 
is to confuse the Apostle’s argument, which 


here regards justification in its objective as- 


pect, as wrought by God through Christ. 

The future “ shall be made righteous,” does 
not refer to the future judgment, for it is not 
St. Paul’s habit to view justification as some- 
thing future, but as present, and already at- 
tained. It is because justification, though 
perfected on Christ’s part in one act, extends 
onwards in its effect to generations yet un- 
born, that it is described as future. 


20. Moreover the law entered, that the 
offence might abound.| “But law came 
in beside, that the trespass might be 
multiplied.” 

As the sin of Adam and the grace of Christ 
have been presented as the main elements 
and moving powers in man’s history, the 
question naturally occurs—what was the 
purpose of the law? What was its relation 
to sin and to righteousness ? 

Besides this general association with the 
preceding passage, the law has been ex- 
pressly mentioned in it: “Until the law sin 
qwas in the world; but sin is not imputed where 
there is no law,” v.13. Why then, it may be 
asked, was the law given? What purpose did 
it serve? 

Again, in v. 16, the one offence of Adam is 
contrasted with “ many trespasses.” Whence 
came these many trespasses? That question 
is now answered. 

Sin had come into the world before (wv. 12), 
and remained in the world (wv. 13): but sin 
without law is not taken into account (v.13), 
and does not constitute trespass or trans- 
gression (iv. 15): therefore law came in 
beside (sin), in order that the trespass might 
be multiplied. Compare Gal. iii. 19, “ The 
law was added because of (for the sake of) 
transgressions.” 

Do these words attribute to God, as the 
author of the law, the purpose of increasing 
sin? 

To answer this question fully here, would 
be to anticipate the course of St. Paul’s own 
argument; for in c. vii. he enters into a full 
discussion of the nature and effect of the 
law. At present we must notice only such 
points as arise directly out of this passage. 

r. According to Chrysostom and other 
Greek commentators, it is only an effect of 
the law, not a purpose, that is stated. But 


this interpretation weakens the natural force 
of the Apostle’s words, and only partially 
solves the difficulty: for an effect of the law 
must have been foreseen, and therefore in 
some sense included in its purpose. 

2. The words mean, not “that the trespass 
might increase” merely in man’s conscious- 
ness and knowledge of it, but “might be 
multiplied actually”: this sense is also ree 
quired by the connexion with the “many 
offences” in wv. 16, which cannot but be 
actual. 

But on the other hand we must observe 
that— 

3. The purpose stated is not that siz, but 
that “the trespass” might increase; that sin 
which already existed, however dormant or 
unrecognised (vil. 7, 8, 13), might take the 
definite form of active “ trespass,” or transgres- 
sion of a knownlaw. That siz itself increased 
is stated in the next clause, not as a purpose, 
but as an efect, and that an effect overruled 
for good by the superabundance of grace. 

4. The increase of the trespass is not the 
primary purpose of the law, corresponding to 
God’s principal or signified will, which is that 
men should observe the law to do it. Come 
pare Hooker, ‘Eccl. Pol.’ B. v. Appendix I, 
Pp. 573, in Keble’s edition. 

5. It is not the ultimate purpose of the law, 
but only an intermediate purpose, a mean to 
an end: the ultimate purpose is “that grace 
might reign through righteousness.” (v. 21.) 

But where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound.| ‘The Authorised Version uses the 
same word “ abound” for two different Greek 
words: render, “ but where sin multiplied, 
grace superabounded,” so as to surpass the 
increase of sin. 


21. “In this, God acted, not with cruelty 
but for the purpose of healing. For some- 
times a man thinks himself whole, and is sick; 
and inasmuch as he is sick, and perceives it 
not, he seeks not a physician: the disease is 
increased, the inconvenience grows, the phy- 
sician is sought, and all is healed” (Augustine, 
Ps. cii. 15). 

Here St. Paul speaks more strongly of the 
increased power of sin, when the remedy ap- 
pears, and God’s full purpose is declared. 
Yet he does not say, as in the Authorised 
Version, ‘Sin hath reigned unto death,” but 
“in death,” as a province which it had won, 
and wherein it exercised its dominion. Death 
therefore, must be understood in the same 
sense, as in vv. 12, 14. 


[21 
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But the reign of sin and death has been 
overpowered by the superabundance of grace, 
“that grace might reign UNTO eternal life.” 
Grace is conquering, and has yet to conquer, 
the kingdom of.sin and death, before it can 
enter into the full possession of its own king- 
dom. ‘This conquest it carries on through 
its own royal gift of “righteousness:” the 
boundless realm unto which it shall attain, but 
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which will still stretch out for ever and ever 
before it, is “ eternal life.” 

Once again in sight of that kingdom our 
thoughts are turned to the King Himself. 
“ Of Adam we hear no more: Christ alone is 
remembered” (Bengel). Grace shall “ reign 
through righteousness unto eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 





ADDITIONAL NOTES on wz. 1, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12. 


The Margin, “let us have peace with God,” 
represents a reading ¢ywpev attested by a 
great majority of uncial MSS., Versions, and 
Fathers, and adopted by Tischendorf (8), 
Tregelles, Westcott, Fritzsche, Hofmann, 
&c. On the other hand, ¢youey is found in 
B &* F G (not in f g) P, most cursives, the 
later Syriac, and a few Fathers, including 
probably Tertullian, who seems to be wrongly 
claimed for the other reading: ¢yomev is pre- 
ferred on internal grounds by Meyer, De 
Wette, Lange, Philippi, Reiche, Cremer, 
Scrivener, McClellan, Alford, Wordsworth. 

There is a similar variation between ¢yopev 
and ¢yopev in Hebrews xii. 28. Here the 
reading €yopev, having so great a preponder- 
ance of external testimony, the first duty of 
candid criticism is to consider whether it 
offers any meaning in harmony with the 
context. 

1. Fritzsche, who prefers ¢yapev, writes 
thus: “It is evident that, if you replace 
éxopev In Vv. I, kavydpeba inv. 2, 3 is Con- 
junctive, not Indicative.” But Fritzsche has 
overlooked the fact that the Conjunctive 
Mood is absolutely excluded by the cate- 
gorical negative (ov) which follows: the 
force of this argument is not affected by the 
various reading kavyapevot, v. 3. 

2. Hofmann, avoiding Fritzsche’s error, 
throws the emphasis on the words “ through 
Jesus Christ,’ and makes the two clauses 
kal eoxnkapey and kal kavx@peOa parallel to 
each other. “ Because it is Jesus Christ 
through whom we not only have had our 
access to this grace wherein we stand, but 
also rejoice in hope of the glory of God; 
therefore we may be exhorted that through 
Him we should let our relation to God be a 
relation of peace.” 

To this interpretation, which is substan- 
tially that of Origen and Chrysostom, several 
objections are made. 

(1) “ The emphasis, which obviously rests 
in the first instance on dicawOévres and then 
on e«ipyyny, is taken to lie on dua rod Kupiov 
7p. “I. X.” (Meyer). 

We may answer that these important 
words are naturally brought as close as pos- 


sible to the relative clause dependent on 
them, and at the same time receive the em- 
phasis which belongs to the close of the 
sentence. 

(2) The exhortation, “let us have peace 
with God, and not become His enemies 
again through fresh sins,” is said to be out of 
place in this 5th chapter, throughout which 
St. Paul is stating the actual effects of justi- 


fication, “we have peace with God,” and “we — 


rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” 

To this we may reply, that the Apostle, 
beginning his exhortation in v. 1, and 
grounding it upon the benefits already re- 
ceived through Christ, is led on into a fuller 
statement of the nature, cause, and extent of 
those benefits (wv. 3-21), and only resumes 
his practical exhortation in vi. 1. 

(3) Mr. Scrivener concludes, “that the 
itacism for o, so familiar to all collators of 
Greek manuscripts, crept into some very 
early copy, from which it was propagated 
among our most venerable codices, even 
those from which the earliest versions were 
made :—that this is one out of a small 
number of well-ascertained cases in which 
the united testimonies of the best authorities 
conspire in giving a worse reading than that 
preserved by later and (for the most part) 
quite inferior copies.” ; 

Against this we may fairly set the opposite 
conclusion of Tischendorf that the testi- 
mony for €xouey is obviously overpowered 
by that in favour of ¢yopev, and therefore 
“yopev cannot be rejected uniess it be alto- 
gether inappropriate, and inappropriate it 
seemingly is not.” 

Without presuming to decide between 
such accomplished critics, we are bound to 
express Our Own opinion that the internal 
grounds of objection to ¢yopey are not suffi- 
cient to outweigh the great preponderance 
of external testimony in its favour: but in a 
case where scholars of the greatest authority 
differ so widely, we think it better to retain 
in our footnotes and revised Version the 
reading of the received Text. 


6. I. "Ere yap Xpiords Ovrav nuadv aobevav 
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kara Kaipdy Srép docBSv amrébaverv. This is 
the reading of the Textus Receptus, and is 
found in D° K P 17 37 47 Arm. 

II. The same reading with the addition 
of a second érz after doOevay is found in 
s AC D* 31 (istud omnium corruptionum 
receptaculum, Reiche) 137 Syr’. 

III. Instead of re ydp the following varia- 
tions are found: 


B fuld. Aeth. 

Cop. Isid. Pelus. August. 
(“ si enim,” Epist. 149, De 
Pecc. Merit. i. 43) 

Syr. (Schaaf) 

L 


(1) «i ye 
<2) et yap 


(3) «i 8€ 
(4) ere 6€ 
(5) «is ti yap D? FG 
ut quid enim d e f g Vulg. Iren. 
Faustin. 


Of these authorities B D® F G August. 
add the second ézz after doevav. 

On this evidence we have to make the 
following remarks. 

(a) The position of the first érv, separated 
by Xpuords from the words to which it be- 
longs (dvrwv jpav dobevdy) is very unusual. 
Reiche in his Criticai Commentary excuses 
it on the ground that St. Paul wished to give 
emphasis to both thoughts, (1) that it was 
Christ the Son of God who died; (2) that He 
died while we were yet sinners. But this 
explanation is far from satisfactory. 

(b) The double éu has never been satis- 
factorily explained, and the connexion which 
Tischendorf indicates by his punctuation, 
dvrav jpav dobevaev ért, is opposed to the 
rule, universally observed in the N. T., 
that érc in a Participial clause precedes the 
Participle. 

On the other hand, the repetition of éru 
is very easily explained by the confusion of 
the various readings, 

(c) Of the variations for @r1 ydp the most 
noticeable is III. (5) eis ri yap. It is thought 
by Reiche to have been formed from the 
Latin “ut quid enim,” and “ut quid ” is used 
in the Vulgate for eis ri, e.g. Matt. xxvi. 8, 
Mar. xiv. 4, as well as for iva ri, Matt. ix. 4, 
xxvii. 46, Lu. xiii. 7, Acts vii. 26, 1 Cor. 
x29. 

Stieren (Irenzus, 1. III.c. xvi. § 9) acutely 
remarks that Irenzus seems to have read va 
ri yap. We may add, that owing to the 
preceding nuiw, wa TL would easily lose its 
first syllable, and the remaining letters aru be 
changed into er. “Iva ri ydp, or els ri yap, 
with the same general sense as the received 
reading, would give a livelier turn to the ex- 
pression: “For to what purpose (if our hope 
is after all to disappoint us) did Christ die, 
CeCrin 

Dr. Westcott (‘ Dict. Bib.’ ii. 530a) sug- 


gests that there is a corruption earlier than 
any remaining document. We believe that 
the original reading is represented in the 
Latin “ut quid enim Christus, quum adhuc 
infirmi essemus, secundum tempus pro 
impiis mortuus est?” (Vulg. Iren. &c.), and 
that it ran thus: iva ti yap Xpuoros ert avde= 
vOv nyav ovrav Kata Kaipoy trép aceBov 
dréOavev; The position of ér: indicated by the 
Latin is confirmed by Epiphanius (Marcion, 
369), who quotes the words ére éyray jap 
do evar, in this order. 


7. Is there any distinction between tzép 
Stxaiov and tmep Tov ayabod? 

(i.) The whole context, before and after, 
has reference to dying for men; and the anti~ 
thesis both to doeBav (wv. 6) and duapradev 
(v. 8), demands the masculine sense here in 
both adjectives. 

(ii.) The first sentence is virtually negative 
(woris), and dckaiov therefore indefinite, and 
without the article; the affirmative sentence 
assumes a definite instance marked by the 
article (rod ayafovd). . 

(iii.) Is there any distinction or gradation 
of sense between Sixatos and ayadds ? 

Iren. I. xxvii. 1. rov pev Sikacoy, tov dé 
ayadov wmdpyxeu. 

Clement. ‘ Hom.’ iv. c. 13. dyaddv pev os 
peTauehopevors xapi(dpevoy Ta dyaptnpara, 
Sikatov b€ ds ExdoT@ peTa THY peTavovay 
kar’ a&lav ray mempaypevey emeEidvra. 

Ammonius, cakds movnpod dSuaheper Sowep 
6 dkakos ToU dyadovd. 

Phavorinus, dyaO0s 6 ra Kaha xapiCouevos 
adpGoves. 

Xenoph. ‘ Agesil.’ xi. § 8, ypnuact ye pry od 
pdvov Sukala@s adda kal edevdepios Expyto, 
ro pév Sekal@ dpkeiy tyovpevos eay Ta 
GAérpia, TH SC eAevOepig Kai Tey EéavTod 
mpotapednreov eivat. 

From these and other passages, adduced 
by various Commentators, the distinction is 
clear. 

That it is retained in the N. T. see Matt. 
xx. 15; Lu. xxiii. 50; Rom. vii. 12; Trench, 
‘N. T. Synonymes,’ 2nd Series, dyafwovn ; 
Cremer’s ‘Lexicon’ (dya#és) and Grimm, 
‘Clavis N. T. Philol.’ 

If, as many think, there is no difference or 
gradation between dixaios and dyaOds in the 
present passage, its meaning is: “ For scarcely 
for a righteous man will any die: scarcely. I 
say, for perhaps for such a man some one may 
even dare to die.” 

(a) The second sentence is in this case 
certainly superfluous ; for in poXis ‘scarcely ” 
with the improbability, the possibility also is 
implied. 

The needless modification only weakens 
the previous statement ; and Jerome’s admis- 
sion “pendulo gradu sententiam temperat,” 
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describes a mode of reasoning very unlike St. 
Paul’s. But if dyaOds describes a more gene- 
rous and attractive quality than dckatos, then 
there is reason for noticing the possible ex- 
ception: what will 4ardly be done for the 
man who is merely just, may perhaps be 
done for the good and generous man. 

(4) Meyer argues that the Apostle’s object 
is “to make the character of the man for 
whom some one might perhaps make this 
self-sacrifice, more distinctly felt, for the sake 
of the contrast :’ an argument which tends 
to prove, not that dyads is a simple equivalent 
to dixaos, but that it is more forcible and 
emphatic. Its prominent position at the be- 
ginning of the sentence points the same way. 

(c) Again, it is urged that dixcavos cannot 
mean simply a just, honest, upright man, but 
must have the wider sense “ righteous,” i.e. 
righteous before God, as well as before man, 
because of the contrast with dwaprodéy, v. 8. 

Meyer here falls into confusion, from not 
observing that in the actual case of Christ’s 
dying for man, dwapradds, éxOpds, and aceBis 
describe man’s character “coram Deo:” 
while in the illustration, where man dies for 
his fellow man, Sikaos and dyafds are 
both limited to human relations, and have 
their distinct and proper meaning. 


8. died for.| I.e. “in behalf of” brép ; not 
“instead of” dyri. When David cries, 
“Would God I had died for thee, O Ab- 
salom my son, my son!” (2 Sam. xviii. 33), 
we find in the LXX ari cov. But in fact 
ayri is never used of Christ’s dying for us, 
and “in doctrinal passages relating to Christ’s 
death (Gal. iii. 13; Rom. v. 6, 8; xiv. 15; 
1 Pet. iii. 18, &c.), it is not justifiable to 
render trép yay, and the like, rigorously 
by ‘instead of) merely on account of such 
parallel passages as Matt. xx. 28, Avtpov dyrt 
moAd@v.” (Winer, ‘Gr. N. 'T.’, part iii., sect. 
47, E. T.) 

When Pylades would die for Orestes, or 
Alcestis for her husband, various prepositions 
may be used, dvri, tmép, mepi, mpd: but 
each has its own proper meaning. For 
Ovnokew with t7ép, see Eur. ‘ Alcestis,’ 155, 
284, 682, 690, 7o1; with dy7i, 434, 524, 
716. ‘That dyri expresses the bare external 
substitution of one for another, is evident 
from such passages as the following :— 

eyo oe mpecBevouca Kavri THs eins 

Wuxis karagtnocaca pas 168’ eicopav. 

(‘ Alc.’ 283.) 
av viv yevod roiad’ dvr’ €wod pyrnp réKvas. 
(ib. 377.) 

ov Tov avras érhas wéow ayti cas 

dpeivrar Woxas e& “Aida. (ib. 461.) 


This proper sense of dvri could not pos- 
sibly be expressed by émép; nor can dvi 
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express the sense of imép, “on behalf of,” 
“for the good of,” derived from its use in the 
local sense of bending “ over” one to protect 
and defend him. Compagye 2 Macc. viii. 21, 
éroiyous wmép Tov youov kal tis marpidos 
arobvnokev, also vi. 283 vii. 9; and Ignat. 
ad Rom. 4, tmép Ocod drobvnckea. 

In the passages cited by Raphel on Rom. 
v. 8, and accepted by Magee as “ indis- 
putable” (‘ Atonement, i. 245), the idea of 
substitution is not conveyed by wtmép, but 
by the context. See especially Xen. ‘Anab.’ 
VIL. iv. 9. 


11. od povoy 82, adda kal Kavyopeba. All 
modern Editors read xavyopevor with 8 BC 
D, &c. The reading cavywpeOa may be due 
to v. 3, and to the difficulty of finding any 
regular construction for the Participle, which 
is still variously explained. 

(1) “And not only [as reconciled], but 
also as those who rejoice in God” (Meyer). 

For this view it may be said that the greater 
the present blessing, the more certain is the 
future salvation. 
mentioned in verse 10, does not fully express 
the blessing upon which the believer has 
already entered, for this includes also a joy- 
ful confidence in God. 

It is, however, much more simple to refer 
ov pdvoy dé to the principal thought cw6nod- 
peda. 

(2) “And not only [shall be saved], but 
also saved in such a manner that we shall 
rejoice in our salvation” (Fritzsche, Godet, 
Winer, § 45). 

In this, as in the former explanation, the 
sense appears to be sacrificed to the gram- 
mar, for it is more natural that cavyopevor, 
like kavxoueOa in vv. 2, 3, should refer to a 
present rejoicing. 

(3) And not only [shall be saved], but we 
also rejoice in God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whom we have now received 
the reconciliation.” 

This is the interpretation of Origen, in 
Cramer’s ‘ Catena,’ and of Theodoret: it ad- 
mits a slight irregularity of construction, but 
tains the natural meaning of the passage. 


12. For the use of ed’ 6 in classical authors, 
see Thuc. i. 113, Polyb. ‘ Hist.’ i. 59, where 
the future indicative follows; and Xenoph. 
‘ Agesilaus’ iv. 1, ‘ Hellen.’ ii, c. 2, § 20, where 
the infinitive follows. 

The present or past indicative seems to be 
rare; but an example is given by Phavorinus: 
ef’ 6 dvti rod Sudre héyovow ’Arrikol perd 
mvevpdarov Siactodjs’ otoy, ep’ & Thy Kory 
elpydoo. 

In 2 Cor. v. 4, and in Rom. v. 12, it is well 
rendered in the Authorised Version “fo? 
that.” 


Now the reconciliation * 


i 
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These two passages are discussed by Pho- 
tius, Epist. 14 (ed. J. N. Baletta, 1864) rodrov 
on Hv dudvoray of péev “éd’ @—7@ ’Addp,” 
oi de “ed? G—16 Oavdre” cuvymakotorres 
drrodiédaow. pol dé oddérepov Soxei” ovd€ yap 
Tt ovvarraxovew dei, adtddev Zxovros Tod pnrod 
Thy evtéderav’ 7d yap “ éf’ S mdvres Hpaprov” 
viv ov mpoodmrov twds, ovS’ olov mpoodmov 
Seuxrixdy €or, GAN airias pdd\uora trapacra= 
tuxdv’ otov, “ep” & mdvres fuaprov = Sidre 
WavTEs Huaprov.” Kk... 


In Phil. iii. 12, the only other passage of the 
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New Testament in which é¢’ & is used, the 
same sense is very suitable. cum. 4 16 
“éd’ b” “ ered)” vdet, va otras 7° Sidkw Se 
ei kataddBa, ered) Kaya karehhuOnv. 

In all three passages ef’ 6 seems to be 
equivalent to emt rovr@ 76 Adyo dru. 

That Origen so understood the passage 
seems probable from his paraphrase of it, 
‘Comm. in Evang. Joh.’ tom. xx. § 33: Oavd- 
Tov eis mdvtas dvOpwmous dueAndvOros emt rh 


mayras NwapTnkévat 





CHAPTER VI. 


I We may not livein sin, 2 for we are dead 
unto it, 3 as appeareth by our baptism. 12 
Let not sin reign any more, 18 because we 
have yielded ourselves to the service of right- 
cousness, 23 and for that death is the wages 


of sin. 


HAT shall we say then? 
Shall we continue in sin, 
that grace may abound? 
2 God forbid. How shall we, 
that are dead to sin, live any longer 
therein ? 





CHAP. VI.—THE MorRAL EFFECTS OF 
JUSTIFICATION. 


The purpose of the chapter is to show that 
“the righteousness of God” revealed in the 
Gospel, and described in the preceding 
chapters, so far from affording any pretext 
for immorality, is the only sure foundation of 
practical holiness. 


1. What shall we say then? Shall we con- 
tinue in sin, that grace may abound?| We 
have already seen (iii. 8) that the doctrine of 
justification by faith without works of law 
was commonly misrepresented by enemies as 
an encouragement to do evil that good might 
come; and apart from any such calumny 
there was some real danger that the doctrine 
might be abused (Gal. v. 13). 

In passing on, therefore, to consider its 
moral consequences, St. Paul first brings for- 
ward, in the form of a question for delibera- 
tion, the objection which might be made to 
his statement in ch. v. 20, 21, concerning the 
purpose of the law, and its relation to sin and 
grace. 


“ What shall we say then?” What infer- 
ence shall we draw for our moral guidance 
from the fact that, “where sin multiplied, 
grace did superabound?” Are we to 
continue in sin, in order that God’s “grace 
may be multiplied,” and be more abun- 
dantly displayed ? 

’"Eruevapev, the genuine reading, is the 
subjunctive of deliberation. 


2. God forbid.] See ch. iii. 4. The thought 
is first deprecated as impious, and then refuted 
as absurd. 


How shall we, that are dead to sin, live any 
longer therein?| Read, “We that died to 
sin, how shall we Jive any longer therein?” 
The relative clause, placed first for the sake 
of emphasis, gives a characteristic defini- 
tion of believers, which shows the absurdity 
of supposing that they are to “continue in 
Sime 

The aorist, too, must be properly rendered : 
“we that died to sin,” not “we that are 
dead ;” for it is a mere truism to say that to 
live in sin is inconsistent with a continued and 
present deadness to its influence, and what the 
Apostle means is that to /ve in sin is incon- 
sistent with having once died to it. To have 
shared Christ’s death, in the moral sense, is 
the sure prelude to sharing His new life. 
The question “ How?” implies here not a 
physical impossibility, but a moral contradic- 
tion. 

To ive in sin means more than to “ continue 
in sin:” it is to have sin for the element in 
which we live, the moral atmosphere which 
our souls breathe. 

The expression “ dying unto sin” is first 
found in this passage, though St. Paul in an 
earlier epistle speaks of “ dying to the law ” 
(Gal, ii, 19; vi. 14; Rom. vii. 43 1 Pet. ii, 
24.) It means to be released from all power 
and influence of sin, as a slave is by death 
released from the power of his master: see 
note on wv. 7. 

Lest the phrase “died to sin” should 
seem strange and unintelligible, the Apostle 
checks himself and explains it; yet even in 
his mode of doing this he implies that 
his readers ought not to need an explana- 
tion. 
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Know ye not, that so many 


1 Or, ave. of us as 'were baptized into Jesus 


Christ were baptized into his death ? 
4 Therefore we are buried with 


ROMANS. VIL. 


[v. 3—4. 


him by baptism into death: that like 

as Christ was raised up from the dead 

by the glory of the Father, even so we 
s 


o should walk in newness of life. 





8. Know ye not] “Or know ye not.” ‘The 
word “or” points to the only alternative: if 
they do not understand what it is to “ have 
died to sin,” they must be ignorant of the 
meaning and effect of their baptism; and the 
very thought of such ignorance gives atone of 
reproof to the question. 

Here (as in v. 11), instead of “Jesus Christ,” 
the right order is “Christ Jesus;” the Me- 
diatorial name holds the emphatic position 
here, and is used alone in the following con- 
text (vv. 4, 8, 9), because He into whom we 
are baptized is the head, with whom all the 
members are united in one body. 

To be “baptized into Christ” is to be 
brought by baptism into union with Him: 
but the original word represents this union 
in a vivid picture, which we can only repro- 
duce by using some less familiar word,—“ im- 
mersed into Christ,” “immersed into his death.” 
So the Israelites are said figuratively to have 
been “ all baptized unto (into) Moses in the cloud 
and inthe sea” (1 Cor. x. 2), because the result 
of their passing under the cloud and through 
the waters was that “they believed the 
Lord and his servant Moses” (Ex. xiv. 31), 
and were thus united with Moses as their 
deliverer whom they trusted, their leader 
whom they followed, and their mediator in 
whose covenant they shared. Compare also 
1 Cor. xii. 13, and Gal. iii. 27, in which 
passages, as here, the union with Christ 
in baptism is expressly ascribed to all who 
are baptized, because it is a gift of God 
bestowed freely on all, though from its very 
nature dependent on a right use for its con- 
tinued efficacy. 

Christ’s death, burial, and resurrection 
being necessary steps in the process by which 
He unites us to Himself in a new life, to 
be “baptized into Christ” is to be brought 
into union with His death (wv. 3), His burial 
(wv. 4), His resurrection (wv. 5). 


baptized into his death.| The union with 
Christ into which we enter by baptism is thus 
more closely defined first as union with His 
death; but the death of Christ has various 
aspects, and the context must determine in 
which of these it is presented. ‘This is clearly 
stated in v. 10: “in that he died, he died unto 
sin once.” His death is here viewed as the final 
and complete deliverance from a life in which 
for our sakes He had been subject to condi- 
tions imposed by our sins; and this sense 
exactly corresponds with the thought which 
led to the mention of Christ’s death, “ How 


shall we that died to sin, live any longer 
therein ?” 

Thus the moral character of the whole life 
of faith is determined in the very act by which 
man enters into that life. 


4, Therefore we are buried with him by bap- 
tism into death.| “We were buried there- 
fore with him by our baptism into his 
death.” Assuming his readers’ assent to the 
fact that ‘“we were baptized into Christ’s 
death,” St. Paul proceeds to state (1) its im- 
mediate consequence, we were buried with 
him,” and (2) its final purpose, that we might 
be, like Him, raised up to a new life. 

The expression, “we were buried,” may 
have been suggested by the momentary burial 
beneath the baptismal water (see Bingham,” 
“Antiq’” XI. xi. § 4):- it declares inthe 
strongest manner our union with Christ in 
death, and our entire separation from the for- 
mer life in which sin reigned. But burial, 
being a sign and seal which attests the reality 
of death, serves also to attest the reality of 
the resurrection: hence the significance which 
St. Paul attaches to Christ’s burial, and to 
our baptismal burial with Him; compare 
Col. ii. 12: “buried with him in baptism, 
wherein also ye are risen with him, through 
the faith of the operation of God, who hath 
raised him from the dead.” 


Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father.| ‘ Glory” is the manifes- 
tation of excellence, and “the glory of the 
Father” includes all the excellence of Deity 
that can be manifested: it is a more compre= 
hensive attribute than “ power,” which is the 
kind of excellence especially manifested in the 
resurrection (ch. i. 4; 1 Cor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. 
xiil. 4; Eph. i. 19). 

Compare our Lord’s words concerning the 
resurrection of Lazarus: “ Said Inot unto thee, 
that, if thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see 
the glory of God?” (John xi. 40). 

“Christ was raised by the glory of the Father, 
not as lacking strength Himself, for He is the 
Lord of all powers, but because both Christ 
and His Apostles ascribe what is above man’s 
nature to the glory of the supreme nature ” 
(Cyril in Cramer’s ‘Catena’). So Pearson 
shows with admirable force that “the raising 
of Christ is attributed to God the Father, but 
is not attributed to the Father alone.” See 
‘Exposition of the Creed, i. 301-304, and 
note on Vili. Ir. " 

By “ newness of life” is meant “newness” of 


v. 5-] 


5 For if we nave been planted 
together in the likeness of his death, 
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we shall be also in the likeness of his 
resurrection : 


> Sa eee ee 


the element of life, of the living animating 
principle, not the life that is lived day by day 
(Bios), but the life which liveth in us (C7). 

On this most important distinction, see 
Trench, ‘N. T. Syn.” end series, and the 
comment of Theodorus in Cramer’s ‘ Catena’ 
on this passage, that “ we ought to exhibit the 
conduct proper to that life (évdeikyucOar rov 
Biov ths Cans éxeiyns) into which we believe 
that we have been born through our baptism.” 
The conduct of life (Bios) is here expressed 
by the figure of “ walking,” as in the similar 
passage Gal. v. 25. Compare also Eph. v. 2, 
“ qwalk in love,” and Col, iv. 5, “walk in wis- 
dom.” ‘The life in Christ is a new life, and 
this quality is made prominent by the substan- 
tival form, “newness of life”: compare ch. 
vii. 6; and r Tim. vi. 17: Winer, ‘Gr.,’ 
§ xxxiv. 2. 

The “dife” imparted, as is shown in w. 5, 
is that of the risen Christ in His glorified 
humanity, of which the Apostle writes to the 
Colossians (ch. ii. 3, 4), “Ye are dead (Ye 
died), and your life is (has been) hidden with 
Christ in God. When Christ, who is our 
life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear with 
him in glory.” 

For an admirable comment on the doctrine 
of the passage, see Hooker, ‘E. P.’ B*.V. ch. lvi. 
§ 6. “The sons of God have God’s own na- 
tural Son as a second Adam from heaven, 
whose race and progeny they are by spiritual 
and heavenly birth.” § 7. “God made Eve of 
the rib of Adam. And his Church he frameth 
out of the very flesh, the very wounded and 
bleeding side of the Son of Man. His body 
crucified and His blood shed for the life of the 
world, are the true elements of that heavenly 
being which maketh us such as Himself is of 
whom we come.”—ZJé. “ Adam is in us as an 
original cause of our nature, and of that cor- 
ruption of nature which causes death; Christ 
as the cause original of restoration to life... . 
Christ having Adam’s nature, as we have, but 
incorrupt, deriveth not nature but incorrup- 
tion, and that immediately from His own 
person unto all that belong unto Him.” 

It will be seen inc. viii. 2, 9-11, that this 
new vital element is “the Spirit of life.” In 
this world the “//é” itself is hidden, but its 
effects are to be seen in our “ walking after 
the Spirit” (viii. 4). 


5. For if we have been planted together in 
the likeness of his death.| “ For if we have 
become united to the likeness of his death,” 

The death and resurrection of Christ’s 
natural body have their corresponding effects 
in His my: tical body “the blessed company of 


all faithful people.” The likeness of his death’? 
is their “death unto sin,” and “ the likeness of 
his resurrection” is their “new birth unto 
righteousness.” ‘These are both included in 
Baptism, by which the believer has been 
brought into living union with Christ’s mys- 
tical body, has become one by birth and 
growth (cvuduros) with it and with its 
essential properties, “the likeness of his death” 
and “ the likeness of his resurrection.” 

Some interpretors give a different turn to 
the passages ‘if we have been united with him 
by the likeness of his death.” But this con- 
struction requires an arbitrary addition to St. 
Paul’s words, which do not express, though 
they of course imply, a direct union of the 
believer with Christ Himself. 


we shall be also in the likeness of his resur= 
rection.]| ‘The A. V.givesthe sense correctly, 
and it is hardly possible to express in English 
the lively turn of the Greek (dAAd kai): 
oe then also of his resurrection we shall 
ey" 


“The likeness of his resurrection” is the 
“newness of life” imparted to us, as the gift 
of God, wrought by the same divine power 
which raised Christ from the dead. “ Because 
the work of his Spirit to those effects” (sancti- 
fication and life) “is in us prevented by sin 
and death possessing us before, it is of neces- 
sity that as well our present sanctification unto 
newness of life, as the future restoration of 
our bodies should presuppose a participation 
of the grace, efficacy, merit, or virtue of his 
body and blood” (Hooker, ‘ E. P.’ lib. v.c. lvi. 
§ 10. “It is not required that we should die 
the death of the body as Christ did, but to 
die as Isaac did in the similitude and figure 
of his death; that is, we should die to sin.... 
And as it is not required that we should die 
the death of the body in Baptism; so it is not 
to be expected that we should be forthwith 
raised unto that glory, whereunto He rose, but 
to (ste) be raised unto a similitude or likeness 
of it, that is, unto newness of life, which is 
the first resurrection. And of this resur- 
rection we shall not fail to be actual par- 
takers by Baptism, if we be rightly implanted 
into the similitude of His death; for so 
the Apostle’s words are” (Jackson, ‘Creed,’ 
x1) 17). 

aie the future (“ we shall be”) asin v. 2, 
is not to be understood of the future resur- 
rection, but expresses that which is morally 
certain to take place as a consequence of 
having been united to Christ in his death (see 
also Alford). 
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6 Knowing this, that our old man 
is crucified with Aim, that the body 
of sin might be destroyed, that 
henceforth we should not serve 
sin. 


ROMANS, VI. 


[v. 6—8. 


47 For he that is dead is "freed. 27 7st 


from sin. 

8 Now if we be dead with Christ, 
we believe that we shall also live 
with him: 





6. Knowing this.| Noting this. The 
knowledge here meant (ywackoyres) is not 
knowledge of a fact, simply as a fact (eiddres 
v. 9), but of the idea involved in it, a know- 
ledge which results from the exercise of the 
understanding (vods). 

The participle is closely connected with 
the preceding clause: our conformity to 
Christ’s resurrection must spring from, or 
at least be attended by, a right perception of 
the idea and purpose of our union with His 
death, as stated in what follows. 


our old man is crucified with him.|  -This 
is frequently interpreted as if the whole sin- 
fulness of the unregenerate man, or the whole 
sinfulness of our common nature derived 
from Adam, were personified under the name 
of “our old man.” But such a figure of 
speech falls far short of the vivid and intense 
reality of St. Paul’s thought. In Gal. ii. 20, 
a passage written only a few months before 
this, he says: “I have been crucified with 
Christ: and it is no longer I that live, 
but Christ liveth mm me.” Contrasting his 
former with his present state, the Apostle 
feels that he is like another being, and has 
undergone a change as complete as that of 
death ; his former self has passed way, he 
lives as anew man in Christ, and Christ in 
him. The “o/d man” is thus seen to be no 
abstraction or personification, it isour former 
self in the old corrupt and sinful condition; 
the figure lies in what follows. 


is crucified with him.| “Was crucified with 
him,” namely in Baptism, as the whole context 
requires. If St. Paul’s language seems ex- 
aggerated, it is because we who were bap- 
tized as unconscious infants can hardly 
realise what Baptism was to the adult believer 
in the Apostolic age. 

“The recipient—thus has St. Paul figura- 
tively represented the process—is conscious 
(a) in the baptism generally: “Now am I 
entering into fellowship with the death of 
Christ :” (4) in the immersion: ‘“ Now am I 
being buried with Christ :” (c) and then in the 
emergence: “Now I rise to the new life 
with Christ” (Meyer). 

that the body of sin might be destroyed.| As 
it is not “the man” simply, but the “ o/d 
man” that was crucified, so the purpose of 
that crucifixion was not that “the body” 
simply, but “ the body of sin” might be de- 
stroyed, 


This is the body of the old man that was 
crucified, that is to say, it is the natural body 
in its old condition, as the servant of sin. 

This relation of servitude is distinctly ex- 
pressed in the following words, “that we 
should no longer serve sin,’ and is 
fully developed in wv. 12-14, where nothing 
else than the natural body, and its members 
can possibly be meant. That which in Col. 
ii. 11 is called “the body of the flesh,’ because 
of the allusion to circumcision, is here called 
“ the body of sin,” because of the reference in 
this context to sin as a power reigning in the 
body (v. 213 vi. 1, 2, 12 ff). 

might be destroyed.| The body is to be 


destroyed, not in its material substance, but 


in its relation to sin: it is to be rendered as 
thoroughly inert, motionless, and dead, in re- 
lation to sin, as it is, by actual crucifixion, in 
relation to an earthly master. According to 
our Saviour’s emphatic language, the right 
eye is to be plucked out, and the right hand 
cut off from the service of sin. 


7. For he that is dead is freed from sin.] 
In ver. 6, as in John viii. 34, the sinner is re- 
garded as a servant or slave, who is crucified 
and dies with Christ, in order that he may 
no longer be enslaved to sin. This view of 
the believer’s relation to sin is now confirmed 
by the general maxim that death puts an end 
to all bondage, and slaves 


“once ferried o’er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos’d.” 
(Cowper, ‘The Task.’) 


The only difficulty of the verse is due to 
the brevity with which St. Paul compresses 
into one sentence the illustration taken from 
common life, and its application to our 
spiritual state. ‘As the slave when dead is 
set free from his master, so he that has died 
with Christ is freed from sin.” 

The word Sed:kaiwrae does not here mean 
“ justified ” in the dogmatic sense, but (as in 
Sirac. xxvi. 29: 00 StkarwOrjrerar Kdmndos 
dé duaprias), “released and emancipated 
from sin” (Cyril in Gcumenius); in Latin, 
“vindicatus in libertatem.” 

The context is full of this idea of emanci- 
pation from the slavery of sin (vv. 14, 17, 18, 
22), and from the power of law (vii. 1-6): 
and both these ideas are found in like se- 
quence in 1 Cor. vii. 21 and 29. 


8-14. The Apostle now turns to a new 





ve 9—11, | 


9 Knowing that Christ being raised 
from the dead dieth no more; death 
hath no more dominion over him. 


Io For in that he died, he died 
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unto sin once: but in that he liveth, 
he liveth unto God. 

11 Likewise reckon ye also your- 
selves to be dead indeed unto sin, but 





and peculiar feature of the case: the death, 
which delivers from the bondage of sin, is 
followed by a new life of liberty (vv. 8-11), 
which is not under sin’s dominion, but is to 
be devoted to the service of a new master 
(wv. 12-14). 

8. Now if we be dead with Christ, doc.] 
Read, “But if we died with Christ,” &c. 
Since Christ’s death has been to Him the 
prelude to a new life, we who have shared 
His death believe rightly that we are to share 
His life also. 

That the life here spoken of is a gift be- 
stowed by Christ’s grace, is well shown by 
Calvin on v. to, “ If he were only reminding 
us of a duty, his mode of speaking would 
have been this: ‘Since we have died with 
Christ, we ought in like manner to live with 
Him.’ But the word ‘ believe’ shows that 
he is discussing a doctrine of faith, founded 
upon promises, as if he had said, “ Believers 
ought to hold it certain that by Christ’s gift 
of grace (beneficio), they have so died accord- 
ing to the flesh, that the same Christ main- 
tains the ‘newness of life’ even unto the 
end.’” 

The future, “qwe shall live,” is not to be 
limited to the final resurrection, but shows 
what will necessarily follow, after our parti- 
cipation in Christ’s death. 

9. Knowing, ds’c.| Our belief that we shall 
live with Christ rests on our knowledge of 
the fact (<iddres), that He is alive for ever- 
more; we could have no assurance that we 
shall live with Him, unless we knew that He 
can never cease to live. Therefore St. Paul 
repeats the same important truth still more 
ermphatically : “death hath no more dominion” 
(literally, “is no longer master”) “over him.” 
Others who had been raised from the dead 
returned to that common life of men, in 
which death still had dominion over them; 
but with Christ it was not so; “Do not 
think, because He died once, that He is 
mortal; for this very reason He abideth 
immortal. For His death has become the 
death of Death; and because He died, there- 
fore He dieth no more; for even that death 
He died unto sin.” (Chrysost.) 


10. he died unto sin once] Christ was sub- 
jected for our sake to the power of sin, in 
so far that He endured all the evils that sin 
could inflict on one “ho did no sin.” This 
tyranny of sin (not His own, but ours) was 
permitted, through the counsel of God and 
Christ’s willing obedience, to compass His 


death: “ He humbled himself and became obedi- 
ent unto death” (Phil. ii. 8). 

But there sin’s power over Him ceased, 
because the purpose, for which it was per- 
mitted, was accomplished. ‘The sin of man, 
now that it has cost Him His life, can have 
no more power over Him: He died once for 
all “unto sin,” ie. His previous relation to sin 
came utterly to an end, He was withdrawn 
for ever from the power of sin, and therefore 
from the power of death. There are thus 
three points to be observed in Christ's relation 
to sin: 

(1) His life, as a conflict with, and a 
triumph over, sin, making Him as man per- 
sonally exempt from death. 

(2) His voluntary surrender, for the sins 
of the world, of a life not forfeited by sin of 
His own. 

(3) The effect of this voluntary submission 
to the chastisement of our sins, viz. His final 
separation from sin and death. Compare 
Hebrews vii. 27; ix. 25-28. 


but in that he liveth, he liveth unto God.] 
Christ’s earthly life was not exclusively a life 
unto God, but had also a certain relation of 
subjection to sin; but now the heavenly life 
“he liveth unto God,” wholly and exclusively. 
In Him the manhood taken into God, and 
perfected by suffering, lives only for its true 
end, “the glory of God.” It can, therefore, 
be no more subject to the usurped tyranny of 
sin and death: He “ dieth no more” (v. 9). 

We should remember that in the words, 
“he liveth,” we have the testimony of one 
who had seen the Lord. In the light that 
shone round Him by Damascus, he had re- 
cognised first a Divine presence, “ Who art 
thou, Lord?” and then came the astounding 
discovery that this living Lord was the per- 
secuted Jesus, which liveth, and was dead, 
and is alive for evermore. 


11. dead indeed unto sin.| The word “ dead” 
(vexpovs) here describes a continued state of 
death: as Christ died once for all unto sin, 
so the believer, once united to Christ, must 
regard himself as dead to the dominion of sin 
for ever. 


but alive unto God.| ‘The believer’s new 
life belongs wholly to God, and must be 
devoted entirely to His service: like Christ, 
whose life he shares, “ 4e liveth unto God” (v. 
10) a life, which beginning on earth in holiness, 
shall continue in heaven in glory and honour 
and immortality. 
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"Gr. 
arms, OY, 
weapons. 


alive unto God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

12 Let not sin therefore reign in 
your mortal body, that ye should 
obey it in the lusts thereof. 

13 Neither yield ye your mem- 
bers as ‘instruments of unrighteous- 
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ness unto sin: but yield yourselves 
unto God, as those that are alive from 
the dead, and your members as instru- 
ments of righteousness unto God. 

14 For sin shall not have do- 
minion over you: for ye are not 
under the law, but under grace. 





through Jesus Christ our Lord.| Read, 
“in Christ Jesus.” Conformity to the 
likeness both of Christ’s death unto sin, and 
of His life unto God, is to be attained not 
merely “through,” but “in,” Christ Jesus. 
It is the proper effect of “ baptism into his 
death” (v. 4), but an effect which can only 
be accomplished in those who realise and 
appropriate the grace bestowed on them; 2. e. 
who believe and account themselves to be 
dead unto sin, and alive unto God in Christ 
Jesus. 


12,13. The exhortation now advances 
from faith to practice: let your conduct 
prove that you really are such as you reckon 
yourselves to be, and that both negatively 
and positively. 

Let not sin therefore reign.| Let it no more 
have dominion ; for we died with Christ that 
we should no longer be sin’s slaves. “ Being 
called to reign with Christ, it is absurd to 
choose to become the captives of sin; as if 
one should cast off the crown from his head, 
and wish to be a slave to some demoniac 
beggar-woman clothed in rags.” (Chry- 
sostom. ) 

in your mortal body.| ‘The Spirit of Him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead, shall 
hereafter quicken also your mortal body; but 
as yet there is in its mortality a remnant or 
token of past bondage, and you are waiting 
for its redemption. Compare viii. 11, 23. 

mortal body.| ‘The only death from which 
Christ has not redeemed us, is the death— 
for a time—of the body; and the fact that 
the death of the body is still endured by man 
himself, gives more certainty and prominence 
to the truth that the death which we have 
already died in Christ is a death to the power 
of sin—a moral and sacramental death, which 
enfranchises our whole nature, body and 
soul, from sin’s dominion. For though death 
still reigns over the mortal body, the sting 
of death—which is sin—hbas ceased to reign, 
except through our own fault. 

that ye should: obey it in the lusts thereof] 
Read, with the oldest MSS., “that ye should 
obey the lusts thereof,” i.e. of the body. 
Lusts of the body there will be: for though 
the higher part of man—his spirit—is in 
Christ’s members already alive unto God 
{Vili 10), the body is still subject to death, 


and still exposed to the attacks of sin. See 
then that sin reign not in this mortal part, 
lest it should extend its usurpation thence to 
the immortal. 


13, Neither yield ye your members as in- 
struments of unrighteousness unto sin.| Sin 
fights for the mastery ; it calls out an army 
of the lusts of the body, and seeks to use the 
members, hand, eye, or tongue, as weapons 
wherewith the lusts may re-establish the rule 
of unrighteousness. “ Instruments” (é6m\a) 
mean weapons of war (John xviil. 3; 2 Cor. 
Br 4 CSCH)e 


but yield yourselves unto God.| The Greek : 


tense is changed: “Do not go on putting 
your members at sin’s disposal, but once for 
all present (xii. 1) yourselves, both body and 
soul, unto God.” 


as those that are alive from the dead.| A 
slight omission of superfluous words shows 
the connexion more clearly : “yield yourselves 
unto God as alive from the dead,” te. 
as men raised to new life in Christ, See 
Note at end. 


and your members, dyc.| As in the pro- 
hibition, so here again in the positive exhorta- 
tion, the more general thought is followed by 
the more special: yield yourselves to God, 
and yield your members as weapons of 
righteousness unto God. 


14. For sin shall not have dominion over 
you.| ‘The exhortation is confirmed by a 
promise: ‘‘ Be not discouraged by your own 
weakness from giving yourselves up to God’s 
service: your effort shall not fail, ‘for sin 
shall not be master over you.’ Sin will 
tempt and harass and ensnare, it will still be 
a powerful, dangerous, and too often vic- 
torious, enemy : but it shall have no authority 
over you; it shall not be your lord and 
master, disposing of you at will, and, as it 
were, of right ” (vi. 9; vii. 1; xiv. 9; 2 Cor. 
iv24.5 t Wim: viz 05): 

Sor ye are not under the law.| “under 
law.” As the principle of a covenant of 
works, law is the strength of sin (1 Cor. xv. 
56), and the occasion of its getting the 
mastery. But you have another Master, who 
rules not by law, but by grace. Christ Him- 
self was “ made under law,” in order that by 
His perfect obedience and atoning death, “ 4e 
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15 What then? shall we sin, be- 
cause we are not under the law, but 
under grace? God forbid. 
16 Know ye not, that to whom 
ye yield yourselves servants to obey, 


17 But God be thanked, that ye 
were the servants of sin, but ye have 
obeyed from the heart that form 
of doctrine "which was delivered ' 6: 


whereto 
you. ye were 


delivered. 


his servants ye are to whom ye obey ; 
whether of sin unto death, or of obe- 
dience unto righteousness ? 


18 Being then made free from sin, 
ye became the servants of righteous- 
ness. 





might redeem them that were under law, 
that we might receive the adoption of sons” 
(Gal. iv. 5). In other words, “that we 
might be brought ‘under grace, and so being 
freely pardoned, justified, quickened in Christ, 
and made one with Him, might be no longer 
servants of sin, but sons of God.” 


15. What then?] Are we to turn the 
grace of our God into lasciviousness (Jude 
4)? Are we to sin in hope of impunity, 
“because we are not under law, but under 


grace?” “God forbid.” 


16. The suggestion indignantly rejected in 
wv. 15, is now refuted by an appeal to truths 
which cannot be unknown to the reader; 
first, that he who habitually yields himself up 
to a slavish obedience, is in fact the slave of 
him whom he obeys (John viii. 34); and, 
further, that “0 man can serve two masters,” 
but must be the servant “either of sin unto 
death, or of obedience unto righteousness.” 
Observe that St. Paul puts the only two 
alternatives into the sharpest opposition by 
the aid of particles (rou, #), which are found 
nowhere else in the New Testament (see 
Donaldson’s ‘ Gr. Gr.’ § 552). 

The end, unto which the servant of sin is 
brought, is “‘death;” not here bodily death, 
for that is a result of Adam’s sin, from which 
not even the servants of God are exempt, nor 
merely moral death, which is sin itself, but 
eternal death. Compare vv. 21-23. 

“ Obedience” is used first in a general sense, 
but is limited the second time to the special 
sense of “ obedience to God,” and the end 
of such obedience is that “ righteousness,” 
which is equivalent to life eternal (i. 17) and 
so stands opposed to “ death.” 


17. The general truth stated in v. 16, is 
now applied to the Christians at Rome in 
their past and present state, the happy con- 
trast being vividly expressed in a burst of 
thanksgiving to God: ‘ardor pectoris apo- 
stolici” (Bengel.) ‘ 

Both the thought and form of expression 
are similar to Luke xv. 23, “ let us eat and be 
merry, for this my son was dead, and is alive 
again.” Compare Matt. xi. 25, and see Note 
at end of chapter. 


but ye have obeyed.| “but obeyed.” This 


simpler and more exact rendering brings the 
latter clause into closer connexion with the 
former, to which it allows its due emphasis. 
“Thanks be to God for your happy change 
of service: ye were servants of sin, but 
became obedient to the Gospel.” 

St. Paul’s thankfulness that they became 
God’s servants, is heightened by the remem- 
brance that they were servants of sin. 


Jrom the heart.| “For ye were not com- 
pelled nor forced, but willingly, and with 
eagerness turned away from sin.” This serves 
at once for praise and for reproof; for, after 
coming of your own accord, without any 
compulsion, what forgiveness, what excuse, 
could you get, for returning to your former 
state?” (Chrysostem.) 


that form of doctrine which was delivered 
you.| “that form of doctrine unto which ye 
were delivered,” ze. by God. 

The word rapadiSwpe is not uncommonly 
used of giving a child over to instruction. 
(Herodot. i. 73; Plat. ‘ Legg,” 811 E.) 

“the form of doctrine” means, in general, 
the teaching to which the Romans had been 
given over by Divine Providence on becoming 
Christians. But the word “form” (riézos) 
has been variously interpreted : 

(1) Christian teaching as “a mould into 
which we are put to be fashioned to its 
shape.” (Beza.) 

(2) The Pauline “type of doctrine” (ii. 
16; xvi. 25; Gal. ii. 2), which had been 
prevalent from the first at Rome. (Meyer.) 

(3) The Gospel as a definite form of 
teaching distinct from others, Jewish, heathen, 
&c. 

(4) “The form of sound words” (2 Tim. 
i. 13), or fixed and formal summary of 
Christian truth in which converts were in- 
structed. 

(5) Christian teaching as a rule or pattern 
of holy living. (Chrysostom, Gennadius, 
C£cumenius.) 

The last sense is the simplest, and agrees 
best with St. Paul’s use of rvmos (1 Thess. i. 
Wenwarlhess, ii. 95 Phill ii. 17 a dum) iv 
12; Tit. ii. 7), and with the context, which 
indicates obedience to moral and practical 
rules. 


18. Being then made free from sin.) “And 
re 
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19 I speak after the manner of 
men because of the infirmity of your 
flesh: for as ye have yielded your 
members servants to uncleanness and 
to iniquity unto iniquity; even so 
now yield your members servants to 
righteousness unto holiness. 





being made free, &o.” This is not a conclu- 
sion drawn from vv. 16, 17, but a more pre- 
cise and pointed statement of the happy 
change already asserted in v. 17. 


19. I speak after the manner of men because 
of the infirmity of your flesh.| The weakness of 
the flesh is not identical with its sinfulness, 
for even Christ shared all its weakness. But 
that which in Him was subject to His Spirit, 
and free from all sin, in us sinful men not 
only resists our spirit, but too often prevails 
over it, and that in two ways, both darkening 
the understanding and perverting the will. 
The meaning of the present passage depends 
on the question, which of these two effects, 
the moral or the intellectual, is here ascribed 
to “‘ the infirmity of the flesh.” 

(2) The ancient interpreters, Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, and others, connect this clause 
with what follows, and understand “ the in- 
tirmity of the flesh” as a moral weakness 
which makes it hard at first to live the life 
of Christian holiness: “I say what is mode- 
rate and within the power of men in general 
(avOpamwov, 1 Cor. x. 13): for I only bid 
you render such an obedience to righteous- 
ness as you formerly gave to sin.” 

(2) Photius, who is followed by most 
modern commentators, connects the clause 
with v. 18, as explaining the strong expres- 
sion, “ye were made slaves” (édovAwOyre) : 
“this is plain language taken from the 
common life of men, and not altogether an 
adequate description of your allegiance to 
Him ‘Whose service is perfect freedom :’ 
but I use it ‘ because of the infirmity of your 
flesh’ (a), which makes the life of righteous- 
ness seem to you at first painful and irksome, 
as a kind of bondage (Photius), or (4), which 
is a hindrance to your spiritual discernment. 
I therefore speak of ‘servitude’ (wv. 16-18), 
a thing belonging to the common life of men, 
to help you to understand that you are bound 
to devote yourselves entirely to God’s ser- 
vice.” In this last interpretation, (which is 
rightly adopted by Bengel, Meyer, &c.) “ the 
flesh,” i.e. the condition of the natural man 
(1 Cor. ii. 14; iil. 1) is the source of a weak- 
ness of understanding in things spiritual. 


On “the flesh,” see note on vii. 5. 
for as ye have yielded (ye yielded) your 
members servants to uncleanness and to iniquity 


ROMANS. VI. 


[v. 19—21. 


20 For when ye were the servants 
of sin, ye were free 'from righteous- 
ness. 

21 What fruit had ye then in 
those things whereof ye are now 
ashamed? for the end of those things 
zs death. 


unto iniquity.| The practical reason of my 
speaking about servitude is this, to exhort 
you to devote yourselves as fully to the life of 
righteousness as you did to the life of sin. 


your members.| Compare v.13. Sin is here 
presented under a double aspect, as “ unclean- 
ness” defiling the man, and “iniquity” 
(avopia) violating God’s law: the subjection 
of the members to these ruling forces leads 
“ unto iniquity” as the practical result. 

unto holiness.| “unto sanctification.” 
“ Holiness” is the moral quality to be ac- 
quired: but “sanctification” (dy:acpds) 


includes the sanctifying act or process, as» 


well as its result; see v. 22; 1 Cor. i. 30; 
r Whess. iv. -35/:4,.75) 2 esau tar ranmer eenicls 
ii. 157; Sl ebisxus 149 1 bet dae 

20-22. Reason (ydp) for the exhortation 
of v. 19, drawn from the results of either 
service. 


20. For when ye were the servants of sin, 
ye were free from righteousness.| “For when 
ye were servants of sin, ye were free 
of righteousness:” z.e. free in relation to, 
free from the service of ri,hteousness. No 
irony, but a statement of fact, full of deep 
moral pain (Meyer). You did not then 
attempt to serve two masters (comp. wv. 16), 
but gave yourselves wholly to the service of 
sin. What then was the result (vw. 21)? We 
thus see that v. 20 prepares the way for what 
follows (Meyer). 


21, What fruit had ye then .... | “What 
JSruit therefore had ye then”, ... “There- 
fore,” i.e. in consequence of this undivided 
service of sin (v. 20). 


in those things whereof ye are now ashamed.| 
We find even in the earliest versions and 
commentators different ways of connecting 
this clause with the context. 

1. According to A. V., St. Paul asks “what 
fruit,” Ze. what profit or reward had you at 
that time, from things done in the service of 
sin, at the very thought of which you are 
now ashamed? You had none: for the end 
of those things is death. Sin pays no other 
wages (v. 23), and sin’s service has no other 
fruit. 

2. The question is simply, “ what fruit had 
ye at that time?” and the answer, “ Things 
whereof ye are now ashamed, for the end of 


| Gr. to 
righteous 
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Vv. 22—23.] 


22 But now being made free from 
sin, and become servants to God, ye 
have your fruit unto holiness, and 
the end everlasting life. 


ROMANS. VI. 


23 For the wages of sin Zs 
death ; but the gift of God is 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 





them is death.” Your only fruit consisted in 
the sinful gains or pleasures, of which you 
are now ashamed, because you have become 
aware of their real nature, that they lead to 
that death which is the opposite of “ everlast- 
ing life” (w. 22). 

Either interpretation yields a good sense, 
but the former construction is the more 
natural and simple. 


22. But now being made free from sin, and 
become servants to God.| A double contrast 
to their former state described in wv. 20: 
emancipated from sin’s service, they have been 
made servants to God. The same strong 
word as in v. 18 (SovAwOyvar) is used again: 
but instead of servants “to righteousness,” he 
now says “servants to God,” thinking already 
of Him as the Giver of everlasting life. 

ye have your fruit unto holiness.| “Unto 
sanctification:” see note on dy:acpds, v. 19. 
The first fruit of dedication to God’s service 
is not here described as “sanctification,” but 
as something that tends “unto sanctifica- 
tion.” This is either the baptismal grace of 
“newness of life” (v. 4), or its product, that 
practice of good works which promotes and 
establishes “ sanctification.” Compare “the 
fruit of the Spirit,” Gal. v. 22. 

and the end everlasting life.| You have 
your present fruit unto sanctification, and 





ADDITIONAL NOTES 


5. Stpupvros—born together, Plato, ‘’T heaet.’ 
p. 157; ‘Republ.’ X. p. 609, A; 3 Macc. iii. 22; 
—cognate, kindred, Plato, ‘ Leges,’ x. p. 207. 


6. the body of sin.| The interpretations are 
manifold. 

1. “ The whole mass of sin.” But capa 
in the sense of “mass” is applied only to 
material things, as water or metal (Aristot. 
Probl. xxiii. 7, § 1, xxiv. 9, §3), not to things 
immaterial, as virtue or vice. 

2.*The essence, or substance, of sin” 
(Baur), as Aristotle calls the Enthymeme the 
cpa, or substance of rhetorical proof (‘R het.’ 
DOTS) 2) , 

Bo ie periphrasis for “sin” (Photius, 
Schéttgen, &c). But in this usage cpa is 
applied only to persons and only in poetry. 
None of these three senses suit the context 
or St. Paul’s usage. ; ; 

4. “ Sin represented as having a body,” in 


you have also as the end of your service 
“everlasting lifes” see On i. 7; v. 21. It is 
clear that “everlasting life” being here called 
“the end” is regarded in its future aspect: 
and yet St. Paul says, “ye have it” now, ie. 
ye have it as a future, but assured result, 
the consummation of your present life in 
Christ. 


23. For the wages of sinis death.| “Wages” 
(6\vowa) properly, as in Luke iii. 14; 1 Cor. 
ix. 7; 2 Cor. xi. 8, a soldier’s rations or pay. 
Having spoken in vv. 12, 13, of sin reigning, 
and of weapons, he continues the figure of 
military service. But ydpucpa means simply 
“a gift of grace,” not a military donative 
(Tert. ‘de Resurrectione Carnis, 47; Chrys.). 


but the gift of God.| Sin only pays hard 
wages, but God gives of His free grace what 
no service could earn. 


eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.] 
“eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
God’s gift of eternal life is not only bestowed 
through Christ, but is iz Christ as its abiding 
source, and can only be enjoyed in union 
with Him (see 2 Tim. i. 1, 9, and Note on 
vill. 1). 

The doctrine of sanctification in this chap- 
ter, and that of justification in ch. v., both end 
in the same triumphant conclusion. 


OUeULEIS) On Tiesa yen 2 We 


order to carry out the metaphor of the cruci- 
fixion of the old man (Olshausen), 

5. “Sin represented as a body made up of 
many members,” in accordance with the 
figurative interpretation of “the old man” (wv. 
6), and with Col. ili. 5 (but see note there). 
In this interpretation, “the body of sin” is 
only another name for “the old man,” or 
rather for its concrete form” (Hodge: so 
Chrysostom, Philippi, &c.). 

6. In opposition to all these figurative in- 
terpretations we take “the body of sin” to 
mean the natural body so far as it is the 
servant of sin (Meyer, De Wette, Alford). 

Objection (a): The body as the seat of sin 
cannot be meant, because this can only be 
annihilated (karapyn@7) by natural death. 

Answer (1). This objection does not apply 
to “the body as servant of sin,” which is here 
St. Paul’s view as shown by punkére Sovdcver. 

Answer (2). The sense assigned to kas 
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tapynOy ‘ annihilated” is forced, its true 
meaning being explained by rod prkére 
SovAeverv, 

Objection (6). .The following cdpna Oynrdv 
in v. 12, cannot determine the meaning of 
cpa ths dzaptias, being found in a different 
connection, 

Answer. It is found in precisely the same 
connection, the service of sin. 


13. The various reading—ooei for as— 
adopted by Tisch. (8), Tregelles, Lachmann, 
&c., with ~» AB GC, is thus explained by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (Cramer’s Cat.) : 
“ The most marvellous thing is that he says, 
‘as if alive from the dead,’ shewing that he 
does not demand from them the reality, but 
the imitation, according to their power. For 
hereafter they will be “alive from the dead ;” 
but now he says, “as (as) alive from the 
dead,” instead of “imitating that as much as 
possible.” 

The variation might easily arise from the 
scribe repeating part of the following éx. 


17. Reiche, Fritzsche, Meyer, and others 
limit the cause of thanksgiving to the words 
jre SovAot THs duaptias, to which they ascribe 
the pregnant sense, “ye were, but are no 
longer, the slaves of sin.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


I No law hath power over a man longer than 
he liveth. 4 But we are dead to the law, 
7 Yet is not the law sin, 12 but holy, just, 
good, 16 as Tacknowledge, who am grieved 
because I cannot keep it. 


7 NOW ye not, brethren, (for I 
speak to them that know the 





CuaAp. VII.—DELIVERANCE FROM THE 
BONDAGE OF LAW AND OF SIN. 


1-6. The union of the believer with Christ 
is compared to a second marriage. ‘This 
general idea naturally divides itself into three 
parts: (1) the dissolution of the former 
marriage; (2) the new marriage; (3) its 
fruits. 

The believer, released from the law by 
dying in fellowship with the death of Christ, 
is free to enter into a new union with the 
risen Christ, in order to bring forth the fruits 
of holiness to God’s honour. 


1. Know ye not.| Rather, Or are ye 
ignorant, brethren, for I am speaking 
to men that know law. On the meaning 
of “know,” i. e. understand (ywackovow), 
see note on vi. 6. “Or,” omitted in A. V. 
here, as in vi. 3, introduces a necessary 


ROMANS. 


VAGe 


[v. I—2. 


This use of the Substantive Verb is well- 


known in Latin: 
‘Fuimus Troes, fuit Ilium et ingens 
Gloria.’. (Verg. Ain. ii. 325.) 
‘Magnum manet Ardea nomen, 
Sed fortuna fuit.’ (vii. 413.) 


In Eurip. Troad. 582, mpiv mor’ jpev and 
Hec. 284, kaya yap qv mor adda viv ovk ctw 
érz, the cessation of a former state is expressed 
not by #v, but by the words which accom- 
pany it: and the same is true of this passage, 
and Eph. v. 8, 7re yap more oxdros, viv de Pas 
év Kupi@, where the antithetical connection of 
the clauses is perfectly clear, and the insertion 
of pév is quite unnecessary, the more so on 
account of the emphatic position of jre. See 
Jelf, ‘Gr. Gr’ § 767, 3,and Winer, ii. 652, EK. T. 


21. Kapmov éyewy may mean to bear fruit, 
as in v. /., Nah. ill. 12, ovxat Kapmovs éxoucat, 
Gen. i. 29, EvAov 6 Eyer ev EavT@ Kaproy, and 
perhaps Sap. iil. 1, e&e« kKapmov ev emioKxory 
Wuxav. 


But this meaning cannot be forced (as by. 


Alford) on St. Paul’s use of the expression in 
i. 13, vi. 21, 22. That xapzos does not al- 
ways mean in N. T. “ actions, the fruit of the 
man considered as the tree,” but the fruit of 
his actions, is clear from Phil. i. 22, rovro 
}Lou Kapmros épyou. 


law,) how that the law hath do- 
minion over a man as long as he 
liveth ? 

2 For the woman which hath an 
husband is bound by the law to her 
husband so long as he liveth; but if 
the husband be dead, she is loosed 
from the law of her husband. 


alternative: either you admit the truth of 
my assertion, that you are no longer under 
the law (vi. 14 ff), but have been set free 
from sin and become servants to God having 
your fruit unto holiness (vi. 22), or else 
you must be ignorant of what I suppose you 
to know, the nature of law, namely, that 
the law has power over the person subject to 
it for his lifetime, and no longer. This prin- 
ciple is not confined to the Mosaic law, either 
in fact or by the terms here used; yet it is 
clear, from the whole tenor of the argument, 
that St. Paul is thinking of the Mosaic law, 
and assumes that it is known to his readers. 
Compare Gal. iv. 21. 


2. The law of marriage affords the most 
complete and striking illustration of the 
general principle that the power of law lasts 
as long as life lasts, and no longer; it 
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v.34.) 


3 So then if, while Aer husband 
liveth, she be married to another 
man, she shall be called an adul- 
teress: but if her husband be dead, 
she is free from that law; so that she 
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is no adulteress, though she’ be mar- 
ried to another man. 

4 Wherefore, my brethren, ye also 
are become dead to the law by the 


body of Christ; that ye should be 





also serves to introduce the comparison, in 
v. 4, of the union between Christ and the 
believer to a new marriage. 


is bound by the law to her husband so long 
as he liveth.| Rather, Is bound to the 
living husband by law (see 1 Cor. 
vil. 39). 

loosed.] “Discharged:” it is most im- 
portant to mark the identity of the word 
(xarnpynra) here rendered “ /oosed,” and in 
v. 6 “delivered; it is found also in Gal. 
v. 4, where it is vigorously rendered by 
Wyclif: “ye are voided away from Christ.” 
On the death of her husband the wife 
ceases to be a wife; her status as such is 
abolished and annulled, in the eye of the 
law; she dies to the law, and is thus dis- 
charged from its prohibition of another 
marriage. 

“The law of the husband” means the 
law concerning the husband. Particular 
laws are constantly thus defined by the 
genitive of the person or thing to which 
they refer, as “the law of the leper” (Lev. 
xiv. 2), “the law of the Nazarite” (Num. 
vi. 13). See also Num. v. 29, where the 
LXX have the same Greek words which 
St. Paul uses here to describe the wife 
(wmravdpos yuvn). 

Thus “the Jaw of the husband,” includes 
all that the law of God, as revealed in the 
O. T., sanctions or forbids concerning mar- 
riage; its natural basis is the original Divine 
institution (Gen. i. 27; ii. 21-24); its formal 
enactment is the Seventh Commandment ; 
its interpretation the written, or unwritten, 
regulations concerning adultery (Lev. x. 10), 
divorce (Deut. xxiv. 1; Matt. v. 27-32; xix. 
3-9), and remarriage (Deut. xxiv. 4; Gen. 
xxv. 1; Ruthi. 9). 


3. So then if, doc.) Rather, So then 
while her husband liveth she shall be 
called an adulteress if she be married 
to another man: but if her husband die, 
she is free from the law, that she be xo 
adulteress, though she be married to another 
man. In this order, the parallelism of the 
original is clearly seen, and each clause has 
its due emphasis. ‘The words “that she be 
no adulteress” express not merely the result, 
but the purpose, of the freedom conse- 
quent upon the husband’s death ; and this 


- purpose is the most essential and significant 


part of the analogy, as we see in the 


application (w. 4), “ that ye should be married 
to another.” 


4. Wherefore, my brethren, ye also are be- 
come dead.| Rather, So that, my brethren, 
ye also were put to death to the law 
through the body of Christ,in order that 
ye might le marricd to another. 

“So that” (dare) introduces a conse- 
quence of that general principle of law, 
which has just been exemplified in vv. 1-3. 

The address “ my brethren,’ repeated so 
soon after v. 1, is suited to an argument 
which primarily concerns the Jewish Chris- 
tians, St. Paul’s brethren according to the 
flesh. 

“Ye also” means “ye as well as the wife 
in the illustration.” 

The phrase “were put to death” (eOava- 
T&Onre) indicates a violent death, namely the 
crucifixion of the old man with Christ (v1. 6) 
for thereby the believer himself died to the 
law, by which he was previously bound. 
Compare Gal. ii. 19, “I through law died to 
law, that I might live unto God. Iam cruci- 
fied with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” 

St. Paul’s application of the figure is quite 
clear, if we follow his own guidance. 

The wife represents that inmost self, or 
personality, which survives all changes, moral 
or physical, and retains its identity under all 
conditions of existence. 

The first husband is “our old man” (Wi. 
6), and as long as “ the old man” was alive, 
we were under the law. 

The death of the first husband is the 
crucifixion of “our old man” with Christ. 
The wife set free by her husband’s death, 
and herself made dead to the law of the 
husband (karjpynrae dio rod vopou Tod avdpds, 
v. 2), answers to the soul set free by the 
crucifixion of “ the old man,’ and itself there- 
by made dead to the law (eOavaraOnre Te 
vouo, V. 43 and karnpynOnpev and Tov YOMOv, 
wv. 6). 

The purpose of the freedom thus acquired 
is the same in your case, as in hers, “that 
ye might be married to another, to him 
who was raised from the dead.” 

The interpretation of the passage thus 
turns upon the recognition of the fact, that 
St. Paul here already introduces a distinction 
(which we shall find running through the 
whole chapter), between the very self, the 
avros éyo, and its successive moral states, 
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sions. 


married to another, even to him who 
is raised from the dead, that we 
should bring forth fruit unto God. 

5 For when we were in the flesh, 
the 'motions of sins, which were by 
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[v. 5—6. 


the law, did work in our members to 
bring forth fruit unto death. 

6 But now we are delivered from 
the law, 'that being 
we were held; that we should serve staz 





b] 


personified as “ the okd man,” and “the new 
man.” 

The words, “through the body of 
Christ,” do not refer to His mystical body, 
with which we are incorporated, but to the 
natural body, which was put to death upon 
the Cross; into that death of Christ we are 
baptized, and thereby it becomes the means 
of our death “to the law.” Compare note 
on v. 5, and Col. ii. 14, 20. 

This participation in Christ’s death has 
been fully established, and its significance 
explained, in c. vii Here, as there, the 
union in death becomes the source of union 
in the new life of the risen Christ. The best 
comment is 2 Cor. v. 14, 15: “If one cred 
for all, then all died: and he died for all, 
that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto him which died 
Sor them, and rose again.” 


that ye should be married to another.| ‘The 
A.V. “be married” is quite correct: for in 
the passages usually cited from the LXX 
(Lev. xxii. 12, 13; Ruthi. 12; Ezek. xxiii. 4) 
the phrase yiyvea@ai dvdpi) is applied to mar- 
riage, not to promiscuous intercourse. Here 
also the context limits the meaning to mar- 
riage; and the comparison of the union be- 
tween Christ and the believer to a marriage 
is familiar to St. Paul (2 Cor. xi. 2; Eph. 
V. 25, 29). 

The purpose of this “spiritual marriage, 
and unity betwixt Christ and His Church,” 
(and consequently the final purpose of our 
release from the law), is “that we should 
bring forth fruit unto God.” It is to God’s 
honour, as our Creator, Redeemer, and 
Lord, that souls wedded to Christ should 
not remain barren, but be fruitful in good 
works, in holiness and love. 


5. The necessity for the new marriage 
confirmed by contrasting its fruits with those 
of the former union. 


When we were in the flesh| The word 
“ flesh” is used by St. Paul with many dif- 
ferent shades of meaning, which are classified 
in the note on the word wapé in the Intro 
duction, § 9. Here as a state in which be- 
lievers once lived, but live no longer, “ the 
flesh” is regarded, not in its physical but in 
its ethical quality as opposed to “ the spirit,” 
and that, not only as the seat of moral weak- 
ness and temptation, to which believers are 
still subject, but as the sphere of dominant 


sinful affections to which believers have died 
in Christ. “When we were in the flesh” is 
thus equivalent to, “when we were united 
to our old man,” or, “when we were in the 
body of sin: ” compare vi. 6. 


the motions of sins.| Margin, “ the passions 
of sins” i.e. the passive impressions or “a ffec- 
tions” (Gal.v. 24), which are naturally excited 
by their proper objects, and if unrestrained 
move us to sinful actions: see Butler’s ‘ Ana- 
logyqebe nc. 55p. 022- 

which were by the law.] So long as “ we 
were in the flesh,’ united to “ our old man,” 
the law had dominion over us (vw. 1). How 
the sinful passions are occasioned by the law, 
St. Paul explains in vv. 7, 8. 

did work in our members| ‘The passive 
affections of the soul become in their turn 
motives working on the will, and through it 
in the members (eye, hand, tongue, &c.), ‘to 
bring forth fruit unto death,” ie.to Cause us 
so to act as to subject ourselves to the power 
of death, death being understood as in vi. 21. 
Others compare Jas. i. 15, and make the sin- 
ful affections themselves bear fruit. See the 
Additional Note on the word evnpyeiro at the 
end of the chapter. 


6. But now we are delivered from the law.]| 
Rather: But now we have been dis- 
charged from the law: the Greek word 
being the same as in w. 2, “ She is loosed (dis- 
eharged) from the law of her husband.” 


that being dead, wherein we were held.} 
Rather: by dying to that wherein we 
were held: see note at the end. 

When “our old man was crucified with 
Christ,” we ourselves, like the wife in the 
figure, died to the law (#. 4), which had 
hitherto had dominion over us by virtue of 
the unhappy union between ourselves and our 
old sinful nature. 

As the Apostle, in girding himself up to the 
great argument which is to follow (wv. 7-25), 
has shown in a remarkable allegory by what 
right and in what manner we are delivered 
from the dominion of the law, it was natural 
for him, when indicating here in v. 6 the exact 
thesis of this most important discussion, to 
declare, in language derived from the preced- 
ing allegory, not only the fact of our liberation 
from the bondage of the law, but also by what 
right and reason we are liberated, namely, 
“ by having died to the law in which we were 
held” (Reiche, ‘Comm. Crit.’) 
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dead wherein pasts, 
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in newness of spirit, and not iz the for I had not known Must, except! Ove 

oldness of the letter. the law had said, Thou shalt not boa 
7 What shall we say then? Js covet. 

the law sin? God forbid. Nay, I 8 But sin, taking occasion by the 

had not known sin, but by the law: commandment, wrought in me all 

that we should serve] S80 that we serve: Rather, Nay, sin I knew not, save 


a statement of the actual result, as in vi. 22. 

Believers serve God in a new state, the ele- 
ment of which is “spirit,” ze. the life and 
power imparted to them by the Holy Spirit : 
this “eqness of spirit” is the direct and em- 
phatic contrast (Obs. ov, not py) to “oldness 
of letter,” ze. the old and obsolete state of 
bondage to the law regarded in its letter 
as demanding an obedience which it does 
not enable us to render. Compare 2 Cor. 
iii. 6. 

This “oldness of letter” was necessa- 
rily a state productive of sin (wv. 5); and this 
thought forms the point of connection for 
what follows in v. 7. 


INFLUENCE OF LAW ON THE CON- 
FLICT OF FLESH AND SPIRIT. 


7-25- 


Laying aside allegory, St. Paul now en- 
ters upon a profound psychological analysis 
of the work of the law in the heart. This 
analysis is based upon his own experience, as 
indeed it must be in order to have any truth 
or value. ‘The use of the first person singular 
is therefore no rhetorical form, no personifi- 
cation of the human race or of the Jewish 
people. It is Paul himself speaking of him- 
self throughout : but of himself not as differ- 
ing from other believers, but as an exemplar 
and type of what is common to all. He 
deals, not with what is accidental and pecu- 
liar, but with what is essential, so that his 
experience is recognised by every believer as 
his own. 

The extreme views thus set aside are that 
(1) only St. Paul’s individual experience, (2) 
only an ideal struggle, is here described. We 
retain all that is true in these opposite views, 
in saying either that St. Paul describes his 
own experience so far as it was essential and 
common to all, or that he describes the 
general experience so far as it had been 
realised in his own case. 


7. Is the law sin?] Having implied in 
v.5 that the law is an occasion of sin, St. Paul 
anticipates a thought that might naturally 
occur to the mind of a Jewish Christian: Is 
the law itself sinful? Is the sin, of which it 
is the’ occasion, inherent in its own nature? 
He makes the question more emphatic by 
using “sin” instead of “ sinful:” see vill. 10, 
2 Cor. v. 21. 

Nay, I had not known sin, but by the law.) 


through law: for of lust also I had no 
knowledge, if the law had not said, Thou 
shalt not lust, 

To the false notion just rejected, St. Paul 
now opposes his own experience of the real 
effect of the law, which is to expose sin in 
its true nature. The direct opposition is 
well expressed in A. V. by the emphatic 
“ Nay.” Compare iii. 31, vil. 13, xi. 11, in 
all which passages, as here, dAXa introduces 
the contrary notion to that which is rejected 
in pun yévorro. 

“through law.” Throughout this pas- 
sage St. Paul’s purpose is to vindicate the Law 
of Moses (6 vouos): yet when he is stating a 
principle common to law as law, he omits 
the article, as in this clause; compare vv. 8, 
9, and ili. 20. 

The conditional rendering, ‘I had not 
known,” is unnecessary: St. Paul states the 
fact that he came to know sin as sin, only 
through the law. 

This he confirms (yap) by further (re) ex- 
plaining that he had no practical knowledge 
of lust until the law forbade it, but sin took 
occasion thereby, and brought* about lust. 
“‘ Even without the law there is desire in man, 
but not yet in the ethical definite character 
of desire after the forbidden” (Meyer). 

The commandment selected is not merely 
a sample of the rest, but contains a principle 
that underlies and embraces them all, a prin- 
ciple which, by forbidding the indulgence of 
desire, provokes a sinful opposition of the 
will. 

Two kinds of knowledge are here ex- 
pressed by two different Greek Verbs: the 
former (€yvwv) is applied to the abstract 
metaphysical notion of sim, the latter (Sev) 
to the sensible experience of strong and per- 
verse desire as a fact first brought under 
observation, when the dormant propensity 
was roused by the prohibition of the law. 
The latter verb is often best rendered by 
“wist,” as in Luke ii. 49; Joh. v. 13. 


8. The mysterious perversity of man’s will 
(“ Nitimur in vetitum semper, cupimusque 
negata,”) is provoked to opposition by the 
commandment: an occasion, or rather a 
start, and impulse (afoppn) is thus given, of 
which sin, the power lurking unknown in the 
heart, takes advantage, and works through 
the commandment to produce every lust 
which that forbids, See Prov. ix. 17, and note. 
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manner of concupiscence. For with- 
out the law sin was dead. 


g For I was alive without the law 


ROMANS. VII. 


[v. 9—10. 


once: but when the commandment 
came, sin revived, and I died. 
10 And the commandment, which 





concupiscence.| Rather “lust” as in wv. 7. 
The introduction in A. V. of different words 
“ Just,” “covet,” ‘ concupiscence,” obscures the 
clear sense of the original. By “lust” (ém- 
Ovpia) is meant, not the natural desire in 
itself, but the perversion of this desire into a 
conscious opposition to a righteous law. 


For without the law sinwas dead.| Rather, 
“For without law sin is dead.” The state- 
ment is expressed in the most general terms 
as an universal truth, though St. Paul has in 
view no other application of it, except to the 
law of Moses. Compare ill. 20, iv. 15, v. 13. 

Sin is called ‘‘ dead,” not as being simply 
unknown (Aug.), but because, though born 
with us, it is seemingly still-born, till roused 
and stimulated into activity. So in Jas. il. 26, 
“ faith without works is dead also.” 


9. For I was alive without the law once.] 
Rather, “But I was alive without law 
once.” The emphatic “‘ I” stands out already 
in contrast to the “sin that dwelleth in me,” 
v. 20. I was alive, St. Paul means, not only 
in the full enjoyment of natural life, but in 
all the freedom of an untroubled conscience. 

But when? Not in paradise (Theodoret), 
nor in the time before Moses (Chrysostom), 
for St. Paul is not speaking of the human race 
personified, and therefore not of Adam or the 
Patriarchs, but of his own experience: nor yet 
in a pre-existent state (Celsus and Hilgen- 
feld), of which the Scripture knows nothing. 
If any definite time is indicated, the Apostle’s 
thoughts seem to turn back to his early 
years, with their short dream of 


‘Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood.” (Wordsworth.) 


This moral unconsciousness is not limited 
to childhood: it may pass undisturbed into 
the form of legal righteousness, as in the rich 
young ruler, who, when brought face to face 
with the Commandments, could say, ‘ A// 
these have I kept from my youth up: what 
lack I yet?” ‘This seems to have been for a 
time the case with St. Paul, who tells us that 
he was “as touching the righteousness that is 
in the law blameless” (Phil, iii. 6). 


but when the commandment came.| In this 
state ‘ without law,” the specific command- 
ment already mentioned in wv. 7, “ Thou shalt 
not lust,” had not yet presented itself to the 
individual conscience as a restriction of 
natural propensity: but when it came as the 
word of God quick and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, suddenly all was 
changed. 


sin revived] Sin came to life again, 
resuming the active power which properly 
belongs to it, but had been lying dormant. 
“ And I died.’ ‘TVhere is a deep tragic pathos 
in the brief and simple statement: it seems 
to point to some definite period full of pain- 
ful recollections. When or how Saul first 
began to feel the condemning power of the 
Law, we know not: but in a nature so strong 
and- earnest as his, neither childlike uncon- 
sciousness nor untroubled complacency can 
have been of long continuance. Already 
in the Pharisee, living according to the 
straitest sect of his religion, we may discern 
the intense but unavailing effort to satisfy by 
outward observance the demands of a holy 
and heart-searching law. When he became 
“@ blasphemer, and persecutor, and injurious” 
(1 Tim. 1. 13), a misguided zeal for God. 
must have been goaded into fury by the 
sting of an uneasy conscience and the terrors 
of the Law. Some such desperate moral 
struggle seems to be intimated, as Philippi 
suggests, in our Lord’s words, “ It is hard 
for thee to kick against the pricks” (Acts 
xxvil. 14). While the outward fury, and the 
inward strife were both raging with unabated 
fierceness, the sudden great light, and the 
accusing voice, flashed conviction upon the 
soul and subdued the strong proud will. 
That was the decisive moment of the struggle 
upon which the Apostle looks back when he 
says, “the commandment came, sin came to 
life again, and I died.” 

“Sin’s death,” writes Calvin, “is man’s 
life : conversely sin’s life is man’s death.” 

The death which St. Paul here says he had 
died is to be understood in accordance with 
ver. 8, “Sin, taking occasion by the command= 
ment, wrought in me all manner of lust.” 
I thus became consciously and in the fullest 
sense a sinner, and knew that I had no true 
life in me (cf. vi. 21, 23): that I was dead in 
God’s sight, dead in the absence of all power 
to work righteousness, dead in the conscious- 
ness of deserving God’s wrath and condem- 
nation: I knew that there was begun in me 
a moral and spiritual death, which was a fore- 
taste of eternal death. “ With the sense of 
guilt, the sense of the penalty of death made 
its appearance: ... this sense does not 
distinguish between physical, spiritual, and 
eternal death.” (Lange.) 


10. And the: commandment, which was 
ordained to life, I found to be unto death.| 
“ And the commandment which was unto 
life, this was found for me fo be unto 





v. 1I—13.] 


was ordained to life, I found to be 
unto death. 

11 For sin, taking occasion by the 
commandment, deceived me, and by 
it slew me. 


12 Wherefore the law is holy, 


ROMANS. VIL. 


and the commandment holy, and 
just, and good. 

13 Was then that which is good 
made death unto me? God forbid. 
But sin, that it might appear sin, 
working death in me by that which 





death.’ The commandment was “unto 
life,’ because it had the promise attached 
to it, “that the man which doeth those things 
shall live by them” (x. 5). For though ex- 
ternal obedience had only a promise of 
temporal reward (“days long in the land,” 
Ex. xx. 12), yet such passages as Lev. 
Xvlii. 5, Deut. v. 29, 33, Ez. xx. 11, contain 
promises which an Israelite of spiritual 
mind would naturally and rightly expand 
to meet all the fulness of his desires. In 
the words, “The commandment —this 
was found,” the repetition of the subject 
increases that tragic emphasis of the sentence 
on which Chrysostom comments: “He did 
not say, It has become death, or, It brought 
forth death, but, It was found; expressing 
thus the strange and surprising incon- 
sistency.” 


11. The first words are the same as in 
v. 8, except that their order is changed: sin 
as the guilty element is placed foremost, 
giving emphasis to the thought, “ It was sin, 
not the commandment, but sin, that by the 
commandment deceived and slew me.” The 
emphasis is increased by the repetition “‘ by the 
commandment deceived and by it slew me.” 

There is an evident allusion to Gen. iii. 13: 
“ The serpent beguiled me.” Compare 2 Cor. 
X13 1 Dim. it. 14. 

Sin’s deceit consists in presenting the object 
of desire as a good, though when obtained it 
at once proves to be az evil. Compare James 
i. 14; Eph. iv. 22; Heb. iil. 13. 


slew me.| Not merely showed me that I 
was in the way to death, but wrought death 
in me. Compare note on v. 9. 


12. Wherefore.| “So that.” The logical 
inference from vv. 7-11, is expressed as an 
actual consequence. 

Holiness is first asserted as a characteristic 
of the whole law, and then more fully and 
specifically of the commandment, “ Thou shalt 
not covet:” because this has been described 
above as offering an occasion for the increased 
activity of sin. 

The epithets, “ holy, and just, and good,” 
are not merely a rhetorical accumulation, 
meaning that the commandment is altogether 
good ; each word has its appropriate sense in 
relation to the context. 

The commandment is holy as an utterance 


of God’s holy will, forbidding all impure and 
unholy lusts. It is “just,” or righteous, as 
demanding only an obedience which, if per- 
fectly rendered, would constitute man’s right= 
eousness. It is “ good” in its aim, as tending 
to man’s temporal and eternal good, being 
ordained “unto life” for them that obey it. 
This interpretation of “good,” is made certain 
by the way in which St. Paul explains and 
vindicates, in v. 13, his assertion that the 
commandment is “ good.” 


13. The Apostle has given, in v. 12, the 
first side (wév) of an intended contrast be- 
tween the law and sin; but, instead of com- 
pleting the antithesis at once (“but sin...”), 
he “goes off” at the word “ good,” to meet 
an objection which might be urged against 
the goodness of the commandment, as an 
inference from his statement in wv. 10, “the 
commandment whicod was ordained to life, I 
Sound to be unto death.” 


Was then that which is good made death 
unto me?| ‘The answer to this question sup- 
plies what was at first intended to form the 
second part of the contrast between the law 
(v.12) and sin: God forbid! But sin (became 
death unto me) in order that it might be 
shown to be sin (cf. v. 7), by working 
death to me through that which is good.” 
The Divine purpose in allowing sin to work 
death through the law is, that sin may exhibit 
itself in all its hatefulness, in perverting what 
is good to evil. This purpose is repeated 
with great force in a parallel clause, which 
forms an emphatic and solemn close: “that 
Sin might become exceeding sinful 
through the commandment.” 


“ Become” is stronger than “appear ;” in 
working death sin becomes in act, and in 
objective reality, what it has always been 
according to its nature (see iil. 4, and Meyer 
thereon). 

“ Observe the bitter, climactic, sharply and 
vividly compressed delineation of the gloomy 
picture” (Meyer). But observe also that 
God’s law is vindicated, and the guilt of 
man’s death rightly fixed on sin; this is the 
only ray that as yet shines through the dark- 
ness. But the light grows stronger in the 
distinction between “ my true self,’ and the 
“ sin that dwelleth in me,’ which forms the 
subject of the next paragraph, 


Sah) 
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is good; that sin by the command- 


ment might become exceeding sinful. 


14 For we know that the law is 
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[v. 14—15. 


spiritual: but I am carnal, sold under 
sin. 





14-25. St. Paul now confirms (ydp) his 
vindication of the law and exposure of sin by 
a profound analysis of the operation of sin in 
man; as his argument in vv. 7-13 was based 
on the distinction, “not the commandment, 
but sin taking occasion by the command- 
ment;” so here it is based on the deeper 
distinction, “ Not I, but sin that dwelleth in 
mess 

“Hitherto he had contrasted himself, in 
respect of his whole being, with the divine 
law; now, however, he begins to describe a 
discord which exists within himself” (Tho- 
luck). 

The true self vindicates the law, even while 
indwelling sin resists it. 


14. For we know that the law is spiritual.] 
“Test any one should suppose that the law 
was the cause of these evils, he first puts 
forward his vindication of it with full force, 
not only acquitting it of blame, but weaving 
for it a rich crown of praise. And this he 
presents not as a favour from himself, but as 
an expression of general consent; as though 
he had said, This is an acknowledged and 
manifest truth, that the law is spiritual, so far 
from its being the cause of sin.” (Chry- 
sostom.) 

Compare ii. 2, ili. 19, for similar appeals 
to the general religious consciousness of his 
readers. 

St. Paul does not call the law “ spiritual” 
simply as being akin to the higher spiritual 
part of man’s nature—an interpretation wholly 
forbidden by the direct contrast and opposi- 
tion in which he presents the law as spiritual, 
and himself as carnal. 

The law is regarded throughout as God’s 
law—compare vv. 22, 25—and is “ spiritual,” 
as being in its essential moral nature, like 
the spiritual part of man, akin to the Divine 
Spirit. This is the only meaning that satis- 
fies the context; for it is precisely this 
Divine spirituality that rouses the opposi- 
tion of the carnal tendency of man’s nature, 
though it is approved by the law of the mind 
(wv. 23). 

Other interpretations express for the most 
part, not the exact truth stated by St. Paul, 
but other truths connected with it as con- 
ditions or consequences; e.g. “the law was 
written by Divine inspiration” (‘Theodoret). 
It is “a teacher of virtue, and enemy of 
vice” (Chrysostom). ‘ It requires a sort of 
heavenly and angelic righteousness, pure and 
unblemished” (Calvin). ‘It requires that 
every thought of man should answer to God’s 
thought: and God is a Spirit” (Bengel). 


but Tam carnal.| See Additional Note on 
odpé, Introduction, § 9. 

According to the reading now generally 
accepted, the word here rendered “ carnal” 
(cdpxwvos) does not mean “ fleshly” in ten= 
dency, but “‘ made of flesh.” The “flesh,” i.e. 
the unspiritual portion of man, has become 
so predominant over the rest, that it virtually 
forms the substance of his whole nature, moral 
as well as physical: “I am of flesh.” 

This is the Pauline mode of expressing, 
That which is born of the flesh, is flesh (John 
iii. 6). The Pauline expression of “ That 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit,” follows 
in c. vill. (Meyer). 


sold under sin.| Compare 1 Kings xxi. 25. 
“ Ahab, which did sell himself (LXX was 


sold) to work wickedness ;” and Isaiah 1. 1, | 
“ Behold for your iniquities have ye sold your-* 


selves (LXX to your iniquities were ye 
sold).” 

The man is thus described as having been 
brought under the dominion of sin as com- 
pletely as a slave under the power of the 
master to whom he has been sold. 

A slave that has been sold is more wretched 
than a home-born slave; and man is said to 
have been sold, because he had not been a 
slave from the beginning (Bengel). Slavery 
to sin is not the rightful condition of our 
nature. The reason for using the passive 
form rather than the active “I have sold 
myself,” is seen in v. 23. 


15-17. The statement, “I am sold under 
sin,” is now confirmed (yap) by an explana- 
tion of the nature and cause of this moral 
bondage. The consequent relation of the 
true self (éy#) to the law is seen in wv. 16, 
and its relation to sin in v. 17. 


15. For that which I do I allow not.) 
Rather, For that which I perform, I know 
not. The slave obeys his master without 
heeding the result of the act which he per- 
forms; so “I,” says the Apostle, do not 
discern the true nature and moral bearing of 
that which I perform at sin’s bidding. The 
moral sense is not wholly lost nor inactive, 
but it is confused and overpowered, and so 
rendered ineffective. “I am in darkness, I 
am dragged along, I am abused, I am tripped 
up, I know not how.” (Chrysostom.) 

Calvin rightly prefers the meaning, “I 
know, I understand, I recognise,” to that 
which is expressed in A. V., “I allow.” The 
margin has “I know.” Approval may accom- 
pany recognition, but it is never directly 
expressed by the word here used. 





15 For that which I do I ‘allow 'Grénow. 


‘ 


— 


i ae 


v. 16—18,] 


not: for what I would, that do I 
not ; but what I hate, that do I. 

16 If then I do that which I 
would not, I consent unto the law 
that zt is good. 
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17 Now then it is no more I that 
do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. 

18 For I know that in me (that 
is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no good 
thing: for to will is present with 





“¥or he that is mastered by pleasure, or 
intoxicated with the passion of anger, has not 
a clear discernment of the sin. But, after the 
subsidence of the passion, he receives the per- 
ception (aitcnawv) of the evil.” (Theodoret.) 

The total suppression of a slave’s conscience 
is well illustrated by such passages as Plautus, 
‘Capt’ IL. i. 6, “ Indigna digna habenda sunt, 
herus que facit;” Petronius, ‘Satyr.’ 75, “Non 
turpe, quod dominus jubet ;” Seneca, ‘Con- 
trov? iv., “Impudicitia in ingenuo crimen est, 
in servo necessitas, in liberto officium ;” and 
Pindar, ‘Fragm.’ 87, ov 8 dvdyka may Kadov, 
his excuse for the female slaves dedicated to 
the service of Venus Urania at Corinth. See 
Boissier, ‘La Religion romaine,’ II. 346, and 
Allard, ‘ Les Esclaves chrétiens,’ p. 136. 

for what I would, that do I not ; but what 
I hate, that do I.| For I practise not 
that which I wish; but what I hate, 
that I do. The A. V. obscures the mean- 
ing in two ways: 

1. By throwing the negative of the former 
sentence from the first place to the last, and 
thereby excluding the relative clause from its 
influence. Vv. 15-17 describe the course of 
evil action to which the will does not consent: 
in ver. 18 we come to the will to do good 
which cannot fulfil itself in act. 

2, By using the same word “do” to 
translate two different Greek verbs, of which 
the former (mpdooa, “ago,” Vulg.) implies 
a conscious pursuit and aim in the person 
acting, while the latter (sou, “ facio, ” Vulg.) 
describes merely the outward or objective 
act, which may be mechanical and uncon- 
scious: see 1, 32. 

Both these verbs refer to the action in its 
process, while that which is used in the first 
‘clause of the verse (karepydCopat, “ operor,” 
“perficio” v. 18, Vulg.) refers to the comple- 
tion or result. 

A paraphrase may now help to make the 
Apostle’s meaning clearer to the English 
reader. ‘I amin bondage under sin ; for like 
a slave I perform what sin enforces, without 
recognising the true nature of the act: for I 
follow not out in practice any good impulse 
of my will, but in a blind unreasoning way I 
do that which in my conscience I hate.” 

The natural conscience even in Aeathens 
uttered similar declarations : 

kad pavOdve wey ofa Spay wéAAw Kaxd 
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(Euripides, ‘Medea,’ 1074.) 


and— 
‘¢ Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.”—Ov. ‘ Met.’ vii. 
( Wordsworth.) 


16. If then I do.]| Rather, “But if Ido:” 
a further step in the argument. The emphasis 
is on “ I would not,” which expresses a posi- 
tive unwillingness or dislike, corresponding 
to “I hate” in v. 15. But why does St. 
Paul not retain the same phrase, “I sate” ? 
Because the strong utterance of his own 
vivid experience might not be fully appro- 
priated by all; and the more measured phrase 
thus forms a surer, and yet sufficient basis for 
his inference: if I do evil unwillingly and 
with dislike, I in my moral will or conscience 
consent to the law that forbids the evil, and 
affirm “ that it is good.” The word rendered 
“ good” (xaddv) is not the same as in v. 12: 
here it is not the beneficent aim of the law 
which was ordained unto life, but its moral 
beauty and excellence that is asserted. Com- 
pare note on 1 Pet. ii. 12. 


17. Now then it is no more I that do it.] 
“But now it is no more I that per- 
form it.’ As. 16 determines the relation 
in which I as a whole stand to the law, so 
this verse concludes that the real agent in 
bringing the evil to completion is not the 
true “I” (éyo expressed) “but the sin that 
dwelleth in me.’ Thus the emphatic ‘“ I,” 
the true self, the innermost conscience, is 
distinguished from another “ me” in which 
sin dwells, and which is more closely defined 
in the next verse as “ my flesh.” 

Augustine’s words in reference to the 
struggle between flesh and spirit in the pro- 
cess of his conversion are equally applicable 
here: “I was myself in both; but more 
myself in what I approved, than in what I 
disapproved,” Confess. viii. 5 (Tholuck). 

It is now almost universally admitted that 
the expressions “ow,” and “no more,” are 
not temporal, distinguishing the speaker’s 
present condition from his former state before 
grace, but Jogical: “this being the case 
“ now”), there is no room left to say it is I.” 
Compare 1 Cor. xiv. 6; xv. 20; and Rom, 
vii. 20; xi. 6; Gal. iii. 18 (Lightfoot). 


18-20. The power of sin nas been shown 
in vv. 15-17 from the inability of the true self 
to hinder what it disapproves; the same is 
shown now from the inability of the true self 
to carry out into action what it desires. 
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me; but how to perform that which 
is good | find not. 

19 For the good that I would I 
do not: but. the evil which I would 
not, that I do. 

20 Now if I do that I would not, 





The parallelism of the two arguments is 
marked by the repetition of the same con- 
clusion in the same words in v. 17 and v. 20. 


18. For I know that in me, (that is, in my 
flesh,) dwelleth no good thing.| ForI know 
that there dwelleth not in me, that is 
in my flesh, any good. A proof of the 
reality of indwelling sin (wv. 17) is furnished 
by experience of the absence of good: ina 
moral being, if good dwells not, sin must 
dwell (Lange). 


for to will is present with me.] It is 
essential to a just interpretation of the 
passage that the Apostle’s language con- 
cerning the will towards good should be 
weighed with moderation and candour. He 
does not use a word expressing the deliberate 
and final choice which is immediately fol- 
lowed by action (rpoaupeto Oa, 2 Cor. ix. 7); 
nor a word expressing a conscious preference 
and purpose (SovAopmar): but Ow, which 
simply means “ I am willing.” 

‘The connection, however (especially such a 
word as &vr7dopar), implies something more 
than a cold assent of the understanding. The 
sense of moral discord has been roused: the 
inward anguish, so vividly painted in wv. 24, 
could not arise without some emotion of the 
will, some kind of feeble longing and wishing 
for good, which yet is very different from the 
earnest decisive willing which passes at once 
into action. 


is present with me.| Lit. “Lies before 
me,” ready at hand. St. Paul takes a survey, 
as it were, of his equipment for the moral 
warfare: the will (such as already described) 
is there present and ready, but the perform- 
ance not. 


but how to perform that which is good I find 
not.| If we omit “TI find” (evpicxw) with 
modern critics, we must render thus: but 
not to perform that which is good. 


19. Proof that the will is not accompanied 
by the power of performance (76 8¢€ xarepya- 
CeaOat rd Kaddv ov, v. 18). This verse, 
however, is not a mere repetition of v. 15, 
as the description of the inefficiency of the 
will is here intensified by a distinct conscious- 
ness of the moral nature of the objects pre- 
sented to it, both of the good that is left un- 
done and of the evil that is done. 


20. See notes on v.17. If the emphatic 
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[v. 19—22, 


it is no more I that do it, but sin 
that dwelleth in me. 
21 I find then a law, that, when I 
would do good, evil is present with me. 
22 For I delight in the law of 
God after the inward man: 


ey# in the first clause is retained, with Tis- 
chendorf but not Tregelles, it must be taken 
with ov déko. Now if I do that which “I” 
would not, it is no more “I” that perform it. 


21-23. The results of vv. 14-20 are now 
summed up. 


21. I find then a law, that, when I would do 
good, evil is present with me.| Rather: “I 
find therefore this law for me who wish 
to do the good, that to me the evil lies 
close at hand.” ‘This law,’ literally ‘the 
law,’ i.e. the constant rule of experience, 
that the evil is at hand. 

“ This experience is very significantly called 


a “Jaw,” because it expresses not an acci-~ 


dental and transient phenomenon, but a neces- 
sary and constant one.” (Philippi.) 

“The law” here meant is substantially 
the “Jaw in the members” (v. 23), being 
defined as “the law—that to me the evil 
lies close at hand.” This definition 
accounts for the use of the Article, and the 
rule that 6 vdyos means the Mosaic Law, 
except where its meaning ts otherqwise defined 
by accompanying words, is fully satisfied. 

This interpretation is strongly confirmed 
by wv. 22, where “the Jaw,” in the usual 
sense, is called “ the law of God,’ to distin- 
guish it from this other law in man. 

The repetition of the emphatic Pronoun, and 
its unusual position in the first clause (ré 
Oédovre euor), give great prominence to the 
thought that the self-same “I” is the subject 
of these opposite experiences, the wish to do 
good and the intrusion of evil. Compare the 
words of St. Augustine quoted above on v. 17. 

The explanation of rév yéuoy as defined by 
6ru x. rt. A. is maintained by Cornelius a 
Lapide, Estius, Calvin, Alford, Weiss in his 
revised edition of Meyer’s Commentary 
(1881), Godet, and Oltramare. 

The A. V. expresses the same general sense, 
but without due regard to the exact order 
and construction of the original: See other 
interpretations of this obscure and much dis- 
puted passage in the note at end of chapter. 


22, 23. The moral discord just described is 
now more fully illustrated by a vivid picture 
of both its opposite elements. 


22. For I delisht in the law of God after 
the inward man.| ‘The rendering needs no 
improvement : attempts have been made to 


ee 


a 


Vv. 23—24.| 


23 But I see another law in my 
members, warring against the law of 
my mind, and bringing me into cap- 
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tivity to the law of sin which is in 
my members. 
24 O wretched man that I am! 





express the meaning of the compound verb 
more closely: “I rejoice with the law of 
God” (Meyer); “I rejoice with others in the 
law” (Van Hengel): “I rejoice with myself 
in the law:” (Philippi). But these are doubt- 
ful and unnecessary refinements, not de- 
manded by the usage of the word: see 
Eurip. ‘ Rhesus,’ 958, ‘ Hippolytus,’ 1286. 

This “ delight in the law” differs from 
% consent,” v. 16, aS belonging to the sphere 
of feeling rather than of intellect: it thus 
expresses a stronger moral sympathy with 
what is good. 


the inward man.| It is now admitted by 
all candid and competent interpreters that 
this expression is mot in itself equivalent to 
“the new man” (Eph. iv. 24, Col. ili. 10), or 
“new creature” (2 Cor. v.17, Gal. vi. 15): 
it indicates the “ mind” (voids, v. 23 and vw. 
25), “the spirit of man” (1 Cor. ii. 11) as 
contrasted with “ the outward man,” the body 
or flesh (2 Cor. iv. 16). This “hidden man 
of the heart” (1 Pet. iii. 4), without which 
man would not be man, is the spiritual, will- 
ing, reasoning being, in which the regene- 
rating power of the Holy Ghost begins to 
form “ the new man,” Eph. iti.16. ‘The con- 
text only can decide whether “the inward 
man” is regarded in his natural or in his re- 
generate state. 


23. another law.| Rather, “a different 
law:” the word (érepos) not only distin- 
guishes but often contrasts, as in Gal. i. 6. 
This other law stands opposed to “ the law 
of God,” and “the members” in which it has 
its seat to “the inward man.” 

the law of my mind.| What he had be- 
fore called the will to do good, he has here 
named “ the law of the mind:” which law of 
the mind in its own proper action agrees 
with and consents unto “the law of God.” 
On the other hand, the impulses (appetites) 
of the body and the desires of the flesh he 
calls the “Jaw in the members” (Origen). 

The “mind” (vots) is here as usually in 
the N. T. the moral reason, the faculty by 
which good and evil are discerned, the will- 
ing as well as the thinking faculty: “when 
by the divine law man has attained to a con- 
sciousness of good and evil, there arises in 
him a conscious will for the good:.... the 
subject of this will is his yods.” (Delitzsch, 
‘Biblical Psychology,’ p. 212.) 

The yvods is properly an organ of the 
mvedpa, a part of man’s spiritual nature; but 
in that warfare of which the Apostle speaks 
it is conquered and taken captive to “ the law 


of sin that is in the members,” and so is 
termed “the mind of the flesh” (Col. ii. 18). 

Some commentators distinguish here four 
laws. So Origen, Methodius, Ewald, De- 
litzsch (‘ Bibl. Psych., p. 445). 

“ See,” says Photius, in Gcumenius, “how 
we are set round with laws diametrically 
opposite. For the first pair flow in upon us 
from without, the one inviting to do good, 
z.é., the evangelical law (the law of God), 
the other calling us aside to evil, that is the 
conflicting law of the wicked one. But the 
other pair are within and occupy (cvvéyo) 
the soul; one the law of the mind implanted 
m us by the Creator and leading towards 
the better course, but the fourth, which is 
also ‘the law of sin, is hardened in us be- 
cause of the habituation to sin.” 

This interpretation, and the more recent 
modifications of it, are inconsistent with St. 
Paul’s expression, “the law of sin which is in 
my members,’ the last words of which show 
beyond all question that “ the law of sin” is 
no other than “ the law in the members” above 
mentioned. 

It was necessary to characterise this law 
according to its true nature, and therefore 
instead of “ bringing me into captivity to itself,” 
he has written “to the law of sin which is in 
my members” (August. ‘de Nupt.’ i. 30: so 
Meyer, Philippi, Tholuck, Photius). 

The objection of Van Hengel, that the law 
which leads man captive cannot be the same 
to which he is made captive, is answered by 
the very figure employed, a warrior making 
his enemy a captive to himself. 

The variation ¢€v rd voum ths dwaprias, 
accepted by Tischendorf and Tregelles on 
indecisive testimony, makes no greater dif- 
ference in the sense than “captive in the 
law ” instead of “ captive to the law.” 


24. The misery caused by this inward con- 
flict and captivity wrings from the heart a wail 
of anguish and a cry for help. ‘The question, 
“Who shall deliver me?” expresses not only 
eager longing, but also an almost hopeless 
feeling of the difficulty of finding a de- 
liverer. 


the body of this death.| The other ren- 
dering, “this body of death,” destroys the 
emphasis laid upon the nature of “this death,” 
i.e., of the death which I feel within me, and 
which I have just described: the desire is 
not to be released from the body simply as 
being mortal, but from the body as the seat 
of this shameful and miserable death of sin 
(vv. 9-11, 13, 22). See note at end. 
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1 Or ts who shall deliver me from 
ody of 


death 


"the body 
of this death? 
25 I thank God through Jesus 
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a 
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[v. 25. 


Christ our Lord. So then with the 
mind I myself serve the law of God ; 
but with the flesh the law of sin. 





The parts of this verse answer closely to 
the preceding : 

“T am acaptive. Who shall rescue me?” 
“ Captive to the law of sin in my members. 
Who shall deliver me from the body by which 
I am enslaved to this deadly power of sin?” 


25. I thank God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.| “Thanks be to God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” ‘This is to be preferred as 
both the shortest reading (ydpis instead of 
evxuptaTa@, OY 7 xdpis TOU Geov), and the one 
which best explains the origin of the others : 
see note at end. 

The language is abrupt, and the sense in- 
completely expressed, no direct answer being 
given to the question, “Who shall deliver 
me?” ‘This abruptness is, however, in itself 
a proof of genuineness, answering as it does 
most naturally to the outburst of anguish in 
v. 24, and to the sudden revulsion of feeling 
with which the Apostle turns to view his 
actual present state in contrast to his former 
misery. 

‘The cause of thankfulness is not expressed, 
which is “quite after the manner of lively 
emotion” (Meyer); but a thanksgiving offered 
to God “through Jesus Christ” implies that 
He is the author of the redemption so vehe- 
mently desired. 


So then with the mind I myself, b'c.] It is 
better to keep the order of the original, 
‘which puts an emphasis on adros eya, “So 
then I myself with the mind,” &c. If 
Christ is my deliverer, it is implied that ‘“ 7 
myself” without Christ cannot get beyond 


the state of distraction and self-contradiction 
already described in vv. 14-23. This in- 
ference from the immediate context (apa ody) 
is thus at the same time a summary recapitu- 
lation of the whole passage. “‘ The law of God” 
and “ the law of sin” have both been men- 
tioned above in vv. 22, 23, each with its 
article: here the articles are omitted in order 
to bring out more clearly what each law is 
in its nature and quality, the one “a law of 
God,” the other “a law of sin.” 

The proposal of Lachmann, Van Hengel, 
and others to transfer this latter part of 
v. 25, and put it immediately after v. 23 is 
against all authority, and would destroy the 
proper sense of avros eyo, which is only 
brought out by contrast with Ova “Ineod 
Xpiorov. 

With the proposed transfer, the process qf 
the Apostle’s thoughts would be strictly 
correct and logical, but how tame in com- 
parison with the sudden outburst of emotion 
expressed in the actual text! At the crisis 
reached in v. 23 there is first an irrepressible 
burst of anguish, and then a sudden revulsion 
of thanksgiving as the Apostle for a moment 
breaks away from the miserable past to the 
happy present, and then in the close of the 
verse returns more calmly to the general con- 
clusion of his long description. 

It is a much disputed question whether St. 
Paul in this chapter describes the conflicts of 
an unregenerate or of a regenerate man. The 
true answer is given by Dean Jackson (ix. 52) 
in two words, “ inter regenerandum,” “ in the 
process of regeneration.” 





ADDITIONAL NOTES on gz, 1, 5, 6, 21, 25. 


ale ep doo xpdvov Ci. Hofmann is right 
in maintaining against Meyer that the em- 
phasis of thought | (as of position) is on ¢4, and 
appealing in proof to v. 2, r@ (@vru dvdpi. See 
also v. 3, C@vros. 

Meyer tries to defend his view by urging 
that “the very expression écoyv shows that the 
emphasis is on id dvov xpovoy, meaning ‘all 
the time that,’” but this is hypercritical and 
erroneous. 

The fuller thought, “so long as he liveth 
and no longer,” far from being utterly irrele- 
vant, is absolutely required. St. Paul’s con- 
tention is not merely that the Jew, as such, 
was bound by the law all his life, but more 
particularly that by death he was set free 
from it. 


This is clear also from vi. 7, “ For be that 
is dead is freed from sin,” 


5. Ila@jpara in this ethical sense occurs in 
the N. T. only here and in Gal. v. 24. 

It is used by Plato (eg. ‘Phedo, 79 D: 
kal rovTo TO TaOn pa ppdynors cohen) and 
Aristotle (‘ Eth. Eudem.’ II. ii. 2, 3: kara re 
ras Ouvdpes Tov maOnpdarav Ka” as os 
mabyrexol éyovrat, kal kara ras ees, Kad’ as 
™mpos ra adn Tavra héyovra T@[Hrou?| maoyeuv 
mows i) dmadeis etvat), indifferently of all emo- 
tions, and as equivalent to mdéos, though 
this latter word is more commonly applied to 
evil affections: compare Rom. i. 26; Col. 
ill. 5; 1 Thess. iv. 5. 

evnpyeiro. See Aristot. ‘ Eth. Lud.’ II. ii, 1, 
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where he shows that 460s, which grows out of 
60s, is acquired by being often moved in a 
certain way, and so at length the energy or 
active 700s, ro évepynrixdy, is formed, 

Chrysostom takes éynpyeiro in a Passive 
sense, “were wrought in our members,” as 
showing that “ the evil is derived from another 
source, from the thoughts that work, not from 
the members that are wrought upon.” 

The Passive occurs in Polybius, I. xiii. 5; 
IX. xii. 3, 7: xili.9; Jos. Ant. Jud. lib. XV. 
¢. v. § 3, 1. 40, Dindorf: in all which passages 
it is used of the operations carried on in war. 

A careful consideration of all the examples 
in the N. T. (1 Thess. ii. 13; 2 Thess. ii. 7; 
2 Cor. i. 6; iv. 12; Gal.v.6; Eph. iii. 20; 
Col. i. 29; Jas. v. 16) seems to show that the 
‘Middle sense is everywhere preferable to the 
Passive. 

The Active voice is used of an external or 
independent agent; the Middle, of a power 
already belonging to the Subject in whom it 
works. 


6. The A. V. is formed on the reading 
drro8avdvros, which has no MS. authority, but 
was introduced into the printed text by Beza, 
who erroneously inferred from the comment 
of Chrysostom that he had that reading before 
him. 

tod Oavarov is the reading found in the 
Greek-Latin uncials D E F G, in the Latin 
Versions It. and Vulg. (exc. Codex Amiatinus 
“morientes”), in the Latin Fathers, and in 
copies mentioned by Origen (or Rufinus), 
who, however preferred doOavévres, “sed 
hoc, id est, ortui est verius et rectius.” Meyer 
rightly regards it as “a gloss, having a practi- 
cal bearing on rot vdyuov, which has dispos- 
sessed the participle regarded as disturbing the 
construction.” Reiche thinks rod @avdrov was 
substituted for dmo@avdvres, as supplying an 
easy reference for éy @. 

amoGavovres has a superabundant weight of 
authority (Reiche), and is confirmed by the 
peculiarity of the construction, dmodavdévres 
év @ katevyopeba, which is difficult, but by no 
means to be rejected as either contrary to 
Greek usage or void of a suitable sense. It 
has been variously rendered. 

(a) We have been discharged by death from 
the law wherein we were held: Rickert, De 
Wette, &c. This rendering gives excellent 
sense, but is forbidden by the position of 
dmroOavovres. 

(b) We have been discharged from the law 
by dying in that wherein we were held, i.e. in 
our old man (Forbes). ‘This, too, gives a good 
sense, but there is nothing in the immediate 
context to suggest that the antecedent to be 
supplied is ‘ our old man.” 

(c) We have been discharged from the law 
by dying in him in whom we were held, i.e. in 
Christ. 


This construction has no support in the 
immediate context, and the meaning attributed 
to karevydueOa is unusual and inadmissible. 

(d) We have been discharged from 
the law by dying unto that wherein we 
were held, i.e. to the law, in whose grasp we 
were. 

This last construction, which gives the 
same sense as (a), is adopted by Meyer, 
Reiche, &c., and is much to be preferred. It 
states in accordance with the preceding alle- 
gory the mode in which we were released 
from the law, namely by dying to it. 


21, This passage is regarded by Chrysos- 
tom and other Greek Fathers as “a dark 
saying,” and is given up by some modern 
commentators as hopelessly unintelligible. 
These interpreters, both ancient and modern, 
have in fact made for themselves an insuper- 
able stumbling-block, by insisting that rov 
vonoy must mean the Mosaic Law. It will 
be sufficient to give a few specimens of the 
explanations thus attempted, which for the 
most part refute themselves. 

(a) Chrysostom and the Greek commenta- 
tors generally, instead of interpreting the pas- 
sage, almost rewrite it with unwarrantable 
additions: “I find the law helping and en- 
couraging me, who wish to do good, but am 
in want of help, because evil is present with 
me.” 

(b) Fritzsche and others govern rév vépoy, 
not by etpicxe but by woveiv, and make “the 
law” identical with “the good”; “I find 
that to me who wish to do the kaw, that is the 
good, evil is present.” 

(c) Ewald, on the contrary, identifies “ the 
law” with “the evil”: “I find therefore that 
the law, when I desire to do the good, /ies at 
hand to me as the evil,” 

(d) New complications are introduced by 
Meyer: 

“Toy véyov is to be understood of the 
Mosaic Law, and joined with 7G Oédovtt, 
mozety is to be taken as Infinitive of the pur- 
pose (Buttmann, newt. Gr., p. 224), and dre 
k. T. d. aS object Of evpicxw (comp. Esr. ii. 26): 
it results to me, therefore, that, while my will 
is directed to the law, in order to do the good, 
the evil lies before me.” 

While Meyer justly terms other views, 
which he rejects, “forced expedients,” and 
“ tortuous explanations,” he is surprised that 
his own interpretation should be regarded 
as “ harsh” (Delitzsch), “forced” (Philippi), 
“ strange and meaningless” (Hofmann). 


25. The variation in the readings is in- 
structive : 

(1) xdpis 6 OeG +B Thebaic. 

(2) x. d€ 7G Geq N* C*, some cursives, 
Memphitic. 

(3) 1 xdpus Tou Geod ~DE, de, vg. 
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(4) 7 1X TOD Kupiov FG, fg. 

(5) evxapioTo TO Od NFAKLP, cursives, 
Syriac. 

The excellence of the Vatican Codex (B) 
is here conspicuous. Its reading, though 
apparently found inno other known manu- 
script, and supported only by one version, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1 They that are in Christ, and live according 
to the Spirit, are free from condemnation. 
5, 13 What harm cometh of the flesh, ©, 14 
and what good of the Spirit: 17 and what of 
being God’s child, 19 whose glorious deliver- 
ance all things long for, 29 was beforehand 
decreed from God. 38 What can sever ws 
Srom his love? 
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|v. i—2. 


and a few citations in the Fathers, is unques- 
tionably genuine: it alone explains all the 
others. For example, the reading of the 
Textus Receptus (etxapicr@) may be readily 
traced to a combination of yapis with the 
syllables which precede and follow it in the 
original reading (ovyapiort@). 


HERE is therefore now no 
condemnation to them which 
who walk 


are in Christ Jesus, 
not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit. 


2 For the law of the Spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death. 








CuHAp. VIII NATURE OF THE DELI- 
VERANCE ANTICIPATED IN ST. PAUL’S 
TRIUMPHANT THANKSGIVING IN VII. 25. 


1-11. Condemnation under “the law of sin 
and death” is abolished by “the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” 


1, therefore] An inference from the thanks- 
giving in vil. 25, as is shown by the word 
“now,” meaning “now that a deliverer has 
been found in Christ Jesus, like the “ zow” 
in vii. 6. 

This connection is made certain by v. 2, 
which expressly asserts the deliverance as the 
cause why “there is now no condemnation,” 


to them which are in Christ Jesus.| “To 
be in Christ” does not mean in St. Paul’s 
writings “‘to be dependent on Christ” (a 
common classical usage), nor merely (as 
Fritzsche tries to prove) to be His follower or 
disciple, as Pythagoreans or Platonists were 
followers of their several masters. It implies 
that living union which Christ Himself first 
made known: “ Because I live, ye shall live 
also. At that day ye shall know that Iam in 
my Father, and ye in Me, and Tin you” (John 
xiv. 19, 20: compare John xv. 4-7). 

This union with Christ is frequently de- 
scribed by St. John as “‘ being in Him”: x John 
KISS, Oneatinar Reh ati CVAD Aig PXer 

The same expression is found in 1 Pet. 
ili. 16; v. 10, 143; but is especially character- 
istic of St. Paul’s writings, being applied by 
him both to churches (Gal. i, 22; 1 Thess. 1. 
13 li. 143 iv. 16; 2 Thess. i. 1) and to indi- 
viduals (1 Cor. 1. 30; 2 Cor. v.17; Eph. i. 1; 
ii. 10, &c.). What St. Paul affirmed at Athens 
of all mankind in their natural relation to God, 
that ‘in Him we live and move and have our 
being” (Acts xvii. 28), he applies in a higher 
sense to the spiritual union of believers with 


Christ. In Gal. iii. 26-28, we see both the 
inward and outward means of this union, 
namely, faith and baptism. 

In speaking of this union, St. Paul never 
uses the name “ Jesus” alone nor first, but 
gives prominence to the Divine dignity and 
saving power of “ Christ” (Van Hengel). 

“Ttis a point not of opinion, but of belief, 
that the Son of God did take our nature upon 
Him, not only to the end that He might lay it 
down for our ransom, or suffer for us in the 
flesh, but to the end withal that, having suf- 
fered for us according to His humanity, He 

might by it unite us unto Himself as He is God 
in amore peculiar manner than our human 
nature without such union to His human 
nature was capable of” (Jackson, ‘On the 
Creed,’ b. xii.). 

This union is represented under various 
figures as that of the vine and its branches, 
the foundation and the building, the head 
and the members: in this passage the context 
(v. 2 compared with vii. 4, 6, 25) suggests 
“the spiritual marriage and unity betwixt 
Christ and His Church.” 

The words, “who walk not after the Stesh, 
but after the Spirit, ” are rejected by all critics 
as a gloss brought from wv. 4. ‘The inter- 
polation is of very early date. 


2. For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin 
and (of) death.| “The law of sin and of death” 
from which man is set free must clearly be 
that to which he has been previously in capti- 
vity, namely, “the law of sin in the members” 
(vii. 23), which is also a law of death, as 
already implied in vii. rz. 

This being a power within the man, the 
law which is opposed to it, and overpowers it, 
must also be an inward power. Thus the 
law of the Spirit of life” is not the Gospel, 
nor its plan of salvation, neitheris it “the 
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3 For what the law could not Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 


do, in that it was weak through and 'for sin, condemned sin in the pels coe! 
. . ce 
the flesh, God sending his own flesh: Jor sin. 





law of the mind” (vii. 23), which has been 
already proved powerless against the flesh; 
but it is the life-giving power of the Holy 
Ghost, ruling as a law in the heart. 

“The Spirit of life” is so called, because He 
is the Author and Giver of life: compare v. 
11; John vi. 63; 1 Cor. xv. 45; 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

The genitive expresses the effect wrought, 
as in John vi. 35, “ the bread of life,” and Rom. 
v. 18, “justification of hfe.” 

From “the Spirit of life” dwelling in the 
inner man goes forth a power which not only 
commands as a law, but also quickens and 
inspires obedience as a living and life-giving 
law, and thus sets the man free from the con- 
trary “law of sin and of death.” 

This deliverance was first effected in the 
Person of Christ, as is shown in v. 3, and 
can be continued only “in Christ Jesus,” ie. 
“in fellowship of life with Him, in being and 
living in Him, v. 1” (Meyer). 

The verb stands between two prepositional 
clauses, both dependent on it: “in Christ 
Jesus made me free from the law of sin and 
of death.” ‘The same arrangement is found 
also in i, 17, iil. 7, v. 17, the clause with 
ev being placed, as here, before the verb: an 
emphasis is thus thrown on the words “in 
Christ Jesus,” as in 1 Cor. iv. 15; Gal. v. 6. 

8. To confirm the truth stated in wv. 2, 
St. Paul now declares the actual method by 
which the liberation from the law of sin and 
of death is effected; and first he enhances the 
greatness of the task, as being that which the 
law of Moses had not power to accomplish. 

For what the law could not do.| On the 
construction, see Note at end: the sense is 
clearly given in the A. V.: “hat the law 
could not do,” is what God did by other means, 
z.e. ‘‘ condemned sin in the flesh.” 

The law could not do this, “iz that it was 
aweak through the flesh,’—a cause of failure 
already explained in vii. 14-25. 

God sending his own Son.| After showing 
exactly wherein the difficulty lay which the 
law had not power to overcome, the Apostle 
proceeds to declare how God overcame it. _ 

The language is remarkable: the emphatic 
words, ‘‘His own Son,” implying the fulness 
of Divine power in the Son cit God, stand in 
striking contrast between the impotence of 
the Law and the weakness of Christ’s human 
nature. 

in the likeness of sinful flesh.] Yn likeness 
of the flesh of sin. 

The flesh of sin describes man’s animal 
nature as having become the seat of indwelling 
sin. But of that nature itself sin is no part nor 


property, only its fault and corruption. Hence 
Christ could take true human flesh, “of the 
substance of the Virgin Mary His Mother,” 
without that quality of sinfulness which it has 
acquired in us, who are “naturally engendered 
of the offspring of Adam.” “In putting on 
our flesh He made it His own: in making 
it His own, He made it sinless” (Tertullian, 
‘De Carne Christi,’ c. 16). Christ thus was 
sent “in likeness of sinful flesh,” not as if 
He had taken on Him the “likeness of flesh ” 
in the sense of a semblance of body instead of 
its reality: but St. Paul means us to under- 
stand likeness to the flesh which sinned, be- 
cause the flesh of Christ, which committed no 
sin itself, was like that which had sinned,— 
like it in its nature, but not in the corruption 
it received from Adam: whence we also 
affirm that there was in Christ the same flesh 
as that whose nature in man is sinful (Ter- 
tull. ib.). (See Additional Note.) 


and for sin.| The words might also be 
rendered: “and as a sin-offering,” being so 
used in the Septuagint, Lev. iv. 33; v. 6, 7, 
8, 93 vil. 37; and Ps. xl. 6, and in Heb. x. 
6, 8. Here, however, an exclusive reference 
to sacrifice is not permitted by the context, 
which refers, not only to the expiation, but 
also to the practical condemnation and de- 
struction of sin (v. 4). The more compre- 
hensive meaning “for sin” (1.e. “on account 
of” or “concerning sin”) is therefore to be 
preferred here, and is found in A. V, even in 
Heb. xiii. 11, where the context expressly 
limits the meaning to “sacrifice for sin.” 

condemned sin in the flesh.| The rendering 
“in his flesh,” ze. Christ’s, is not admissible ; 
for the flesh has already been twice identified 
in this verse with the “flesh of sin,” i.e. the 
flesh in which sin exercises its usurped do- 
minion. How then did God condemn sin in 
the flesh, i.e. in human nature generally? (1) 
By exhibiting in the person of His Incar- 
nate Son the same flesh in substance but 
free from sin, He proved that sin was in the 
flesh only as an unnatural and usurping 
tyrant. Thus the manifestation of Christ in 
sinless humanity at once condemned sin ix 
principle. For this sense of karaxpive, to 
condemn by contrast, see Matt. xii. 41, 42, 
and Heb. xi. 7. 

But (2) God condemned sin practically and 
effectually by destroying its power and casting 
it out: and this is the sense especially re- 
quired by the context. ‘The law could 
condemn sin only in word, and could not 
make its condemnation effectual. Christ 
coming ‘for sin” not only made atonement 
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4 That the righteousness of the 
law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit. 


for it by His Death, but uniting man to 
Himself “in newness of life” (vi. 4), gave 
actual effect to the condemnation of sin 
by destroying its dominion “in the flesh” 
through the life-giving sanctifying power of 
His Spirit. 

4. The purpose for which God condemned 
sin in the flesh. 

That the righteousness of the law might be ful- 
filled inus.| “ That therighteous demand of 
the law,” &c.—i.e. what it demands as right. 

The one righteous demand of the law which 
includes all its other demands (ré S:kardpara 
Tov vopov, ii. 26 ; Luke i. 6; Numbers xxxi. 21, 
is holy obedience inspired by the love of 
God (Luke x. 27). That this “righteous 
demand of the law might be fulfilled in us),” 
was the great final cause of God’s sending 
His Son into the world. 

Other interpretations of the passage may be 
classified according to the meanings assigned 
to dixaiwpa. 

(1) “The righteous sentence of the law ” 
in condemnation of sin (i. 32). 

This is contrary to the tenor of the passage, 
and to the plain meaning of the words “ fu/- 
filled in us”: for as to the condemnatory 
sentence of the law, God’s purpose in sending 
His Son was that it might xot be fulfilled in us. 

(2) The justification, or justifying sentence 
of the law (v. 16). Fritzsche refers this to 
the promise (Lev. xviii. 5, Deut. v. 33) that 
the man who keeps the commandments of 
God shall find life therein. 

But “justification” is not and cannot be 
ascribed to the law (iii. 20; Gal. iii. 11, 21; 
Acts xiii. 39): “it is God that justifieth.” 
Accordingly dixaiopa in this sense is not 
found with vdpuov. 

(3) The righteousness or right conduct 
corresponding to the law’s demand (v. 18; 
Apoc. xix. 8). 

In this sense also Sixaiwpa is not found in 
combination with ydyuov: and if such usage 
were established, the general meaning of the 
passage would be the same as that which we 
have given above; for the righteousness 
which satisfies the law is the counterpart of 
the law’s righteous demand. 

It may be well to gather up the fragments 
of truth which underlie these various inter- 
pretations. 

Christ came indeed that the law's “ right- 
eous sentence” of condemnation against sin 
might be fulfilled, not in us, but in His 
atoning death. He came, that “the justi- 
fying sentence,” not of the law, but of God, 
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[v. 4—5- 


5 For they that are after the flesh 
do mind the things of the flesh; but 
they that are after the Spirit the 
things of the Spirit. 


might be ratified and accomplished upon all 
who believe in Him. He came also “to 
fulfil all righteousness” in His own Person: 
not only to give us an example of perfect 
obedience to the law, but also to redeem us 
from the curse of the law, and further to 
“condemn sin in the flesh” by showing that 
it has not a rightful but only an usurped 
dominion there, and so to deliver our whole 
nature, body, soul, and spirit from sin’s 
bondage, and then lastly so to make us one 
with Himself in this renewed nature, that 
through the quickening and sanctifying 
power of His Spirit we also may “ walk in 
newness of life(vi. 4), in other words “ that 
the righteousness of the law (its demand of 
holiness) may be fulfilled in us.” 

There is no force in Calvin’s objection; 
that believers renewed by the Spirit do not 
in fact attain in this life to such proficiency 
in holiness, that the righteousness of the Law 
is fulfilled in them: for God’s purpose, of 
which St. Paul is here speaking, is clearly 
affirmed in such passages as Eph. ii. 10, 
Col. ii. ro. Compare xii. 8; Gal. v. 14. 

This interpretation is placed beyond doubt 
by the additional clause which defines the 
character of those in whom the righteous 
requirement of the law is to be fulfilled; 
namely such as “avalk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit;” this character is deter- 
mined by the ruling principle according to 
which their actual life is regulated. They 
“walk not after the flesh,’ for the flesh 
with its affections and lusts rebels against 
the law, “‘ but after the Spirit. “ The Spirit,” 
being here regarded as the regulating principle 
(card), cannot be man’s own spirit however 
renewed and sanctified, but the Divine power 
itself which renews and sanctifies, ie. the in- 
dwelling Spirit of God, as in wv. 9. 


5. For they that are after the flesh do mind 
the things of the flesh.| “'To be after the flesh ” 
is to have the flesh for the ruling principle of 
our being: “to walk after the flesh” (wv. 4) 
is to follow this principle in the actual life, 
The distinction is not meant to be made 
prominent; but it is necessary to go back 
from the outward symptom to the cause, in 
order to derive from that the intermediate 
process : “ they that are after the flesh do mind 
the things of the flesh,’ and so “ walk after 
the flesh.” 

“The things of the flesh” are opposed to 
“ the things of the Spirit,” — 

(1) as human to divine,—“ Thou savourest 
(literally mindest) not the things that be of 
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v. 6—9.] 


6 For "to be carnally minded is 
death ; but 'to be spiritually minded 
zs life and peace. 

7 Because 'the carnal mind is en- 
mity against God : for it is not sub- 
ject to the law of God, neither indeed 
can be. 
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8 So then they that are in the 
flesh cannot please God. 

9 But ye are not in the flesh, but 
in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit 
of God dwell in you. Now if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he 
is none of his, 





God, but those that be of men” (Matt. xvi. 23); 
(2) as earthly things to heavenly (Phil. iii. 19, 
Col. iii. 2), and (3) in utter moral contradic- 
t1on, as sin to holiness (Gal. v. 19-21; 22, 
23). 

6. The definition of those in whom the 
righteousness of the law is to be fulfilled 
(. 4) is justified and confirmed both on its 
negative and positive sides by the reason 
stated in v. 3, which reason is itself con- 
firmed by a further development in wv. 6, 
and that again is explained on the negative 
sidein v. 7. 

to be carnally minded.| “The lust of the 
flesh, called in the Greek povnua capkés, 
which some do expound the wisdom, some 
sensuality, some the affection, some the desire, 
of the flesh, is not subject to the law of God ” 
(Art. ix.). The A. V. is a fair paraphrase of 
the literal meaning “mind of the flesh,” 
in which “mind” (or “minding” Marg.) 
means ‘‘thought,” “ purpose,” “ sentiment,” 
or “study,” as in vill. 27, “God knoweth 
what is the mind of the Spirit.” 


“The flesh” is not the mere material of 
the body, but “the infection of nature” 
(Art. ix.). Compare Delitzsch, ‘ Biblical Psy- 
chology,’ pp. 439, 442, and Additional Note on 
oapé, Introduction, §9. The statement that 
“the mind of the flesh is death” is ex- 
plained by St. Paul himself in v. 7: for 
“ enmity against God,” separating man from the 
only source of life, not only leads to death, 
but is itself the very essence of death, so that 
the sinner is dead while he liveth (1 Tim. 
v. 6). 

but to be spiritually minded is life and peace.] 
“but the mind of the Spirit is life and 
peace.” Meyer’s explanation that “the striving 
of the Holy Spirit tends to lead man to 
eternal life and blessedness” is inadequate. 
“The mind of the Spirit,” the whole 
state of thought and feeling which proceeds 
from the Spirit, dwelling in man’s heart 
(wv. 9), “is life,” the true life of the soul, 
the first-fruit of that gift of God which is 
eternal life (vi. 23). 


“ Peace” is not here the act of reconciliation 
wrought by Christ’s death (v. 1), but the 
conscious enjoyment of that reconciliation, 
the holy calm breathed over the soul by the 


Holy Ghost pouring forth God’s love upon 
the heart. See note on v. 5. 


7, 8. St. Paul now follows out separately 
the proof of the former part of v. 6, “the 
mind of the flesh is death:” his argument 
is explained in the note on that clause. By 
adding the word “peace” to “life” in v. 6, 
he has already prepared the way for passing 
over to the mention of that “ enmity” which 
is “death” (Bengel). The proof that “the 
mind of the flesh is enmity against God” is 
seen in the fact that “it is not subject to the 
law of God:” and this fact of experience, 
(fully established in c. vii.) is further traced 
to its inmost cause in the depraved tendency 
of “the mind of the flesh;” “for it doth 
not submit itself to the law of God, for 
indeed it cannot,” “He does not say that 
it is impossible for the wicked man to become 
good, but that it is impossible for him remain- 
ing wicked to submit to God: by conversion, 
however, it is easy to become good and 
submit.” (Chrysostom.) 


8. So then.) “And” (6): the particle 
marks “the continuation under a slightly 
changed form” (Bp. Ellicott) of the opening 
statement of v. 7: “ Because the mind of 
the flesh is enmity against God....and they 
that are in the flesh cannot please God.” From 
the abstract principle he passes to its practical 
result. 


9. But ye are not in the flesh, but in the 
Spirit.|_ Personal application to the readers 
of the general statements of vv. 5-8. ‘“ Ye” 
is emphatic. 

“The flesh” and “the Spirit,” represented 
in v. 5 as ruling principles, according to 
which men’s moral life is regulated, here 
appear as opposite elements, in one or other 
of which that life subsists. 

if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you.] 
It is characteristic of St. Paul that he first 
expresses his strong and loving confidence in 
his readers in the absolute assertion, “ Ye are 
not in the flesh, but in the Spirit :” and then, 
remembering that so unqualified a statement 
could not safely be applied to all, he adds, by 
way of caution, and stimulus to self-exami- 
nation, the condition upon which his state- 
ment concerning them necessarily depends, 
a “conditio sine qua non.” 
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10 And if Christ de in you, the 
body zs dead because of sin; but the 
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“ For the Spirit of God must dwell in the 
man in order that He may be the determining 
element in which the man lives:” compare 
St. John’s expression “Ye in me, and I in 
you” (Meyer). For the conditional “ davell” 
read “dwelleth:” see note at end.. 

Now if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ.| “Butifany man hath not,” &c. 

The favourable supposition, “zf the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you,’ was applied to the 
readers generally: but on the unfavourable 
side St. Paul puts only the supposition that 
this or that man among them “hath zot the 
Spirit of Christ.” It is clear from the con- 
nection that “the Spirit of Christ” is the 
same as “the Spirit of God,” i.e., the Holy 
Ghost, who is not only sent by Christ, but is 
so essentially one with Christ, that His 
indwelling is in the next clause described as 
“ Christ in you:” see Gal. iv. 6; Phil. i. 19. 
The theological import of the passage is well 
explained by Philippi, who shows that, when 
compared with Gal. iv. 6, it is a clear proof 
of the procession of the Holy Ghost “ from 
the Father and the Son,” as well as “an 
illustrious testimony concerning the Holy 
Trinity” (Bengel). 

he is none of his.| The reason for changing 
the title “Spirit of God” into “Spirit of 
Christ” was to bring out clearly and emphati- 
cally this truth that “he that hath not 
Christ’s Spirit, is not Christ’s : because Christ 
gives His Spirit to all that are His” (1 John 
iv. 13). ‘To be Christ’s” is the same as “ to 
be in Christ ” (Gal. ii. 28, 29). 

10, And if Christ be in you.) “But if 
Christ is in you:” this is a direct contrast to 
the latter part of v. 9, and a renewal of the 
favourable supposition in the former part, “zf 
the Spirit of God dwelleth im you.” It now 
further appears that “‘to have the Spirit of 
Christ” (v. 9) is to have Christ Himself 
dwelling within the heart: compare Eph. iii. 
16, 17: “to be strengthened with might by his 
Spirit in the inner man, that Christ may dwell 
in your hearts by faith.” 

the body is dead because of sin, but the Spirit 
is life.) Rather, “though the body is dead 
because of sin, yet the Spirit is life.” 

“ If Christ is in you,” it follows that ‘“ the 
Spirit is life ;” yet in contrast to that effect it 
is admitted (jéy) that for the present “ the 
body is dead:” but even this contrast and 
limitation to the Spirit’s operation shall be 
done away hereafter (v. 11). 

The reference in v. rr to the resurrec- 
tion of the mortal body makes it certain that 
in saying “ the Lody is dead” St. Paul is think- 


[v. 10. 


Spirit is life because of righteous- 
ness, 


ing of physical death on account of sin: com= 
pare v. 12. 

“ Methinks” (says Augustine, who dwells 
much upon this passage), “that thought so 
clear and plain needs not to be expounded, 
but only to be read.” (‘De Peccatorum 
Meritis,’ i. 7). 

“The Apostle does not say, “ The body is_ 
mortal because of sin,” but “the body is dead 
because of sin.” For prior to Adam’s sin it 
might be called both mortal for one reason 
and immortal for another reason: that is, 
mortal, because it was capable of dying; im- 
mortal, because it was capable of not dying. 
. .. And so that animal and therefore mortal 
body, which on account of righteousness 
should have become spiritual and therefore 
altogether immortal, was made on account of 
sin not “mortal,” which it was before, but 
“ dead,” which it might never have become if” 
man had not sinned.” 4 

“How therefore does the Apostle, when 
speaking about persons still living, call our 
body ‘dead,’ except because the necessity of 
dying clung to the children from the sin of 
their parents?” (‘De Genesi ad litteram,’ 
vl. 36). 

The body thus doomed to certain death, 
and bearing in itself the germs of corruption, 
is in St. Paul’s vivid conception already 
“dead,” “a living corpse” (Soph. ‘ Antigone,’ 
1167). 


but the Spirit is life.| “the spirit,” ie. the 
human spirit; it is implied not in the word 
itself, but in the condition “if Christ is in 
you,” that the human spirit is quickened by 
the indwelling Spirit of God. This reference 
to the human spirit is proved by the direct 
contrast of “ the body” and “ the spirit” (1 Cor. 
vil. 34; 2 Cor. vii. 1; Ja. ii. 26), and by the 
careful distinction of the Divine Spirit in 
v. 11, as “the Spirit of him that raised up 
Jesus from the dead.” 

The spirit of man, when renewed and per- 
vaded by the Spirit of Christ, not only lives, 
but is all “dif,” essentially and_ eternally. 
The inferior reading (7, “liveth”) falls far 
short of St. Paul’s thought: “the Divine 
life becomes through the Holy Spirit not 
only a quality of the human spirit, it becomes 
its nature, in such wise, that it can diffuse 
itself through the whole person from the 
spirit to the soul and body” (Godet). 


because of righteousness.| Since cause goes 
before effect, the righteousness which is the 
conditional cause of life in the believer (as sin 
is the cause of death), is that “righteousness 
of God” which is freely given for Christ’s 
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cause of 


v. II—13.] 
ir But if the Spirit of him 
that raised up Jesus from the 


dead dwell in you, he that raised 
up Christ from the dead shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies 
Spirit. that dwelleth in 


his Spirit, YOUs 
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12 Therefore, brethren, we are 
debtors, not to the flesh, to live afte: 
the flesh. 

13 For if ye live after the flesh, 
ye shall die: but if ye through the 
Spirit do mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live. 





sake, which is accompanied by the gift of 
eternal life (v. 17, 18, 21), and which brings 
forth as its fruit the works of righteousness. 

The same conclusion follows from the 
antithesis of the two clauses; “the body is 
dead because of (Adam’s) sin, but the spirit 
is life because of (Christ’s) righteousness :” 
compare, ch. v. 12, 15, 17. 

“ Propter justificationem” (Vulg.) is there- 
fore right as a paraphrase, though not as a 
translation of d:d duxacoovvnv. On the other 
hand Cyril’s interpretation is wholly inadmis- 
sible: ‘‘ Being quickened by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit and rich in righteousness through 
communion with Him: for thus are we 
partakers of the divine nature.” 


11. The present possession of the Spirit of 
God is an assurance that even in the body 
life shall at last triumph over death. The 
condition, “if Christ is im you,” is now re- 
peated in substance, but changed in form to 
suit the new statement concerning God’s 
raising up Jesus from the dead. 


But if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus 
Srom the dead dwell in you.| Rather “dwell- 
eth in you:” see on v. 9. 

“< The Spirit of God,” called also “ the Spirit 
of Christ” in v. 9, is now introduced under 
a new title, which in fact forms part of the 
argument; because it is assumed that He 
who raised Jesus from the dead can also 
raise us. Though the Son as God had 
power to lay down His life and to take it 
again (John ii. 19, x. 18), yet Jesus as Man 
is raised by the power of God the Father 
(Acts ii. 32; Gal. i. 1; Eph. i. 20: com- 
pare Pearson, ‘Creed, Art. v. p. 301). 

he that raised up Christ from the dead. | 
The mediatorial title “ Christ” (“ Christ 
Jesus,” Tisch. 8) corresponds to the as- 
sumed connection between His resurrection 
and ours. Compare 1 Cor. vi. 143 2 Cor. 
iv. 14. 

shall also quicken your mortal bodies,|_In- 
stead of “ raise,” St. Paul now says “‘ quicken,” 
or “make alive” (Cwomoety), in correspond- 
ence with v.10: “the spirit is life” already, 
the body also shall be made alive hereatter. 
In v. 10 the body is called ‘‘ dead,” a hyper- 
bolic expression, which would be weakened 
by repeating the same word in the same 


sense, and obscured by applying it in a dif- 
ferent sense to bodies actually dead. St. 
Paul therefore now applies the proper word 
“mortal” to the present state of the body, 
which shall hereafter be quickened into im- 
mortality. 

“He does not say ‘dead bodies,’ but 
‘mortal bodies ;’ because in the resurrec- 
tion our bodies shall not only cease to be 
‘dead’ (v. 10), i.e. subject to a necessity of 
death, but also shall cease to be ‘ mortal,’ 
i.e. capable of dying, such as was Adam’s 
body before his sin. For after the resurrec- 
tion our bodies shall be altogether immortal.” 
(Aquinas.) 

by his Spirit that dwelleth in you.] See 
note at end of chapter. 

The marginal reading “because of his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you” is most in accord- 
ance with the language of the N. T., which 
nowhere represents the Holy Ghost as the 
special agent or instrument by whom the 
dead are raised. ‘The bodies of the saints 
are the members of Christ, and no members 
of His shall remain in death: they are the 
temples of the Holy Ghost, and therefore if 
they be destroyed, they shall be raised again.” 
For “if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus 
from the dead dwell in us,” as He doth, and 
by so dwelling maketh our bodies temples, 
“ be which raised up Christ from the dead shall 
also quicken our mortal bodies by (because of) 
His Spirit that dwelleth in us” (Pearson, 
‘Creed,’ Art. v.). Compare 2 Cor. v. 5, where 
St. Paul speaks of the gift of the Spirit as an 
earnest of the resurrection. 


12, 13. Practical exhortation founded upon 
the consequences which have been shown 
(vv. 1-11) to follow from living after the 
flesh or after the Spirit. 

Therefore.| “So then:” asinvii.3. You 
have seen (vv. 6-8) that if “flesh” be the 
ruling principle of your life “ye must die” 
(Tyndale: péddXere dmobynjokewv), and this 
sure and known result is not such as to lay 
you under any obligation to the flesh: you 
owe it nothing by anticipation, that you 
should live according to its rule. 

but if ye through the Spirit do mortify.] 
“but if by the Spirit ye mortify.” 

In vw. 12 the order of the words “ we are 
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14 For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God. 


debtors—not to the flesh,” leads our thoughts 
on at once to the well-known and necessary 
alternative (wv. 4), “but to the Spirit that we 
should live after the Spirit:” the reason 
therefore of that suppressed alternative is 
now added. 


“ The deeds of the body” are not bodily acts 
as such, but its actions or practices (pa€evs) 
considered in their moral tendency, which in 
this case is towards evil: compare Col. iii. 9. 

For “the body” is here regarded as “the 
body of sin” (vi. 6), i.e. as ruled by sin dwell- 
ing in its flesh, The various reading “ the 
flesh ” is of less authority. 

The way to “ mortify,” or “ put to death” 
(Gavarotre) these “deeds of the body,” is to 
subdue by help of God’s Spirit the sinful 
desires which are their motive power. In 
the clauses “ye shall die,” “ye shall live,” the 
death and life are both eternal. 


14-17. Proof of the promise “ye shall 
live,” from the nature of the indwelling Spirit 
as a Spirit of adoption. 

14, All who are moved and guided by the 
Spirit and follow His guidance, these, em- 
phatically (otro, vii. 10; Gal. ili, 7) and 
none but these, are the sons of God, and as 
sons derive life from the Father, Who is the 
fount of life. On the difference between 
receiving the Spirit and being “ /ed by the 
Spirit,” Chrysostom remarks: “ Lest in re- 
liance upon the baptismal gift they should be 
careless of their after life, he says that even 
if you receive Baptism but intend not to be 
led by the Spirit afterwards, you have lost 
the dignity conferred and the pre-eminence 
of sonship.” 


15. In proof of the assertion that “ they 
who are led by the Spirit of God, are the 
sons of God,” St. Paul appeals to his readers’ 
experience of the character and effect of the 
Spirit which they had received. 


For ye have not received the spirit of bond- 
age again to fear.| ‘For ye received not a 
spirit of bondage again unto fear.” 

The aorist points to the time when be- 
lieving and being baptized they received the 
Holy Ghost; that what they then received 
was “the Spirit of God,” by Whom they are 
still led (wv. 14), is clearly stated in Gal. iv. 5, 
6, and is here assumed in the appeal to 
their experience. The question to be de- 
cided by that experience is, What kind of 
spirit that was; and the answer is twofold, 
the verb being emphatically repeated, “Ye 
received not a spirit of bondage, but 
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[v. 14—15. 


15 For ye have not received 
the spirit of bondage again to fear ; 
but ye have received the Spirit of 


ye received a spirit of adoption.” ‘The 
word “spirit” is in both clauses a Common 
Noun, not a Proper Name, and therefore 
should not be written with a capital letter. 
Compare 2 Tim. i. 7. 

The “bondage” or “slavery,” which 
throughout this Epistle is contrasted with the 
liberty of the sons of God, is the bondage of 
sin (vi. 6, 16, 17, 203; vii. 25), and of cor- 
ruption or death as the consequence of sin 
(wv. 21). The Apostle’s readers, both Jews 
and Gentiles, had all been once under this 
bondage (vi. 17) which tends “unto fear,” 
even the fear of death (Heb. ii. 14, 15). But 
the Spirit which they received on becoming 
Christians was not found to be “a spirit of 
bondage tending again unto fear,’ but “a 
spirit of adoption” or “ affiliation ”—a spirit 
which properly belongs to and is character- 
istic of adopted children. 

Adoption was a process unknown to the 

Jewish law, and the word viodecia, first found 
in Gal. iv. 5, was probably formed by St. 
Paul himself. From this circumstance and 
from the fact that St. Paul, a Roman citizen, 
is here writing to Romans, it is almost cer- 
tain that the allusion is to the Roman law. 
St. Paul’s word was in later times applied to 
Baptism (Suicer): he applies it himself to 
God’s typical adoption of the Jewish nation 
(ix. 4), to the actual adoption of believers 
both Jews and Gentiles to be the children of 
God (Gal. iv. 5; Eph. i. 5), and to their 
perfected adoption in the future state of 
glory (viii. 23). Comp. Neander, ‘ Planting 
of Christianity,’ i, 477, and Ellicott, ‘Gal, 
iv. 5. 
In the phrase “ spirit of adoption” the geni- 
tive does not mean that adoption is the effect 
of having received the Spirit (Athanasius ad 
Serap. Ep. i. c. 19 viorovovpevot TO mvevpare) : 
for in the parallel passage Gal. iv. 6, we see 
that the adoption goes before the testimony 
of the Spirit, “having taken place through 
faith and justification” (Meyer). Yet this 
Pauline doctrine is perfectly consistent with 
the Spirit’s previous work of regeneration 
(John iii. 5), for “ Whosoever believeth that 
Jesus is the Christ 1s born of God” (1 John 
v. 1). St. Paul, in fact, is here speaking not 
of the first secret work of the Spirit in re- 
generating the soul by faith, but of the subse- 
quent testimony of the Spirit, which, whether 
accompanied or not by outward signs, bore 
witness in the hearts of believers that they 
had become sons of God. 

A “ spirit of adoption” is thus a spirit be- 
longing to adoption as its proper character, 


v. 16—17.] 


adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father. 
16 The Spirit itself beareth wit- 


and “a spirit of bondage” would in like 
manner be “a spirit characteristic of bond- 
age” and so tending “unto fear.” 

Commentators ancient and modern have 
here run wild in their attempts to give a posi- 
tive and personal existence to that of which 
St. Paul speaks only negatively. ‘Some say 
it is the spirit of the Evil One, but it is not so; 
for it is the Law that he here callsa spirit of 
bondage” (Severianus in Cramer: so Dio- 
dorus, Theodorus). “The law as given by 
the Holy Spirit ” (Theodoret). ‘The Scrip- 
tures, as being spiritual and supernatural, but 
establishing a dispensation in which punish- 
ments and rewards were meted out like the 
daily portion of a slave” (Chrysostom ; Theo- 
phyl. Gcumen.) Augustine applies it to the 
Holy Ghost, “because the same Spirit of 
God, that is, finger of God, whereby the 
Law was written on tables of stone, struck 
terror into those who knew not yet God’s 
grace, that by the Law they might be con- 
vinced of their infirmity and sin” (‘ Quest. 
in Exod. lv.; comp. Serm. 156). But in 
another passage (‘Propositiones ex Ep. ad 
Rom. expos.’) he explains it as “ the spirit of 
him to whom sinners are in bondage: so 
that, as the Holy Spirit delivers from the fear 
of death, the spirit of bondage who hath the 
power of death holds the guilty in fear of that 
same death ; in order that each may turn 
to the Deliverer’s help, even in spite of the 
Devil, who desires to have him in his power 
always.” 

Philippi and others understand the ex- 
pressions subjectively of the servile and filial 
spirit or disposition engendered by the Law 
and the Gospel respectively; but this is 
opposed to the meaning of mvetua required 
by the context in vv. 14,16. These diffi- 
culties all arise from neglecting the order of 
the words: St. Paul did not write “‘ Ye have 
not received again a spirit of bondage,” but 
“4a spirit of bondage bringing you again into 
a state of fear.” Compare 2 Tim. i. 7. 

whereby we cry.| Literally “in which 
(spirit) we cry”: compare 1 Cor. xii. 3. In 
the sudden change from the 2nd to the rst 
person we see St. Paul himself in the same 
filial spirit joining in his brethren’s cry. 

Abba, Father.| See note on Mark xiv. 36. 


16. Analysis of what takes place when we 
in the Spirit cry “‘ 4béa, Father :” there is then 
a twofold but united testimony, we cry and 
the Spirit cries in us (Gal. iv. 6). “ The Spirit 
itself,’ i.e. the Spirit of God, which has just 
been described asa spirit of adoption, “ deareth 
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ness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God : 
17 And if children, then heirs; 





witness with our spirit.’ This rendering is 
more correct than that of the Vulgate “to our 
spirit”: it implies that our spirit also bears 
witness to us,an idea to which Lange strangely 
objects, forgetting that it is what occurs in 
every act of consciousness. 

St. Paul is conscious that the impulse 
to cry “ Abba, Father” proceeds from his 
own spirit acting under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit and in concert with Him: 
compare ii. 15, and ix. 1: “my con- 
science also bearing me witness in the Holy 
Ghost.” “ This witness of the Spirit is not to 
be placed merely in the feeling (1 John iii. 
19), but His whole inward and outward 
efficacy must be taken together ; for instance, 
His comfort, His incitement to prayer, His 
censure of sin, His impulse to works of love, 
to witness before the world, and so forth. 
Upon the foundation of this immediate testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit, all the regenerate 
man’s conviction of Christ and His work finally 
rests. For faith in the Scripture itself has 
its basis upon this experience of the divinity 
of the principle which it promises, and which 
flows into the believer while he is occupied 
with it.” (Olshausen.) 

The passage testifies strongly against the 
Pantheistic confusion of the human spirit 
and the Divine. 

“The witness of the Spirit is a conscious- 
ness of our having received in and by the 
Spirit of adoption the tempers mentioned in 
the word of God as belonging to his adopted 
children,—a loving heart towards God and 
toward all mankind; hanging with childlike 
confidence on God our Father; desiring no- 
thing but Him, casting all our care on Him. 
.. . It is a consciousness that we are in- 
wardly conformed by the Spirit of God to the 
image of His Son, and that we walk before 
Him in justice, mercy, and truth, doing the 
things which are pleasing in His sight.” 
(Wesley, in Lange’s ‘Commentary.’) 


17. And if children, then heirs.) The 
Apostle follows out his proof of the promise 
inv. 13: “ye shall live,’ for ye are God’s 
children (vv. 14-16), and therefore heirs of 
His inheritance, “the glory which shall be 
revealed in us” (v. 18), which is, in other 
words, eternal life: compare ii. 7. 

For “sons” St. Paul now says “ children,” 
which is both more tender (Meyer), and 
more comprehensive. (Gal. iil. 26-28.) 

heirs of God.| ‘Two thoughts enhance the 
greatness of the inheritance, that it comes 
from God, and is shared with Christ. The 
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heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ ; if so be that we suffer with 
him, that we may be also glorified 
together. 

18 For I reckon that the suffer- 





Divine inheritance, unlike the human, is be- 
stowed by the living Father upon His children. 
(Luke xy. 12.) 

and joint-heirs with Christ.| By Jewish 
law the eldest son had the largest share, and 
daughters were excluded, unless there were no 
sons. (‘Dict. of the Bible,’ p. 779, b, ‘ Heir.’) 
By the Roman law sons and daughters shared 
equally in the inheritance, and adopted 
children were treated like others. (Smith’s 
‘Dict. of Gk. and Rom. Antt.,’ p. 600, a.) 
Christ admits all His brethren to share alike 
in that inheritance which He has won, not 
for Himself but for them. 


if so be that we suffer with bim.| It was 
part of the Divine order of salvation “ that 
Christ must suffer,’ and through suffering pass 
to glory (Luke xxiv. 26, 46; Acts xvii. 3; 
Xxvi. 23; Hebrews ii. 9, 10), and also that 
His followers must suffer with Him, in order 
to be glorified together. (Matt. x. 385; xvi. 
PAS Kae2/ 2) Tae NESS. wills 3) 2 \ COL 5s CO. 
i. 24; 2 Tim. ii. 12; &c.). To “suffer with 
him” is to suffer “for His sake, and the Gos- 
pel’s” (Mark viii. 35): compare 1 Peter iv. 13, 
“ Rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings; that when his glory shall 
be revealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding 
joy.” 
: On eimep see note on v. 9: it represents 
“the fellowship of his sufferings” (Phil. iii. 10) 
as an indispensable condition of sharing His 
glory, a necessary discipline to fit us for that 
blissful reward which is purchased for us by 
the sole merit of our Saviour’s own suffer- 
ings. “In all nations, indeed, and at all 
times, the way in which men have met death, 
and women have met suffering, has been a 
testimony to the conviction that pain, when 
endured for a moral purpose, may be trans- 
formed from a curse into a blessing, and may 
elevate the nature on which it seems to in- 
flict a wound. But this conviction has been 
established as one of the supreme laws of 
human nature bythe cross of Christ” (Wace, 
‘Christianity and Morality,’ p, 316). 


18-30. THE SOURCES OF COMFORT UNDER 
THE NECESSITY OF SUFFERING. 


These are threefold : 

(1.) The hope of glory to which all crea- 
tion looks forward (18-25): 

(2.) The present help of the Spirit (26, 27): 

(3.) The all-embracing purpose of God’s 
sure love (28-30). 
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ings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in 
us. 

19 For the earnest expectation of 


18. For I reckon.| Areason for suffering with 
Christ in order to be glorified withHim, The 
connexion with the last words of v. 17 is direct 
and obvious. The same word (Acyi{opae) is 
rendered in A. V., ‘‘ think” (11. 3), ‘‘ conclude” 
(ili. 28), “suppose” (2 Cor. xi. 5), “ count” 
(Phil. 1.13). It does not imply mere suppo- 
sition or opinion, but the judgment or infer- 
ence which the Apostle draws from com- 
paring things present and things to come, 
that the former are of no weight or worth 
in the comparison. ‘“ This present time” 
(katpos) indicates the critical and final season 
of the dispensation of “this world” (aisv), a 
season of distress which is to end at Christ’s 
coming: compare ili. 26 and xi. 5 with xiii.» 
rz and 1 Cor. vii. 29. a 

shall be revealed.| The glory already 
exists in Christ, it only remains to be re- 
vealed in us. St. Paul does not use the simple 
Future Tense, but (as in v. 13 and iv. 24) 
an expression (éAAovoav) which represents 
the future revelation of glory as something 
that is destined to be and will be. Compare 
Gal. iii. 23, where the same words are used 
in the same emphatic order. See also Col. 
lirAs) Dito. 13)s 0 Petites 

in us.| The Greek preposition (eis) ex- 
presses the thought that the revelation of 
glory will reach to and take place iz us. 


19. The certainty of the future revelation 
of glory in us is confirmed by the sympathetic 
longings of all around us. Keble, in the 
‘Christian Year’ (4th S. after Trin.), has 
found a theme for one of his finest poems in 
these ‘ Groans of Nature, — 


‘* Strong yearnings for a blest new birth, 
With sinless glories crown’d.” 


the earnest expectation (compare Phil. i. 20) 
is described by expressive compounds, such 
as St. Paul loves, in which hope is depicted 
both in its eagerness “with head uplift,” 
(droxapadoxia) and in its perseverance wait- 
ing out the end (dexSéyerac: compare 1 Pet. 
ili. 20). 

the creature.| Rather “the creation,” 
i.e, the things created (Vulg. “ creatura”). 
The word itself is of unlimited application 
(Mark xiii. 19), and the context only can 
determine the extent of its meaning. 

Of things created, to begin with the highest, 
good Angels are excluded, for they were not 
“made subject to vanity” (v, 20); and evil 


Vv. 20.| 


the creature waiteth for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God. 
20 For the creature was made 
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subject to vanity, not willingly, but 
by reason of him who hath subjected 
the same in hope, 





Angels, for they have no share in the hope of 
glory: of Mankind it is clear that believers 
are not here included under “the creation,” 
but mentioned separately and distinctly as 
sharing the same longing, for “ zot only they 
(the creation) but ourselves also, which have 
the first-fruits of the Spirit, even we (v. 23) 
ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for 
the adoption.” So far there is a very general 
consent among interpreters, though some (in 
defiance of the clear distinction made in vv. 
19, 21, 23) maintain that even believers are 
included under “the creation” as a part 
under the whole. 

The chief point, however, in dispute is the 
inclusion of the zon-Christian portion of man- 
kind. 

Now, first the term “creation” (kricts) 
when applied to mankind always denotes 
mankind as a whole, the human creation. 
But in v. 21 a portion of mankind, “the 
children of God,” are contrasted with, and 
so excluded from “the creation itself,” 
which term therefore can only mean, “the 
creation as distinct from mankind,” the 
irrational creation, animate and inanimate. 
The Apostle “ personifies the world, just as 
the Prophets do when they make the floods 
clap their hands.” (Chrysost.) 

It is one of the finest and most frequent 
figures of speech thus to make Nature sym- 
pathise with man: when the Assyrian is 
overthrown, God says, “ I caused Lebanon to 
mourn for him, and all the trees of the field 
fainted for him.” (Ezek. xxxi. 15.) Here in 
like manner St. Paul undoubtedly ascribes 
human feelings to things without reason and 
without life: but he doesmuch more. Under 
this beautiful figure, as its most appropriate 
dress, he presents the grand truth revealed in 
the Old Testament that the whole world of 
nature, so much of it at least as was placed 
under man’s dominion, has a real concern in 
the past history and future destiny of Man. 
When God says to Adam, “cursed is the 
ground for thy sake” (Gen. iii. 17); when the 
Flood, by which Man’s wickedness is punished 
destroys “every living substance which was 
upon the face of the ground” (Gen. vii. 23): 
when “the earth also is defiled under the inha- 
bitants thereof; because they have transgressed 
the laws, changed the ordinance, broken the ever- 
lasting covenant,” and “‘ therefore hath the curse 
devoured the earth,” and when not only “they 
that dwell therein are desolate,” but also “ the 
new wine mourneth, the vine languisheth,” “ the 
avindows from on high are open, and the Sounda- 
tions of the earth do shake” (Is. xxiv. 5 ff.)5 


in all such passages, whether historical, poeti- 
cal, or prophetic, the same truth, or at all 
events the same doctrine, is expressed which 
St. Paul states in wv. 20, that ‘“z4e creation 
was subjected to vanity.” 

When once this is admitted, there is no 
room left for the argument that Man must 
be included by St. Paul in “the creation” 
as “that which gives propriety, consistency, 
and beauty to the whole representation.” 
(Forbes.) 

If “in speaking of that glorious restitution 
of all things, which has been the theme of all 
the Prophets, and the great hope of the 
Church since the world began, St. Paul men- 
tions on the one hand the little flock that had 
then received the first-fruits of the Spirit, and 
on the other hand, the material and irrational 
creation:” it does not follow that “the in- 
numerable multitudes of ‘all the fumilies of 
the earth, not yet converted to Christ, are 
by him who was specially called to be the 
Apostle of the Gentiles passed by, without a 
thought on their condition or destiny !” 

The truth is that like Isaiah (Ixv. 17), like 
St. Peter (2nd Ep. iii. 13), and like St. John 
(Rev. xxi. 1), St. Paul looked for “a new 
heaven and a new earth:” but before that 
“restitution of all things,” he expected that 
“the fulness of the Gentiles” should come in, 
and “all Israel be saved.’ Mankind there- 
fore, so far as they fulfil their proper destiny, 
in accordance with the great promise, “i 
thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed,” are all included among “ the sons 
of God,” while “the whole creation” includes 
all the irrational creatures, animate or inani- 
mate, as in Wisdom xvi. 24; xix. 6. 


the manifestation of the sons of God.| ‘That 
is “the revelation of the sons of God” them- 
selves, not merely of their glory: they will 
become known as “the sons of God” through 
the glory which shall then be imparted to 
them. At present, though known of God 
and knowing Himas their Father (wv. 14-17), 
“the qworld knoweth them not, because it knew 
him not.’ (1 John iii. 1.) 


20, 21. THE CAUSE OF THE LONGING AND 
THE GROUND OF THE EXPECTATION. 


20. the creature was made subject to vanity. | 
The creation was subjected to vanity. 
The emphasis is on the “ vanity,” that well- 
known vanity of things created (77 puraudrnrt). 
“Though all things were made very good, 
yet when the first man sinned they were cor- 
rupted, and shall return no more to their 
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fOr, every 


creature, 


21 Because the creature itself also 
shall be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. 

22 For we know that 'the whole 
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creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now. 

23 And not only they, but our- 
selves also, which have the firstfruits 
of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan 





proper state, until Pherez, i.e. Messias, shall 
come.” (Beresh. Rabb. f. 2, 3. Reiche.) 
The Greek word rendered “ vanity” is from 
a root which means “‘ to seek without finding,” 
and so implies “frustration”: but this etymo- 
logical sense must not be pressed, it is the 
word commonly used in the Septuagint, e. g. 


in Ecclesiastes i. 2, ii. 1, for the Hebrew 221] 
(Hebel, Abel), “ breath,” “ vapour,” applied to 
all that is frail and fleeting. Compare note on 
i, 21. 


not willingly.| Subjection to vanity is con- 
trary to that tendency of nature, which leads 
each creature to seek its own preservation 
and perfection. This tendency is compared 
to the human Will, because creation is per- 
sonified. 


but by reason of him who hath subjected the 
same.| Rather, “but on account of him 
who subjected it.” (See note on John vi. 
57.) The Apostle mentions no other cause 
of the subjection of the creation to vanity 
than the agency and will of “im who sub- 
jected it.” This, in accordance with the 
history, can be no other than God. He who 
first placed the creature under man’s dominion 
also “subjected it” to the effects of man’s 
sin (Gen. iii. 17, v. 29), and will make it par- 
taker of the blessing of his restoration. Com- 
Pateuls1XVe 07) fies IXvi.v2 2's Ps. cil 26:27) 
2 Pet. iii. 13; Rev. xxi. 1; and see note on 
Is. xi. 6 as to the reasonableness of this Scrip- 
tural doctrine of the new creation. 


in hope, because the creature itself also.) 
Rather, “in hope that the creation itself 
also.” ‘These words are best connected with 
the former part of v. 20: the subjection was 
not absolute and unconditional, but the con- 
dition upon which “the creation was sub- 
jected to vanity” was a Aope granted to it, 
that it also shall share in man’s deliverance. 
This purport of the hope must be expressly 
stated, in order to show the ground of the 
expectation in wv. 19, as directed precisely 
to the manifestation of the sons of God. An 
undefined hope might supply 1 motive for 
expectation of deliverance in general, but not 
for expectation of sharing in the glory of the 
children of God. (Meyer.) 


the bondage of corruption.| ‘‘ Corruption” 
includes the daily perishing as well as the 
final dissolution of things created. This sub- 
jecticn to decay and death is what St. Paul 


calls “the bondage of corruption.” 
Heb. ii. 15; 2 Cor. iv. 16. 


the glorious liberty, d’c.| Rather, “the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God.” 
This glory, being a full and perfect develop- 
ment of all the faculties and powers of our 
nature, is rightly called “ /ierty” in opposition 
to “the bondage of corruption.” ‘The whole 
creation is to undergo a corresponding change, 
and become the fit scene of the glory of God’s 
children. “In those days shall the whole 
creation be changed for the better, and re- 
turn to its pristine perfection and purity, 
such as it was in the time of the first man 
before his sin” (R. Bechai Schulchan Orba, 
f. 9, col. 4, quoted by Reiche). 


22. Proof of the reality of this hope of 
deliverance (v. 21), from the present signs 
of pain and travail. 


For we know.]| St. Paul appeals to his own 
and his readers’ knowledge of a condition of 
all nature, analogous to that of a woman in 
travail. ‘The knowledge of the fact, which 
alone is meant here, is derived from observa- 
tion and experience: the knowledge of its 
dependence on man’s Fall (w. 20) is derived 
from revelation. This groaning of creation 
is universal, consistent (cupdaves, Theo- 
phyl.), and unceasing. The who/e creation 
groaneth together from the day of its sub- 
jection until now. These pangs of a world 
in travail cannot be unmeaning: they point 
to a coming time of delivery, when “there 
shall be new heavens and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” 


Compare 


23. Beyond this fact of common experience 
lies another, peculiar to the Christian con- 
sciousness, and of yet deeper significance 
for the reality of the hope of deliverance 
described in v. 21. 

And not only they.| Rather, And not 
only the oreation.”” The word to be 
supplied, for there is none in the Greek, is 
clearly indicated by the antithesis which 
follows—‘ but we ourselves also.” 


which have the jirstfruits of the Spirit.] 
Rather, “though we have,” &c. This 
clause completes the climax of proof by the 
thought that even Christians, though so highly 
favoured as recipients of the first outpouring 
of the Spirit, were not exempt from an eager 
and painful longing for the full liberty and 
glory which were yet to be bestowed on 
them. Not only the Apostles on the day of 


v. 24—26.] 


within ourselves, waiting for the 


| Luke ax. adoption, to wit, the “redemption of 








our body. 

24 For we are saved by hope: 
but hope that is seen is not hope: 
for what a man seeth, why doth he 
yet hope for? 
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25 But if we hope for that we see 
not, then do we with patience wait 
for it. 

26 Likewise the Spirit also helpeth 
our infirmities: for we know not 
what we should pray for as we 
ought: but the Spirit itself maketh 





Pentecost, but all who in that first age had 
been added to the Church through their 
teaching, are regarded by St. Paul as sharing 
in the first gift of that Spirit, which is in due 
time to be poured out on all flesh: they 
have the first-fruits which are to be followed 
by the great harvest. That harvest must be 
fully gathered, before the final revelation of 
glory can take place, or the longing and sigh- 
ing Cease. 

even we ourselves| We ourselves also: 
this rendering preserves the emphatic repe- 
tition of the original, according to the read- 
ing preferred by recent critics. ‘The various 
readings do not materially affect the general 
sense. 

groan within ourselves.| The longing of 
creation is expressed in outward signs and in 
a sort of universal sympathy (cvorevd¢er) : 
the longing of the believer is inward, known 
only to his own heart. 

waiting for the adoption.| Rather, wait- 
ing foradoption. Believers have already 
received adoption in part, namely in God’s 
purpose and in the gift of a Spirit which 
belongs only to God’s children (wv. 14-16); 
but are still waiting for that final, com- 
plete, and public adoption which will take 
place in “the revelation of the sons of God” 
(v. 19). 

to wit, the redemption of our body] By this 
apposition the Apostle explains how those 
who are already the sons of God can still be 
waiting for adoption. The adoption, “ viewed 
specifically as complete” (Lange), is identified 
with that part which completes it, namely 
“the redemption of our body” from its present 
condition of weakness, sinfulness, decay, and 
death: “‘ For in this we groan, earnestly de= 
siring to be clothed upon with our house which 
is from heaven” (2 Cor. V. 2). 


24. For we are saved by hope.| For in 
hope we were saved, St. Paul says 
sometimes “ye” (or we) were saved (Rom. 
viii. 24), or “ Ye have been saved” (Ephes. ii. 
5, 8), sometimes “‘ Ye are being saved” (1 Cor. 
xv. 2), and sometimes “ Ye shall be saved” 
(Rom. x. 9, 13). It is important to observe 
this, because we are thus taught that “ ‘salva- 
tion’ involves a moral condition which must 
have begun already, though it will receive its 
final accomplishment hereafter” (Bp. Light- 


foot, ‘Revision, p. 94). The reason why we 
are still waiting for the redemption of our 
body is that the salvation of which we were 
made partakers (by faith not ‘dy hope”) is still 
an object of hope, not of complete realisation 
and present possession. The A. V. “dy hope’ 
disregards St. Paul’s distinction between faith 
and hope: “ faith accepts the present remis- 
sion of sins ; hope is the expectation of future 
deliverance” (Melanchthon). On the “‘mo-= 
dal” dative see Winer, § xxxi. 7, d. 

but hope that is seen.| “A hope” means in 
this clause a thing hoped for (Col. i. 5 ; 1 Tim. 
i. 1; Acts xxviii. 20). When already present 
before the eyes it ceases to be an object of 
hope: for itis of the essence of hope that it 
looks not at the things that are seen, but at 
the things that are not seen (Heb. xi. 1). 

for what a man seeth, why doth he also 
hope for 2] The actual sight and possession of 
the object leaves no room for hope properly 
so called. But if the object of our hope is 
unseen, then we naturally fall into the proper 
attitude of hope, and wait “in patience.” 
On this sense of dud with the genitive, see 
notes. on ii. 27, iv. 11, xiv. 20, and Winer, 
p- ill. § 47. 
26, 27. THE PRESENT HELP OF THE SPIRIT, 


This is the second ground of encourage- 
ment to wait patiently amid present suffering 
for the glory which shall be revealed: see on 
v. 18. 


26, Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our in= 
firmities.] “And in like manner the 
Spirit also helpeth our infirmity.” The 
passage refers not to “ infirmities” in general, 
but particularly to “infirmity” under pre- 
sent suffering and waiting: this connexion 
with the preceding context is clearly shown 
by the word “ likewise (acavras).” As we 
on our part wait in patience, so on God’s 
part there is the Holy Spirit joining His 
help with our weakness. The patient ex- 
pectation, which follows from the nature of 
hope, would fail through our infirmity, if 
the latter were not sustained by the help of 
God’s Spirit. 

Van Hengel’s interpretation of “ the Spirit” 
as meaning the spirit of God’s children, the 
trust and confidence with which the Holy 
Spirit inspires them, is excluded by such ex- 
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intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered. 

27 And he that searcheth the 
hearts knoweth what zs the mind of 
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the Spirit, "because he maketh in- "9 * 
tercession for the saints according to 
the will of God. 

28 And we know that all 





pressions as “the mind of the Spirit,” “the 
Spirit maketh intercession for us,” which imply 
a person, and a person distinct from the be- 
liever himself. 

Before proceeding to describe sow the 
Spirit helpeth our infirmity the Apostle 
shows more fully the nature of that infirmity 
in reference to prayer. We know not what 
our prayer should be, for two reasons, be- 
cause the future is still hidden, and even in 
the present life we know not what is best for 
us (Augustine). 


for we know not what we should pray for as 
we ought.| “for what to pray accord- 
ing to our need, we know not.” 
‘The use of the Greek Article is noticeable : 
it turns the question “ What should we 
pray?” into an Objective Sentence dependent 
on ovK oidapev. We know not the—what to 
pray, &c. The construction is characteristic 
of St. Paul and St. Luke: see Luke i. 62; 
xr Onextkon dO s) XS 02140 23 oa ais eACtS 
iva24ne xxi. 30, Rom. xii, O7 Gal. we ta 
Eph. iv. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 1. “What we should 
pray for” is less correct than “What we 
should pray,” ze. what our prayer should 
be: compare Luke xviii. 11; Phil. i.9 ; 1 Kings 
Vili. 30,48; 2 Kings xix. 20. “According 
to our need”: the Greek adverb does 
not refer to the sanner of praying, but to the 
correspondence between the prayer and that 
which is really needed. 

Pythagoras forbade his disciples to pray for 
themselves, because they knew not what was 
expedient. Socrates more wisely taught his 
disciples to pray simply for good things, the 
Gods knowing best what sort of things are 
good (Xen. ‘ Mem. Socratis,’ I. ii. 20), But 
better illustrations of St. Paul’s meaning are 
found in his own experience, recorded in 
Philipp. i. 22, 23. “What I shall choose I 
wot not. For lam in a strait betwixt two, 
having a desire to depart, and to be with 
Christ ;’ and in the experience of Our Lord 
Himself, “ Now is my soul troubled: and 
what shall I say? Father, save me from 
this hour: but for this cause came I unto this 
hour. Father, glorify thy name” (John 
xii. 27, 28). 

but the Spirit itself.| Observe the climax: 
the whole creation groans together: we our- 
selves, though we have the first-fruits of the 
Spirit, groan within ourselves: nay more, the 
Holy Spirit Himself intercedes for us with 
groanings. 

Thus the ascending order of thought, the 


emphatic form “the Spirit himself,” 
and the phrase “maketh intercession for us,” 
show that neither the sanctified human spirit, 
nor any spiritual gift, such as the gift of prayer 
and intercession, can satisfy the Apostle’s 
meaning. It is the Holy Ghost himself that 
intercedes, and that with groanings which 
are His, inasmuch as they are prompted by 
Him and express “the mind of the Spirit.” 
Yet St. Paul does not represent the Holy 
Spirit, as Jesus is represented by St. John, 
“groaning within himself.” “It is not in 
Himself, not in the substance of the Eternal 
and Blessed Trinity, but it is in us that He 
groans, because He makes us groan ” (August. 
Tract. in Joh. vi. 2). 


with groanings which cannot be uttered. 
Or—“ with speechless groanings.” ‘ Not 
in words but in groans doth the Spirit 
make intercession for the Saints, and in such 
groans as cannot be uttered in words. For 
how can language express what God’s Spirit 
speaks to God, when sometimes even our own 
spirit cannot explain in words what it feels 
and thinks?” (Origen). 

St. Paul means certainly more than any 
merely human emotion, however deep and 
holy ; the groanings of the Holy Spirit cannot 
be uttered in the language of earth, nor His 
meaning fully known to man. The believer 
himself is conscious that he cannot express 
in words the infinite hopes and longings that 
he feels. But God is “He that searcheth 
the hearts” of men and knows all that is 
done there: and the heart, regarded as the 
seat of spiritual as well as natural life is the 
sphere of the Spirit’s working: there He 
intercedes for us, using the heart as the 
instrument of His appeal to God; and so 
God “ knoweth what is the mind (or “ mean- 
ing, ppdynua) of the Spirit”: compare v. 6. 








27. because he maketh intercession for the saints 
according to the will of God.| “ because accor d- 
ing to God’s will he maketh interces- 
sion for saints.” Literally, “ according to 
God,” as in 2 Cor. viii. 9, 10, “sorrow ac- 
cording to God.” These words (kara @edv) 
are placed first because they are emphatic. 

“for saints:” the absence of the Article 
brings out the essential quality. 

‘Thus the clause combines two reasons in 
one, why God must know what the meaning 
of the Spirit is: for (1) His intercession is 
in accordance with God’s own will and purpose, 
“for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, 
even the deep things of God” (1 Cor. ii. 10), 


vy. 28.] 


things work together for good to 
them that love God, to them who 


and (2) Hisintercession is “for saints,” and 
saints, as such, are the special objects of the 
Divine purpose, in accordance with which 
the Spirit intercedes. The two thoughts 
thus combined, God’s purpose on behalf of 
saints, form the theme of the next paragraph. 


28-30. THE ALL-EMBRACING PURPOSE OF 
Gop’s LOovE. 


To the inward comfort which the Holy 
Spirit imparts to God’s children, St. Paul 
now adds a third and last ground of en- 
couragement, our knowledge that in the 
Divine government of the world all things 
contribute to the welfare of those who love 
God: even the troubles therefore of this life, 
so far from hindering our salvation, help it 
forward. 


28. all things.| I.e. all, whether prosperous 
or adverse, a// including “the sufferings of 
this present time.’ ‘The context requires this 
especial reference to sufferings. 

The reading “ God worketh all things,” 
has less authority, and is not so well suited to 
the context. 


work together.| Not merely does the 
joint and combined working of the whole 
result in a preponderance of good, but ad- 
verse circumstances as well as prosperous, 
each and all, conduce to good. See the 
Additional Note. 

“When he says ‘all things,’ he means 
even things that seem to be painful. For 
even if affliction, poverty, imprisonment, 
hunger, death, or any other thing should 
come upon thee, God is able to turn all these 
the contrary way. Since this also is part of 
His ineffable power, to make what things 
seem troublesome fight to us, and turn them 
to our help ” (Chrysostom). 


for good.| Not only their future and 
eternal happiness, but all that now supports 
aud helps them on the way to attain it is 
included in the term “ good.” 


to them that love God.| ‘The importance 
of this condition is marked in the Greek by 
its emphatic position at the beginning of the 
clause. “Love causes believers to take all 
things that God sends them favourably and 
in good part” (Bengel). See Ecclesiasticus 
xxxix. 27, “ All these things are for good to 
the godly; so to the sinners they are turned into 
evil.’ God Himself is man’s chief good, and 
the love of God is thus a necessary condition 
for the full enjoyment of His gifts, whether 
temporal or eternal; in other words, they 
are prepared for those who love Him (see 
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are the called according to his pur- 
pose. 


1 COM Ia ys UU Yh AAS va Abii aha ts 
Jason. 1.5 “andy hicoker) abba Iesxt.1)). 

to them who are the called according to 
his purpose.| This second description of the 
same class of persons is not a correction or 
limitation of the previous definition “ then 
that love God,” but a statement of the cause 
why all things work together for their good, 
namely, that they “who love God” are the 
very class of persons who are “ called accord- 
ing to his purpose.” ‘Their love of God is a 
necessary condition, but God’s own purpose, 
working efficaciously iz and for those who 
are called in accordance with it, is the cause 
that makes all things work together for 
their good. The purpose being that of Him 
“who worketh all things after the counsel of 
his own will” (Eph. i. 11), it follows that all 
must work for good to them who are called 
according to that purpose. It is strange that 
so enlightened an interpreter as Chrysostom 
should understand by “‘ purpose” nothing more 
than the will or purpose of man assenting to 
the outward call. For the true meaning 
compare ix. 11; Eph. i. 11, iii. 11; 2 Tim. 
i. 9. 

The contrast between the “ many called” 
and “ few chosen” (Matt. xx. 16; xxil. 14), 
is found only in our Lord’s own teaching. 
The word “called” («\nrds) is applied by 
St. Paul only to those who have, as far as 
man can judge, obeyed the call: its use thus 
corresponds to that of “elect,” “ saints,” with 
which it is sometimes combined. See 1. 6, 
7; -% Cor. i, 2, 24; Judei.; Apoc. xvil.14. 
Moreover, those “who love God” have in 
themselves the witness that they are “ called 
according to His purpose,” the call has pro- 
duced its right effect, and the moral condi- 
tion for further progress is satisfied. The 
Apostle thus begins with what is known and 
practical, and his subsequent statements in 
vv, 29, 30, are distinctly limited to those indi- 
viduals in whom these practical results are 
found. ‘These positive results already realised 
he traces back to their eternal cause, in order 
to show that the steps still to be accomplished 
(glorification, &c.) are guaranteed by those 
already made, all being links in the sure chain 
of an unfailing and eternal purpose. That 
purpose, as traced out in the following verses, 
has its eternal foundation in foreknowledge 
and predestination, its temporal realisation in 
the Divine acts of calling and justifying, and 
its eternal fulfilment in glory. Compare 
Leighton on 1 Pet. i. 2: “The connexion of 
these we are now for our profit to take notice 
of: that effectual calling is inseparably tied 
to this eternal foreknowledge or election on 
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29 For whom he did foreknow, he 
also did predestinate to be conformed to 
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[v. 29. 


the image of his Son, that he might be 
the firstborn among many brethren. 





the one side, and to sa/wation on the other. 
‘These two links of the chain are up in heaven 
in God’s own hand; but this middle one is 
let down to earth into the hearts of His 
children, and they laying hold on it, have sure 
hold on the other two, for no power can 
sever them.” 


29-30. At this point St. Paul passes from 
the province of Christian experience to that 
of Divine Philosophy. As we follow him, let 
us bear in mind the wise caution of Hooker 
C1. ii. 2): “‘ Dangerous it were for the feeble 
brain of man to wade far into the doings of the 
Most High: whom although to know be life, 
and joy to make mention of Hisname; yet our 
soundest knowledge is to know that we know 
Him not as indeed He is, neither can know 
Him; and our safest eloquence concerning 
Him is our silence, when we confess without 
confession that His glory is inexplicable, His 
greatness above our capacity and reach.” 

On a path so high and slippery for human 
reason our safety lies in planting our steps 
only where the inspired Apostle has already 
planted his: if we venture, as too many have 
ventured, beyond the limits of his track, there 
are precipices and chasms on every side, 
which the most wary can hardly escape. 

It is well therefore to notice in the outset 
that the Apostle’s statements in this passage 
are limited to the class of persons already 
doubly defined (1) as those who love God, 
and (2) as those who are called according to 
His purpose. His whole subject is their 
predestination to glory: no opposite view 
concerning the ungodly, no doctrine of an 
eternal reprobation, is even suggested. 


29, The confidence expressed in wv. 28 
“that all things work together for good to 
them that love God” is now justified and 
confirmed (yap) by an explanation of the 
mode in which God’s purpose concerning 
them is developed. For that purpose in- 
cludes all the stages in the process of salva- 
tion, and these are so linked together that 
where one has taken place the rest must 
follow, from the unity of the Divine purpose 
and the continuity of its working. 

And since God’s love has thus secured 
the final happiness of “those eho are called 
according to His purpose,” nothing really hurt- 
ful can happen to them even in this life: 
afflictions are nothing else but the means by 
which they are “to be conformed to the image 
of bis Son” in sufferings as in glory (#. iy) 


For whom he did foreknow,.| The many 
Various senses here attributed to the Divine 


foreknowledge may be classed somewhat as 
follows :— 

(1) “Foreknew”—simply as persons to 
come into existence hereafter. 

This is too general and vague, because a// 
are thus foreknown, while the foreknowledge 
here meant is limited to the particular persons 
who become predestinated, called, &c. 

(2) “Foreknew ”—as good and worthy to 
be known, z.e. approved: so Origen. 

Or, “foreknew” as those who would be- 
lieve and obey the call (Augustine’s earlier 
view: ‘Propos. ex Ep. ad. Rom. lv.’: “nec 
praedestinavit aliquem nisi quem praescivit 
crediturum et secuturum vocationem suam, 
quos et electos dicit ’’). 

These and other like interpretations, which 
make faith, obedience, or moral worth the 
object of the Divine foreknowledge here meant, 
are rightly rejected as adding an idea which 
is contained neither in the word mpoéyv nor 
in the context. 

Meyer’s interpretation—“ foreknew as those 
who should one day become conformed to 
the image of his Son”—is in like manner to 
be rejected as adding an idea which has not 
yet been presented in the preceding context, 
and which cannot be ascribed to mpoéyvo 
without destroying the distinction between it 
and mpodpicer. 

(3) “Foreknew” is taken as equivalent to 
“ fore-ordained,’ knew and adopted them as 
His own, of His own free love and absolute 
decree (Calvin, Leighton, Haldane). 

The objections to this third interpretation 
are :— 

(a) That it is not supported by the usage 
of the word. 

(4) That it identifies and confounds two 
ideas which Scripture keeps distinct, fore- 
knowledge and election, e.g. 1 Pet. i. 2, 
“elect according to the foreknowledge of God.” 

(4) “Foreknew” as the individual objects 
of His purpose (mpdGeors), and therefore fore- 
knew as “them that love God:” see notes on 
v. 28. 

This interpretation introduces nothing 
that is not already found in the preceding 
context, and retains the simple and proper 
meaning of mpoéyyw. Nor is it open to any 
charge of making human merit the ground of 
God’s election ; for the love which He fore- 
knew is but the answer to His /ove poured 
out in the heart by His Spirit (v. 5). 

“ Foreknowledge” is the act of conscious 
perception, without which there can be no 
volition. Augustine makes a clear distinc- 
tion: “there can be no predestination with- 
out foreknowledge: but there may be fore- 
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30 Moreover whom he did pre- 
destinate, them he also called: and 
whom he called, them he also jus- 
tified : and whom he justified, them 
he also glorified. 

31 What shall we then say to 
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these things? If God be for us, 
who can be against us? 

32 He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not with him also freely 
give us all things? 


a eee 


knowledge without predestination: God may 
foreknow also things which He does not 
Himself do” (‘De Predest. Sanctorum,’ x.) 

God’s eternal purpose embraces all stages 
in salvation from first to last. His foreknow- 
ledge defines persons as the objects of that 
purpose not arbitrarily, but as included in the 
class of “ them that love God”; His election, 
actuated by love, chooses those persons [not 
expressed in zhis passage]; His predestination 
determines what He will do for them. 

he also did predestinate to be conformed to the 
image of his Son.| The Divine predestina- 
tion is in the New Test. always qualified, as 
here, by a statement of its end and aim: 
compare Acts iv. 28; 1 Cor. ii. 7; Eph. i. 
5,11. See the Additional Note. 

By “the image of his Son”’ is not meant the 
example or pattern of Christ’s sufferings 
(Calvin), or of His holy obedience, but the 
embodiment of the Divine and human natures 
in the Incarnate Word. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 
493 2 Cor. iii. 18; Col. i. 15, iii. 10. 

Of that Divine Image each glorified saint 
will be a particular form: and conformity to 
that Image in body, soul, and spirit is “‘ the 
glory which shall be revealed in us” (v. 18), 
as the result of God’s predestination. 

But the full and final aim of that predestina- 
tion, reaching beyond us to Christ, is “that 
He might be the firstborn among many 
brethren,” not standing in His “sole glory” 
as the only begotten Son of God, but making 
us His brethren by a new creation, and so 
“ bringing many sons unto glory.” (Compare 
Golesi. 15,.18,; Heb. i. 6,1. 10, IT.) 

30. Moreover whom he did predestinate, 
them he also called.| We here pass from the 
eternal counsel in its ideal process to its 
realisation in time. Here also three Divine 
acts are specified,—he “called,” “ justified,” 
“ glorified.” 

“Called,” i.e. by the preaching of the 
Gospel, as in 2 Thess. ii. 14, “Whereunto he 
called you by our gospel.” But the usage 
of the verb in this sense, like that of kAnrés, 
seems to be limited by the context to the 
cases of effectual calling: here certainly it is 
so. Compare Reuss, ‘ Théologie chrétienne,’ 
ii, 120. 

Such a calling is of necessity followed by 
justification, even as justification by glorification. 
Otherwise God’s foreknowledge and predes- 


tination would be falsified. The Aorist “re- 
presents the future glorification as so necessary 
and certain that it appears as if already given 
and completed with the eduxaiwoev.” (Meyer, 
who refers to Herm. Vig. p. 747.) Rather, 
the Aorist has the same sense in all the 
clauses: it represents each act as complete 
(and therefore certain) without determining 
(aépioros) its relative time whether Past, 
Present, or Future. This admirably serves 
“the triumphant flow of the great chain of 
thought, and the thoroughly Pauline boldness 
of expression.” (Meyer.) 


31-39. THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE ELECT. 


The doctrine implied in v. 28, and deve- 
loped in vv. 29, 30, is now applied to the 
encouragement of the believer. 

“The inspired faith of the Apostle, leaving 
all earthly things far down below his feet, 
reflects itself in the sublimity of the language.” 
(Philippi.) 

31. What shall we then say to these things ?] 
Rather, as in vi. 1, vil. 1. “What shall we 
say then,” &c. Looking at these things, the 
revealed purpose of God and all the sure 
steps of its fulfilment, what inference shall we 
draw ? 

“¢ If God be (rather, ‘is’) for us,” (as these 
things plainly show) who can be against us? 
This is the first of a stream of rapid and ex- 
ulting questions, in which the Apostle cannot 
wait for any formal answer. 


82. He that spared not his own Son.| This 
“climax of God’s mercies” (Theodoret), 
the strongest of all proofs that “God is for 
us,’ is brought forward with an emphasis 
(és ye) that we cannot imitate, as the sure 
ground of the question that follows. The 
allusion to Gen. xxii. 12, 16, is too close to 
be accidental: St. Paul uses the very word 
(€peicaro, “ spared”) which the LXX. use 
concerning Abraham. This expression proves 
incidentally, but most clearly, that St. Paul 
regarded the Son of God as being of one 
nature with the Father: otherwise where 
would be the force of the comparison with 
the human father who withheld not his only 
son. 

“ Thus has God Himself fulfilled that which 
in Abraham’s symbolic offering He acknow- 
ledged as the highest possible proof of love,” 
(Philippi.) 
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33 Who shall lay any thing to the 
charge of God’s elect? Jt is God 
that justifieth. 

34. Who is he that condemneth? 
It is Christ that died, yea rather, that 
is risen again, who is even at the 
right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us. 

5 Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ? shall tribulation, 


delivered him up.| Ie. to death: see iv. 25. 


how shall he not with him also freely give 
us all things?| ‘The greatest and most costly 
gift ensures all the rest that depend on it, 
all the things (ra mdvra) that God has pro- 
mised to us in Christ. To give freely 
(xapifecOar) is agreeable to God’s nature: 
to deliver up his Son to death, and not to 
spare Him, was the greatest sacrifice God 
could make for man. Thus the argument is 
like that in ch. v. 9, 10, where see notes. 


33-35. The punctuation and division of 
verses in the A. V. must be slightly corrected, 
to bring out the rhythmic flow of thought 
and language in this noble passage. Still full 
of the thought of God’s sure love, the Apostle 
asks triumphantly, “Who shall lay any 
charge against God’s elect?” He makes 
answer to himself in another question: “ It 
is God that justifieth: Who is he that con- 
demneth?” And then, as if bounding on 
from one rock to another, he passes from the 
Father’s love to that of the Son: 

“Tt is Christ that died, yea rather that is 
risen, who is also at the right hand of God, 
Who also maketh intercession for us: Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ?” 

This order is adopted by the early Greek 
commentators: and is confirmed by reference 
to the source of the Apostle’s thoughts in 
Isaiah 1. 8, 9, where we have the same 
parallelism: ‘“‘ He is near that justifieth me; 
who will contend with me?” ... Behold, 
the Lord God will helb me; who is he that 
shall condemn me?” It is the only order that 
fully preserves the simplicity, freedom, and 
vigour of this loftiest flight of Christian 
eloquence. 


“God’s elect,” as such (observe the absence 
of the article), need fear no accuser: it is 
God Himself, the Judge of all, that justifies 
them (v., 30); who then is there to con- 
demn them? 

In Isaiah it is Messiah Himself that thus 
speaks; a fact which makes St. Paul’s rapid 
transition to the mention of Christ’s love 
more easy and natural. 


It is Christ that died.| St. Paul accumulates 
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Eve 33-87: 


or distress, or persecution, or fa- 
mine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword? 


36 As it is written, ?For thy sake ? Ps. 44 
? 22. 


we are killed all the day long; we 
are accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter. 

37 Nay, in all these things we are 
more than conquerors through him 
that loved us. 


the proofs of love and power: of love, for “it 
is Christ that died” for our sins; of power, 
for He not only died, but also zs risen for our 
justification; of power again, for it is the same 
Christ “who is also at the right hand of 
God ;” and then, finally, of love still abiding, for 
it is He “who also maketh intercession for us.” 


35. The sure inference from such proofs 
of both the will and power to save, is ex- 
pressed in the triumphant question: ‘ Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ 2?” 

By “the love of Christ” is meant, not our 
love to Him, but His love to us, of which the 
proofs have been given in wv. 34. This sense 
is confirmed by wv. 37, “through him that 
loved us.” 


shail tribulation, or distress.| See on ii. 9. 
These things might cut off man’s love from 
us, but cannot hinder Christ’s love from reach- 
ing and saving us, 

On the various reading see Additional Note, 


836. as it is written.] Closely connected 
with the last word “ sqword.” 

In the midst of his enumeration of suf- 
ferings and perils, suggested, doubtless by 
his own experience (2 Cor. vi.-4), St. Paul is 
reminded by the word “ sqord,” of a passage 
in Ps. xliv. 22, which describes the like suffer- 
ings of God’s faithful people in an earlier age, 
and which the Apostle regards as typical of 
the persecutions to which the faithful are 
exposed in his own age. “But there is this 
remarkable difference between the tone of 
the Psalmist and the tone of the Apostle. 
The former cannot understand the chasten- 
ing, and complains that God’s heavy hand 
has been laid without cause upon His people: 
the latter can rejoice, in persecution also, and 
exclaim, ‘ Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors.” (Perowne). See notes on 
the 44th Psalm. 


37. Nay.] Literally, “But.” The nega 
tive answer is omitted as self-evident, and the 
question met at once by a directly contrary 
affirmation. 

we are more than conquerors.| An excel- 
lent rendering, first introduced in the Geneva 
Bible, 1557. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 8-11, 17. 


v. 38—39.] 


38 For I am _ persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor an- 
gels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
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nor things present, nor things to 
come, 


39 Nor height, nor depth, nor 





“A holy arrogance of victory, not selfish, 
but in the consciousness of the might of 
Christ” (Meyer). ‘ More than conquerors? 
What is that? Why they (i.e. the adver- 
saries are not only overcome and disarmed, 
but they are brought over to our faction; 
they war on our side.” (Chillingworth, 
Serm. V. § 61.) “ This is a new order of 
victory, to conquer by means of our adver- 
saries ” (Chrysostom). 

through him that loved us.| ‘This must 
refer to Christ, through whose inseparable 
love (v. 35) we are made conquerors. 

The aorist points to His one greatest act 
of love, already mentioned in v. 34. Com- 
pare v. 6. 


38. The answer given in v. 37 is now 
confirmed by a declaration of the Apostle’s 
own personal conviction, that no power in 
heaven or earth, in time or in eternity, can 
separate us from the Divine love. 

What St. Paul thus expresses is a moral 
conviction rather than a logical certainty. It 
may be asked, Cannot the believer fall away? 
Is not this implied in such cases as that of 
Demas, 2 Tim. iv. 10, and in St. Paul’s own 
words, “ If ye continue in the faith grounded 
and settled, and be not moved away from the 
hope of the Gospel, which ye have heard” (Col. 
i. 23)? The answer is well given by Godet: 
“In the moral life freedom has always its 
part, as it had from the first moment of be- 
lieving. What St. Paul means is that no- 
thing shall pluck us out of Christ’s arms 
against our will, and as long as we refuse 
not ourselves to abide there: compare Joh. 
X. 28-30.” 

neither death, nor life.|) The last point 
mentioned in the question (vv. 35, 36) is 
taken up first, “death,” with its opposite, 
“ Iife:’ compare xiv. 8. The argument re- 
quires that the words should have their widest 
sense, as general states in one or other of 
which we must be found. Explanations such 
as “the fear of death, the love of life” 
(Grotius), or “death with its agonies, life 
with its distractions and temptations ” 
(Godet), only limit the flight of the Apostle’s 
thoughts just when they would soar above 
all limitations. 

nor angels, nor principalities, ‘The angels 
mentioned in the N.T. are much more fre- 
quently the good than the evil; but the word 
itself never indicates the specific quality, either 
good or evil, this being either expressed, or at 
least implied, in the context. Meyer's asser- 
tion that “angels” used absolutely signifies 


nothing else than simply good angels, is arbi- 
trary in such passages as Acts xxiii. 8, 1 Cor. 
iv. 9, and quite inadmissible in 1 Cor. vi. 3; 
Heb. ii. 16. 

_{Inour present passage “angels” and “ prin- 
cipalities” must both have the widest possible 
application: the point in question is not 
the moral disposition, whether good or evil, 
but the power of the angelic order of created 
things. 


“Principalities” are angels of greater power 
and might (Eph. vi. 12; 2 Pet. ii. 11). 


nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers.] 
This seems the more natural order, “ powers” 
being akin to “principalities” (1 Cor. xv. 243 
Eph. i. 21): but the weight of ancient autho- 
rity is in favour of a different arrangement: 
I 2 
“ Neither death, nor life, 


3 4 
Nor angels, nor principalities, 
: 5 
Nor things present, nor things to come, 
a 
Nor powers, 


8 9 
Nor height, nor depth, 
10 
Nor any other creature.” 


“The principle of arrangement would seem 
to be, to place alternately inanimate and ani- 
mate objects, reserving ‘ creature,’ which sums 
up the whole to the last line, in order to de- 
note that ‘the dominion over all the works of 
God’s hands,’ originally designed for man 
(Gen. i. 26; Ps. viii. 6), which he had lost by 
having bowed down toand ‘served the creature’ 
(Rom. i. 25), should now, through his union 
with Christ Jesus, be restored to him, ‘all 
things being put in subjection under his feet,’ 
Heb. ii. 8” (Forbes). Ifthe order has this 
significance, it may be attributed to St. Paul’s 
familiarity with Hebrew poetry, in which the 
most perfect parallelism is often found in pas- 
sages of the most fervid eloquence. 

Meyer arranges the ¢ex in two pairs, fol- 
lowed by two threes. 


nor things present, nor things to come.| No 
dimensions of time: “nor height, nor depth ;” 
no dimensions of space. 

These abstractions bring out the idea of 
universality more emphatically, and suit the 
rhetorical character of the passage better than 
any more limited expressions, such as “ heaven 
or earth,” “heaven or hell,” by which some 
would interpret them. 
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any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of 
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[V. 39. 


God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. 





nor any other creature.| No state, no being, 
no power, nor property, such as those already 
mentioned, “nor any other created thing,” in 
short, nothing in the created universe, “ shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Origen, 
in Cramer’s ‘Catena,’ p. 156, suggests another 
interpretation of the words (kriows érépa): 
“But if besides this whole visible creation 
there is another creation, which though in 
nature visible is as yet unseen, you will ask 
whether to that may be referred the saying 
‘nor any other creation shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God.’” In support of this 
view Origen refers to Ephes. i. 21, where Christ 
is seated “far above all principality, and power, 
and might, and dominion, and every name that 
is named, not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come.” A very similar interpreta- 
tion is approved by Chrysostom, as well 
suited to the sublimity of the passage. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on 


2. For nrevdépwoé pe Tischendorf (8) 
reads nrevOcpocey oé, with BN F G. Ter- 
tullian’s reading varies: he has “ te” in ‘ De 
Pudicitia,’ c. 17, but “me” in ‘ De Resurrec- 
tione Carnis,’c. 46. The First Person is much 
more natural in the connexion with c. VIL., 
and gé may have come from the last syllable 
of 7Acvbepacer. 

Here then, as below in wv. 35, it must be 
admitted that the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS., 
notwithstanding their general excellence, give 
an inferior reading. 


8. a. It is generally agreed that 75 advvaroy 
Tov vouov is a nominative absolute (cf. Eur. 
‘Troad.’ 489) in apposition to the sentence, 
6 Ocds karékpivev, K.T.D. 

But ddvvaros is sometimes active, “unable ” 
(Acts xiv. 8; Rom. xv. 1), and sometimes 
passive, “‘impossible ” (Matt. xix. 26; Heb. vi. 
Ag TS't Xe Ay) 

The passive sense, “that which was impos- 
sible to the law,” is well paraphrased in the 
A. V., “that which the law could not do,” and 
is preferred by Meyer and Alford. 

The objection to it is that St. Paul would 
have written rd ddvvarov 7 vdpue, instead of 
70 a6. Tod yopov. Of this latter combination, 
the passive advvarov and the genitive, no ex- 
amples have been brought forward; for in all 
the passages quoted by Meyer in support of 
the passive sense, the active is evidently re- 
quired, 


the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.| These last words teach us that 
“Christ’s love” (v. 35) is no other than 
“ God’s love” manifested to us, and operat- 
ing on our behalf in the Person of Christ: 
see Note on v. 8. 

This noble hymn of victory (wv. 31-39), 
while growing naturally out of its immediate 
context (wv. 28-30), and having a primary 
reference to the sure triumph of them that 
love God, forms at the same time a grand 
conclusion to the whole doctrinal portion of 
the Epistle. “It is the crown of that edifice 
of salvation in Christ, of whict St. Paul had 
laid the foundation in his demonstration of 
the righteousness of faith (i—v.) and raised 
the superstructure in his exposition of sancti- 
fication (vi-viil.). After this it will only 
remain for us to see the salvation, thus 
studied in its essence, unfold itself upon the 
stage of history ” (Godet). : 


vv. 2, 3, 9, II, 28, 29, 35. 


Plato, ‘Hipp. Maj.’ p. 295, E: ovxody rd 
Suvvardy (“that which is able”) éxacroy 
drepyatecOa, eis Sep Suvardy, eis Tovro Kal 
Xpnotpoy, To dé addyaroy (“but that which is 
unable”) dypnorov. 

Xen. ‘Hell.’ Liv. 13: dé réy atrod Kab dd 
Tov THs TOAews Suvarad (“from his own re- 
sources and from the ability of the city”): 
see Breitenbach’s note. 

Epistle to Diognetus, c. ix. C.’Edéyéas .. . 
7d ddvvatoy Tis nueTépas picews eis rd TvxEly 
(wns. ‘The active sense is strongly confirmed 
by the similar phrase rd dSuvardy adrod in 
1x. ei2. 

With the active sense the construction may 
be thus explained: “ For the impotence of the 
law being this, that it could not condemn sin 
in the flesh, God did condemn sin in the 
flesh,” &c. 


b. ev , “in that,” A. V. a much better 
rendering than “because” (Alford). It 
points to that im which the inability of the 
law consists, namely in its being overpowered 
by the opposition of “ the flesh” (vii. 14-18). 
Compare Plato, ‘Rep.’ V. p. 455: 


TOV pey 


an >. ~ 
evpuy mpds tu etvar roy S€ abun ev & 6 pev 
c , a 
padiws Te pavOdver, 6 d€ xademnds. 
> > heat \ ¢ , 
C. €vy Omovmpure capkds dyaprias. The 


consistency of this expression with the reality 
and’ the sinlessness of Christ’s Flesh is ably 
defended by Tertullian (‘Contra Marcionem,’ 
V. 14; ‘De Carne Christi, xvi., xvii.), and 
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by Augustine, who shews how Christ’s flesh 
was sinless on either hypothesis of Tradu- 
clanism or Creatianism (Epist. 164). 

This ancient interpretation, accepted even 
by Baur (‘ Paulus, III. c. viii.), has been ela- 
borately attacked by Pfleiderer as involving 
“two errors: a mistranslation of the word 
Opoiwpa, and an inadmissible separation of 
the two ideas oap& and duaprias. As regards 
the first, it is beyond question, that if the 
words had merely been ¢v épolopare capkés, 
no one would have hesitated to translate 
them simply ‘in fleshly shape,’ that is to say, 
in a shape or form of appearance which was 
the same as that of all human flesh, and in 
fact consisted of flesh” (‘Paulinism,’ I. p. 52). 

In this bold assertion grammar and sense 
are alike put to confusion. The Objective 
Genitive is turned into a Genitive of the 
Material: capxds dpaprias “denotes” (we 
are told) “the material of which the human 
form of Christ, like that of other men, con- 
sists ” (2b.). 

If we apply this method to Deut. iv. 18, 
Gpol@pa mavros épmerov, it will turn “ the 
graven image” itself into “a creeping like- 
ness ;” and in Ps. cvi. 20 ev 6uovmpare pdoxov 
éaOiovros xeprov, the calf that Aaron made 
of gold becomes an actual living “calf that 
eateth hay.” 

We prefer the opinion of “most of the 
commentators, who explain the decisive 
passage in Rom. viii. 3 as if it meant that 
Christ appeared only in a ‘likeness of sinful 
Jiesh; that is to say, in a body which re- 
sembled indeed the body of other men so far 
as it consisted of flesh, but was unlike them 
in this respect that His flesh was zof like 
that of all others, ‘ sinful flesh’” (ib.). 

Other objections are urged both by 
Pfleiderer and Holsten : 

(1.) The sinlessness of Christ’s flesh directly 
contradicts this passage: for how could God 
have condemned “sin in the flesh” on the 
Cross of Christ, if Christ’s flesh was not 
“flesh of sin”? 

This objection rests wholly on the erroneous 
connexion of év +77 capki noticed below in 
note e. 

(2). It is opposed to the whole develop- 
ment of thought from vi. 1 to viii. 3, which 
labours to prove that because man is in bond- 
age to sin only through his flesh, he is de- 
livered by the Cross of Christ just because 
it is the death of this very flesh of sin. 

It is enough to answer that St. Paul no- 
where attempts to prove that man is in 
bondage to sin only through his flesh. 

(3). St. Paul’s whole anthropology recog- 
nises zo flesh that is not flesh of sin. 

This objection rests on the same ground- 
less assumption as the preceding (2): sce 
note on odpé, Introduction, § 9. 


For a full discussion of Holsten’s objec- 
tions and of the whole subject, see Wendt, 
‘Fleisch und Geist.’ 


d. kal rept duaprias. Chrysostom and 
others, disregarding cai, connect these words 
with karéxpwev, in the sense ‘condemned 
sin for sin,” z. e. as being exceeding sinful. 

All the English Versions in Bagster’s 
Hexapla (except Geneva) give the same con- 
nexion, the A. V. 1611 being punctuated (as 
it is in a chained copy at Walgrave) thus: 
“and for sinne condemned sin in the flesh,” 
with the marginal rendering, “and by a sacri- 
fice for sin,” which corresponds with Origen’s 
interpretation. 

The proper connexion with méuwas is 
given by Theophylact, Gennadius, Photius, 
and others in Cramer’s ‘Catena,’ with the 
interpretations “because of sin’s mastery 
over mankind,” or “in order to conquer sin.” 
The more comprehensive rendering “on 
account of sin” (propter peccatum) is pre- 
ferable. 

e. The words ryv duwapriay ev tH capKi 
might possibly be taken as forming one idea, 
“the sin that was in the flesh,” as rod Baz- 
tigparos eis toy Odvaroy (vi. 4): see Winer, 
p. 169. 

But the words év 77 capki in this con- 
struction only give a definition of sin which 
is not needed in this context after capkds 
dpaprias, whereas if joined with xaréxpuve 
they are full of significance. 

It remains to be determined in what flesh 
sin was condemned, and fow? The an- 
swers are various. 

i. Origen. In Christ’s flesh, considered as a 
sin-offering which put away sin (Heb. ix. 26), 

ii. Gennadius, in Cramer’s ‘ Catena,’ p. 123. 

(a) In Christ’s flesh, as having been kept 
free from sin, and unconquered by it. 

(b) In Christ’s flesh God condemned sin 
of sin (mepi dpaprias, de peccato), because 
it unjustly involved Christ’s sinless flesh in 
death. 

All these interpretations would require 
€v tH oapkt avrod to distinguish Christ’s 
flesh from that which has been twice before 
mentioned, S.a tis oapkds, and wapkds dyap- 
rias. They err, however, only in substi- 
tuting the more limited sense “his flesh” for 
the more general “the flesh.” Christ’s holy 
life “ condemned sin” as unworthy to exist 
“ jn the flesh” which He and all men had in 
common: compare Irenzus, III. xx. 2. 


9. Though ciep implies a more confident 
assumption than etye, it cannot possibly mean 
“since” (émeimep, Chrysostom), for that 
would exclude the opposite supposition 
which is expressly brought forward in the 
following clause, et Sé Tus mvedpa Xpiorovd ovd« 
éye. The assumption made in either case 
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may or may not correspond to the existing 
fact, not because the fact is itself contingent, 
but because it is uzknown to the speaker. 

This uncertainty of the assumption is fully 
expressed in “if so be,” and the Subjunctive 
ought not to be repeated in the Verb “ dwell,” 
for in the original the Indicative Present 
(olkei, ovk €yer) represents not an uncertain 
contingency, but that which, according to 
the assumption, is already an existing fact. 
Wiclif’s rendering “dwelleth,” “hath,” is 
therefore more correct than the A. V. 
“ dwell,” “ have,” derived from Tyndale. In 
defending the Subjunctive, Bp. Ellicott (On 
the Revision,’ p. 175) fails to distinguish be- 
tween uncertainty in the assumption, and con- 
tingency in the fact assumed: the case is 
contemplated, according to the hypothesis, 
as actually in existence. 


11. In the Dialogues on the Holy Trinity, 
ascribed to Maximus, the Greek monk and 
confessor (A. D. 580-662), Orthodoxus, being 
challenged to prove that as the Father raises 
the dead and quickens them (¢wozrovet), so 
also do the Son and Holy Ghost, quotes 
this passage with the reading Oca rod evorxody- 
Tos avtod mvetparos. Macedonius replies 
that the reading is dca 76 éevoixody, except 
perhaps in one or two falsified copies. Or- 
thodoxus asserts that the genitive is found in 
all the ancient copies, but, as this is considered 
by Macedonius to be a disputed point, passes 
on to a different argument. 

This imaginary conversation only proves 
that in the 7th century the reading of the 
passage had long been in dispute, a fact of 
which we have abundant evidence of much 
earlier date. The genitive is found inN A 
C, in many cursives, and some early ver- 
sions, and Fathers. But this testimony is 
outweighed by that of other uncials and 
cursives, of the Italic and Syriac versions, and 
of the earlier Fathers, Irenzus, Tertullian, 
Origen, Methodius. 

‘This preponderance of external testimony 
is supported by the internal evidence : 

(1) The argument of the passage, as stated 
by Bp. Pearson himself (see foot-note), is in- 
conclusive, unless we substitute the reading 
“because of Ais Spirit that dwelleth in you” : 
for it is nowhere implied in the premisses that 
Christ was raised up “ dy the Spirit.” 
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(2) The resurrection is ascribed in the 
N. T. to God in general, or to the Father, 
or to the Son (John v. 21; vi. 39; xi. 25), 
but not to the Holy Ghost in particular. 

(3) The genitive is more likely than the 
accusative to have been introduced for its 
dogmatic import, as proving the personality 
of the Holy Ghost. 

It should, however, be observed that the 
accusative represents the indwelling Spirit 
not only as the condition, but as the cause of 
true vitality. 

28. mdavra cvvepyet eis dyabdv [6 Ceds]. 
Though supported by good authority (A. B. 
fEthiopic) 6 Geds is probably a gloss: both 
the form of the sentence and the sense are 
better without it. 

The meaning of cvvepyei, “ work together, 
one with another,” preferred by Estius, 
Bengel, Reiche, and Alford, seems to have 
been rejected by other interpreters without 
sufficient reason. The Verb has this sense 
not only in the phrases cuvepyeiy adA7j\ow 
(Xenoph. ‘ Memor. Socr.’ II. iii. 88) cuvepyeiv. 
éavtois (2b. III. v. 16), but also when there 
is no Dative expressed as in the passage 
of Diogenes Laertius (vii. 104) quoted by 
Fritzsche, diuyas AéyerOar ra adiddopa - 
dma& pev ta pyre mpos edvSaipoviay pyre 
mpos kKakodapoviay ouvepyodyra. Compare 
Polybius, XI. ix. 1, where cuvepyeiy is quite 
synonymous with ovpBdadrAcoba. 


29. The word mpoopifw, not found in 
classical writers nor in the LXX, is always 
in the N. T. accompanied by words which 
indicate the end and aim of the predestina- 
tion. 

This aim is here expressed in the adjective 
aupmdpovs, a secondary predicate used pro- 
leptically as in Phil. iii. 21, where the words 
ele TO yevéoOa aird are a gloss added to 
explain the construction. For the use of 
cvppoppovs with the genitive, see Bern- 
hardy, ‘Syntax,’ p. 163 ; Matt.‘ G. Gr.’ § 379, 
obs. 2. 


35. For rod Xpiorod B ~ and some cur- 
sives read rod Gcod ris ev XpiotS ’Inood, a 
manifest interpolation from v. 39, and an un- 
deniable instance in which the Vatican and 
Sinaitic MSS. combine in giving a wrong 
reading. Compare Additional Note on v, 2. 


Vv. I—4.| 


CHAPTER IX. 


1 Paul is sorry for the Fews. 7 All the seed 
of Abraham were not the children of the pro- 
mise. 18 God hath mercy upon whom he 
will, 2% The potter may do with his clay 
what he list. 25 The calling of the Gentiles 
and rejecting of the Fews were foretold. 32 
The cause why so few Jews embraced the 
righteousness of faith. 


SAY the truth in Christ, I lie 
not, my conscience also bearing 
me witness in the Holy Ghost, 


Cuarters [X.-XI. IsRAEL’s UNBELIEF, 
REJECTION, AND FUTURE RESTORATION. 


The argument that the Gospel “is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth” (i. 16—viii. 39) closes in a 
strain of triumphant thanksgiving. 

But with all the Apostle’s joy in Christ’s 
salvation there is mingled a great and un- 
ceasing sorrow. For in stating the theme 
of his great argument (i. 16) St. Paul had 
spoken of a “ salvation to every one that 
believeth, to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek.” Why then have his brethren and 
kinsmen according to the flesh so little share 
in this salvation? Where is the promise 
that was made to the Jew first? Intreating 
this subject St. Paul, after a fervent protesta- 
tion of love and sorrow for his own people, 
(ix. 1-5) declares that the cause of their re- 
jection is not a failure of God’s promise to 
the chosen people Israel (6-13), nor any in- 
justice in God (14-29), but their own rejec- 
tion of “the righteousness of God by faith” 
(ix. 3o—x. 21). Consolation is found in the 
salvation of a “remnant according to election 
of grace” (xi. I-10), in the present accept- 
ance of the Gentiles (11-22), and the future 
restoration of Israel (23-32), all which are 
proofs of the wisdom and glory of God 


(33-36). 
Cuap. IX. 1-5. MOURNING OVER ISRAEL. 


The sudden transition from triumphant 
joy to the keenest sorrow is made more 
striking by the absence of any connecting 
particle. But the direct connexion of thought 
with viii. 28-32 is evident. If the Gospel 
brings sure salvation to God’s elect, why is 
His chosen people Israel not found among 
the heirs of this salvation ? 


1. I say the truth in Christ, I lie not.] 1 
speak truth, &. Compare 1 Tim, vl. 7. 
St. Paul’s conflicts with Jews and Judaizers 
might cast doubt upon his love to his own 
nation. Hence he affirms the sincerity of his 
sorrow for them with the assurance that he 
speaks with all the truthfulnesss of one who 
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2, That I have great heaviness and 
continual sorrow in my heart. 

3 For I could wish that myself 
were ‘accursed from Christ for my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to 
the flesh : 

4 Who are Israelites; to whom 
pertaineth the adoption, and the 
glory, and the 'covenants, and the 
giving of the law, and the service 
of God, and the promises ; 


feels that he is living and acting “iz Christ” 
(Eph. iv. 17; 1 Thess. iv. 1), and for whom 
it is therefore impossible to lie (Col. iil. 9; 
Eph. iv. 15). 


my conscience also bearing me witness in the 
Holy Ghost.| Rather, my conscience bearing 
witness with me. ‘The Holy Ghost is 
“the Spirit of truth,” and the witness of a con- 
science enlightened by Him and acting under 
His influence must be true. St. Paul’s con- 
science bears witness with him, ze. in accord- 
ance with his words, “in the Holy Ghost,” and 
therefore in all the clearness of divine truth. 
See note on Evppaprupeiy, li. 15 5 Vill. 16. 


2. The truth so solemnly attested in wv. 1 
is now expressed twice, and with growing 
intensity,—“ great grief to me,” “ unceasing 
sorrow to my heart.” 


8. For I could wish.| The form of expres- 
sion (nvxdpny, literally “I was wishing” or 
“ praying”) implies a real but passing wish, not 
calmly weighed and deliberately retained, but 
already resigned as impracticable (Acts xxv. 
22; Gal. iv. 20; see Winer, III. § xli. 2). 


that myself were accursed from Christ.] 
When the Apostle brings himself to utter the 
cause of his grief, his intense love and sorrow 
for Israel burst forth in words which might 
well seem incredible. His solemn protesta- 
tion (v. 1) was not unnecessary, even if 
his affection for his countrymen had never 
been doubted. 


accursed.| The meaning of the word 
“anathema” (1 Cor. xii. 3, xvi. 22; Gal. i 
8, 9) is to be derived from its use by the 
LXX in Lev. xxvii. 28, 29: “ Every devoted 
thing (dvd0ewa) is most holy unto the Lord. 
None devoted (dvdOeya), which shall be devoted 
of men, shall be redeemed ; but shall surely be 
put to death.” 

Here the doom of the devoted one, instead 
of the death of the body, is separation from 
Christ and from the salvation that is in Him. 

Like Moses St. Paul, if it depended only 
on his love, would have given his own soul 
for his brethren’s sake, “if so he might bring 
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ll Or, 
separated 


ll Or, zes- 
taments. 
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5 Whose are the fathers, and of 
whom as concerning the flesh Christ 





them to true righteousness and eternal life” 
(Grotius). 

But is not such a wish unreasonable and 
even irreverent? It must seem so to those 
whose hearts beat with no stronger pulse 
than that of a prudent self-interest. It is 
a fervent outburst of unselfish love, that 
may not be coldly criticised and weighed and 
measured: it is close akin to the spirit of 
Christ’s self-sacrifice, and-to that “ foolish- 
ness of God” which “ is wiser than men.” 

“O mighty love, O unsurpassable perfec- 
tion, the servant speaks boldly to his Lord, 
and begs remission for the people, or claims 
to be himself also blotted out with them ” 
(Clemens Rom. i. 53). 


4. Who are Israelites; to whom pertaineth 
the adoption.] St. Paul’s sorrow, springing 
from natural affection for his kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh, is deepened by another feeling, 
“inasmuch as they (oirwves) are Israelites ” to 
whom belong all the privileges of the ancient 
covenant, which are now perfected “in the 
fulness of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ.” 
How mournful then to see the heirs of the 
promise shut out from their inheritance ! 

First in the emphatic enumeration of the 
privileges of Israel is “the adoption,” which 
was first announced in Egypt :—Israel is my 
son, even my firstborn” (Ex. lv. 223 Jer. Xxxi. 
9). To Israel only had God thus revealed 
Himself as a Father, until “the adoption” 
was perfected in Christ (viii. 14-17). 

the glory.| “The glory ofthe Lord,” which 
was seen on Sinai (Ex. xxiv. 16, 17), and filled 
the tabernacle, had the form of light or fire, 
covered at times by a cloud: see note on 
Ex. xl. 34. Israel alone had such a visible 
token of God’s presence. 

Such interpretations as “the national glory 
of Israel” (Fritzsche), or “the glory that will 
be theirs in the end of the world ” (Reuss), are 
too vague to have place in an enumeration of 
the several distinguishing privileges of the 
Jews. 


and the covenants, and the giving of the 
Jaw.) In Gal. iv. 24 St. Paul speaks of “ tavo 
covenants, one from Mount Sinai:” but here 
“ the giving of the law,” the one grand revela- 
tion of the will of Jehovah for the regulation 
of the national and personal life of His people, 
is distinguished from “ the covenants” made 
at several times with the fathers from Abraham 
downwards. (2 Macc. viii. 15 ; Sap. xviii. 22; 
Sirach xliv. 11; Heb. xi. 13.) So St. Paul 
speaks in Eph. ii. 12 of “the commonwealth of 
Israel,” a result of the giving of the law, and 
“the covenants of the promise,” as distinct pri- 
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came, who is over all, God blessed for 
ever. Amen. 


vileges of Israel from which other nations had 
been excluded. The singular, found in many 
MSS, may have arisen from a wish to obviate 
the mistake of referring the plural to the old 
and new covenants mentioned in Gal. iv. 24. 


the service of God.| “The service” of 
the Tabernacle (compare Heb. ix. 1) was the 
only worship which God had appointed. 

the promises.| These, as distinguished 
from “the covenants” upon which they are 
grounded, include the whole body of pro- 
phecies concerning Christ and His kingdom. 


5. the fathers.| Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (Acts ili. 13, vii. 32): to have sprung 
from such forefathers, was one of the most 
cherished privileges of Israel (2 Cor. xi. 22). 

and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ 
came.| ‘The last and greatest privilege of 


the Israelites is that the Messiah, so far as © 
His human nature is concerned, springs from 


their race. We must notice here the im- 
portant distinctions so carefully expressed 
by St. Paul’s words and even by their exact 
order: “and from whom came the Christ as 
concerning the flesh.” Christ is not in the 
same sense as the Patriarchs the peculiar 
property of the Israelites, “whose (av) are 
the fathers.” He springs indeed from their 
race (€€ &y 6 Xpuords), but He “zs over all:” 
and not only is His Jewish origin thus con- 
trasted with His universal supremacy, but it 
is also expressly limited to His human na- 
ture. The closing emphasis of the clause 
falls upon the words “as concerning the flesh,” 
which point onward to their natural contrast 
in the other aspect of His Person, Who is 
“ God blessed for ever.” 


who is over all, God blessed for ever.] 
There is happily no variation in the MSS 
to cast any doubt upon the wording of 
this great passage. But its meaning de- 
pends on punctuation, and some modern 
critics adopt a different connexion. ‘hey 
assume that the words “God over all” are 
to be combined in this order as a title equi- 
valent to “‘most High God,” and asserting 
that St. Paul could not have applied this 
title to, Christ, they deny that the clause 
refers to Him, and render it as a doxo- 
logy: ‘“‘May the God who is over all be 
blessed for ever.” To this interpretation 
there are strong objections on grounds which 
are stated in the note at the end of the chapter. 
Here it may be enough to say that it gives a 
most inappropriate sense. St. Paul is express- 
ing the anguish of his heart at the fall of his 
brethren: that anguish is deepened by the 
memory ‘of their privileges, most of all by 


xen. 21. 
1 


v. 6—9. | 


6 Not as though the word of God 
hath taken none effect. For they 
are not all Israel, which are of Israel : 

7 Neither, because they are the seed 
of Abraham, are they all children: 
but, ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called. 

8 That is, They which are the 
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children of the flesh, these are not 
the children of God: but the chil- 
dren of the promise are counted for 
the seed. 

9 For this zs the word of promise 
@ At this time will I come, and Sarah to. 
shall have a son. 





the thought that their race gave birth to the 
Divine Saviour, whom they have rejected. 
In this, the usual interpretation, all is most 
natural: the last and greatest cause of sorrow 
is the climax of glory from which the chosen 
race has fallen. 

But how could such a lamentation close in 
a doxology? How could the Apostle bless 
God that Christ was born a Jew, in his an- 
guish that the Jews had rejected Him? 

On the other hand the declaration that 
Christ “zs over all, God blessed for ever,” is 
an opportune and noble protest against the 
indignity cast upon Him by the unbelief of 
the Jews. “For what, saith he, if others 
blaspheme? Yet we who know His unspeak- 
able mysteries, and His ineffable wisdom, and 
His great providence, know that He is worthy 
not to be blasphemed but to be glorified” 
(Chrysostom). 


6-13. No FAILURE OF GOD’S PROMISE. 


St. Paul’s lamentation over his brethren 
and kinsmen according to the flesh has no 
such meaning as that God’s promise has 
failed, for that belonged not to all natural 
descendants of Abraham, but only to the 
chosen seed, the true Israel. 


6. Not as though the word of God hath 
taken none effect. For they are not all Israel, 
which are of Israel.| “But not as though 
the word of God hath fallen to the 
ground: for not all they which are of 
Israel are Israel.” “The word of God” 
is the promise given to Abraham and to his 
seed. ‘This has not failed, for its principle 
from the first was not mere natural succes- 
sion, but Divine election: not all who were 
sprung from the chosen people were there- 
fore themselves the chosen people, true 
Israelites, heirs of the promise. 

On this use of odros see the note at the end. 


7. Neither because they are the seed of 
Abraham.| “Nor oecause they are Abra- 
ham's seed are they all children:” i.e. children 
of Abraham in the fullest sense, as in viii. 17, 
“if children, then heirs.’ St. Paul goes back 
to Abraham in order to discuss the case 
of his two sons, and to show that in the 
very first generation, the title of natural 
descent was limited and restricted by Divine 
election. In ratifying Sarah’s claim that the 


son of the bondwoman shall not be heir 
with her son, God says to Abraham (Gen. 
xxi. 12), “In Isaac shall thy seed be called,” 
z.e. the promised seed (Gen. xiii. 15, xv. 5, 
Xvil. 7, 19); and then adds, “and also of 
the son of the bondwoman will I make a 
nation, because he is thy seed.” ‘Thus in using 
the term “ seed of Abraham” in a twofold 
sense, here and in other passages, St. Paul 
only adopts a distinction which belonged to 
the promise from the first. 


8. That is, They which are the children of the 
flesh, these are not the children of God.| “ That 
is, Not the children of the flesh are 
thereby children of God.” St. Paul inter- 
prets the text just quoted, by drawing out 
the general principle involved in the particular 
case of Ishmael the child of the flesh, and 
Isaac the child of promise. According to 
the A. V. none of “the children of the flesh” 
are “children of God:’ in other words “the 
children of the flesh” do not include all the 
descendants of Abraham, but only those who 
are “children of.the flesh” and nothing more. 
But the Greek idiom absolutely requires a 
different meaning, which we have tried to 
express above. The true“ children” of Abra- 
ham are “ children of God” by virtue of the 
adoption,v.4. Butwhoarethese? Not“ the 
children of the flesh” as such. See Note at end. 


but the children of the promise.| ‘This does 
not mean simply the promised children, but 
as Chrysostom says of Isaac, “‘ It was not the 
power of the flesh, but the strength of the 
promise that gave birth to the child” It 
would be equally true to say that the child 
was begotten in the strength of faith, but the 
argument requires the Divine, not the human, 
side to be made prominent. It is not Abra- 
ham’s fatherhood that determines the true 
seed, but that promise which was the expres- 
sion of God’s free electing grace. It is clear 
from Gal. iv. 28 that “the children of the pro- 
mise” correspond, in the Apostle’s mind, to 
believers, whether Jew or Gentile, and “ the 
children of the flesh” to the unbelieving Jews. 

are counted for the seed.| And therefore 
really are what they are by God accounted: 
compare iv. 5, and note there. 


9. For this is the word of promise.| St. 
Paul confirms his statement by God’s words 
to Abraham in Gen. xviii. 14. “ The children,” 
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stand, not of works, but of him that 
calleth ;) 

12 It was said unto her, The 
@#lelder shall serve the "younger. 


13 As it is written, ’ Jacob have I 


to And not only this; but when 
Rebecca also had conceived by one, 
even by our father Isaac ; 

11 (For the children being not 
yet born, neither having done any 







@ Gen. 25) 
23. 
Or, 
greater, 





good or evil, that the purpose of loved, but Esau have I hated. 1 Or, 

ES : 7 CSSCr. 
God according to election might 14 What shall we say then? Js ¢Matz.2 
I say, “of the promise,” “for this word is dent on works but on him that calleth;” and 


(a word) of promise.” 
At this time.| “According to this 
season:” see note on Gen. xviii. Io. 


10. And not only this.| Translate: “And 
not only she, but Rebeoca also, when 
she had conceived by one, even by our 
father Isaac.” The construction is incom- 
plete, but the sense is clear. Not only Sarah 
received a promise from God, which limited 
the true seed of Abraham to her son: but in 
the next generation Rebecca also received a 
promise, in which the same principle of 
Divine election is still more strikingly proved. 

Isaac, it might be said, was the only child 
of Abraham by his wife, “the free woman” 
(Gal. iv. 22), and so the only proper heir: 
but Esau and Jacob were fqwin children of 
one father, which is expressly mentioned in 
order to exclude all possibility of difference 
in parentage. Abraham’s sons had only one 
common parent, Rebecca’s have doth. 


even by our father Isaac.| ‘The twins had 
for their common father the patriarch of the 
chosen race: and yet even in this case one of 
them, and he the first-born, was excluded. 
This case comes home more fully to the Jews 
than the rejection of the slave-born Ishmael. 


11. (For the children being not yet born, 
neither having done any good or evil, that the 
purpose of God according to election might 
stand, not of works, but of him that calleth ;)| 
The parenthesis is not only useless, but 
destroys the connection with the following 
verse. The conditional negatives ( pyre, 
pnde) represent the circumstances not as 
mere facts of history, but as conditions en- 
tering into God’s counsel and plan. The 
time of the prediction was thus chosen, in 
order to make it clear that He who calls 
men to be heirs of His salvation makes free 
choice of whom He will, unfettered by any 
claims of’ birth or merit. Such absolute 
freedom is the rightful prerogative of Him, 
who is alone All-wise and All-good. The 
order of the clauses is very significant: the 
time chosen for the prediction to Rebecca 
is mentioned first—“while the children 
were not yet born, nor had done aught 
good or evil;” then the Divine counsel in 
choosing this time, “that the purpose of God 
according to election might stand not depen- 


last the principal sentence, “zt was said unto 
her, The elder shall serve the younger.” 


might stand| Literally, “ might remain.” 
The Present Tense extends this continuance 
even to the Apostle’s own generation, in 
which the principle was again so signally and 
so sadly exemplified. 


12,13. The elder shall serve the younger.]| 
The whole passage in Gen. xxv. 23 is as 
follows: “Iwo nations are in thy womb, and 
two manner of people shall be separated from 
thy bowels: and the one people shall be stronger 
than the other people; and the elder shall serve 
the younger.” ‘ 

This prediction, St. Paul says, agrees with 
what is writtenin Malachi i. 2: “I have loved 
you, saith the Lord. Yet ye say, Wherein hast 
thou loved us? Was not Esau Jacob’s brother ? 
saith the Lord: yet I loved Jacob, and I hated 
Esau, and laid his mountains and his heritage 
waste.” 

(«.) From the context of both passages it is 
clear that Esau and Jacob are regarded as 
two zations, and it is an arbitrary assumption 
to say that Malachi intends not the two 
nations, Edom and Israel, but the persons of 
the two brothers. 

(2.) But it is also clear from the words 
“while they were not yet born,’ v. 11, that 
St. Paul regards them as individual persons. 

(3.) The explanation, which combines both 
views, is that the choice of the nation is in- 
cluded in the choice of its founder, and the 
original passages refer to God’s election of 
Jacob and his descendants to be the deposi- 
taries of His truth and the channels of His 
grace. What St. Paul shows is, that the 
election to these privileges was not dependent 
on any personal merit of the founder. 


Esau have I hated.| See the notes on 
Malachi i. 3. The love and the hate, as con- 
templated by St. Paul, are shown in God’s 
choosing the younger to inherit the Messianic 
promise, and excluding the elder. 

The exaggerated sense of “ positive hate” 
which Meyer assigns to euéoynoa is quite for- 
bidden by the record of the ample blessing 
bestowed on Esau. 


14-18. No INJUSTICE IN Gop, 
Having shown from the history of the 





Ex. 33. 
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jection, “God cannot be unjust.” 


v. I5—17.] 


there unrighteousness with God? 
God forbid. 

15 For he saith to Moses, “I will 
have mercy on whom I will have 
mercy, and I will have compassion 
on whom I will have compassion. 


Patriarchs that the present exclusion of the 
Jews from Christ’s kingdom does not im- 
ply a failure of God’s promise, St. Paul now 
proceeds to prove that it cannot be ascribed 
to injustice in God. 

The rejection of Ishmael and Esau with 
their descendants, and the choice of Israel to 
inherit the promised blessing, were examples 
of God’s electing grace, which a Jew would 
heartily approve. But what if these examples 
involved a principle that would justify the 
exclusion of the unbelieving Jew himself? 
To such a conclusion, clearly implied in 
v. 11, objection would at once be made. 


14. What shall we say then?] From the 
account given in vv. 11-13 of the choice 
of Jacob and rejection of Esau before they 
had done either good or evil, the question 
naturally arises “Is there injustice in God,” 
that He thus chooses one and rejects another 
without regard to their works? “The Jewish 
conscience, developed under the Law, was 
accustomed to consider the conduct of God 
towards man as depending entirely on the 
merit or demerit of his works” (Godet). 
The ground on which St. Paul rejects the 
thought of injustice is remarkable. His an- 
swer is simply an appeal to the testimony of 
Holy Scripture that God does exercise His 
mercy with absolute freedom of choice : the 
force therefore of his argument rests wholly 
on the very principle presupposed in the ob- 
Neither 
the truth of this axiom nor the authority of 
Scripture could be questioned by a Jew. 
For a similar argument, and for the form of 
the question, in which the negative answer 
is already implied, see iii. 5 and note. 


15. For he saith to Moses.| “For to 
Moses he saith.” The order of the words 
is emphatic. “It was necessary to mention 
Moses, in order to show the certainty of the 
statement by the persons both of Him who 
spake and of him who heard” (Theodoret). 
But more than this is implied: if to Moses 
God’s favour was absolutely free and un- 
merited, how much more to others! 


I will have mercy on whom I will have’ 


mercy.| EX. xxxiii. 19: where “these words, 
though only connected with the previous 
clause by the copulative Vau, are to be un- 
derstood in a causal sense as expressing the 
reason why Moses’ request was granted, 
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16 So then it zs not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but 
of God that sheweth mercy. 

17 For the scripture saith unto 


Pharaoh, “Even for this same pur-2Ex.9 


pose have I raised thee up, that I“ 





namely, that it was an act of unconditional 
grace and compassion on the part of God, to 
which no man, not even Moses, could lay 
any just claim” (Keil and Delitzsch). 

See the note at the end of the chapter on 
other interpretations. 


16. So then it is not of him that willeth.] 
The inference from God’s words to Moses is, 
that the bestowal of the Divine mercy depends 
not on man’s will or man’s effort, but simply 
on “God that sheweth mercy.” He chooses 
whom He will, and on what conditions He 
will. His grace is a free gift, not a debt: it 
calls out man’s will and effort, but is not pre- 
determined by them (Phil. ii. 13). For the 
expression “ Aim that runneth” compare I Cor. 
ix. 24-26. 

17. St. Paul appeals again to Scripture to 
prove as a fact that God does reject, as well 
as choose, whomsoever He will. It is still 
presupposed, as in v. 14, that “ God cannot 
be unjust :” if Holy Scripture testifies that 
“ he hath mercy on whom he will have mercy, 
and whom he will he hardeneth,” then this 
must be true, and it must also be consistent 
with God’s justice. The fact is first shown 
from Scripture (vv. 17-18), and then its 
justice is discussed (vv. 19-24). 


Even for this same purpose have Iraised thee 
up.| Rather “ for this very purpose,” &c. 

The sense of the passage as understood by 
the LXX is as follows: “For this purpose I 
have upheld thee, and preserved thy life, that 
I might show my power in thee by a long 
series of warnings and chastisements, followed 
by a final great overthrow, more strikingly 
than it could have been shown by thy im- 
mediate destruction.” This interpretation 
represents fairly, though not precisely, the 
general meaning of the Hebrew, and being 
not unsuited to the present stage of St. 
Paul’s argument, is adopted by him, with 
the following slight but very important 
variation. 

For iva, which expresses the direct and 
primary purpose, “in order that,” St. Paul 
substitutes ér@s denoting the more remote 
and secondary purpose, “ that so.” 

Thus the exhibition of God’s power upon 
Pharaoh appears only as the secondary pur- 
pose, consequent on his refusal to yield to 
God’s direct will, “ Let my people go.” 

The more exact meaning of the passage 
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Why doth he yet find fault? For 
who hath resisted his will ? 
20 Nay but, O man, who art thou swerest | 
that 'repliest against God? “Shall the Bi 
thing formed say to him that formed w## Goa 
SF Jer. 18. 
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might shew my power in thee, and 
that my name might be declared 
throughout all the earth. 

18 Therefore hath he mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and whom 
he will he hardeneth. 

19 Thou wilt say then unto me, 








(Ex. ix. 16) is recognised by St. Paul at a 
later stage of his argument (wv. 22). 

Compare notes on Ex. ix. 16, and for a full 
discussion of this most important and much 
misunderstood passage, see note at the end 
of this chapter. 


18. A double inference from tlie two pass- 
ages cited in vv. 15-17. 

Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will 
have mercy.| “So then on whom he wiil 
hath he mercy.” The freedom of the Divine 
choice is strongly marked by the emphatic 
position of the relative clause: compare wv. 15. 


and whom he will he hardeneth.| In Ex- 
odus the hardening is ascribed to God in the 
prediction, iv. 21 and vii. 3: in the first seven 
plagues it is regarded as Pharaoh’s own doing, 
and in the last three, as God’s judicial hard- 
ening: see Dean Jackson, ix. 394, 399, 400, 
407, 408, 458. St. Paul here has to do with 
the event only, and not with the process, as 
his purpose is to bring forward other events, 
parallel to the rejection of the Jews. On the 
hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, see Origen, 
‘De Principiis,” III. i. 10, where he shows 
that by one and the same operation God has 
mercy upon one man, and hardens another, 
because the heart of those who treat his 
kindness and forbearance with contempt is 
hardened by the delay of their punishment, 
while those who make his goodness and pa- 
tience an occasion of repentance, find mercy. 

The argument of the whole passage (14-18) 
may be summed up briefly thus: 

The case of Esau and Jacob shows that 
man can discern no reason why God chooses 
one and rejects another. But it does not 
follow that God is unjust. Hear what He 
said to Moses: “I will have mercy on whom 
Iwill have mercy.” Is it unjust that mercy 
should do good where it will? Look at 
Pharaoh: if we could see no reason why God 
hardened his heart, and made him a tragical 
example of His severity, should we call that 
severity unjust? God forbid. 


19-21. GOD’S ABSOLUTE POWER ASSERTED. 


So far St. Paul has repelled the objection 
to God’s justice, without attempting to ex- 
plain the difficulty involved in it: and he 
knows that the same difficulty will rise up 
again in a different form, 


21 Hath not the “potter power oon 





19. Thou wilt say then unto me.| “ Thou 
wilt say to me then.” Against the state- 
ment, “whom he will he hardeneth,” this ob- 
jection may be raised: “If God Himself 
hardens the heart, why does He yet find ~ 
fault with man? What justice is there in 
continuing to lay the blame on a creature who 
goes on sinning because God so wills and he 
cannot resist?” The objection, though ex- 
pressed in general terms, has its historical 
ground in the reproaches and expostulations 
which God continues to address to Pharaoh 
in Ex. ix. 17, “As yet exaltest thou thyself 
against my people, that thou wilt not let them 
go?” and in x. 3, 4, ‘ How Jong wilt thou refuse 
to humble thyself before Me?” (Jackson, 
‘On the Creed,’ ix. 458.) 

St. Paul assumes that the same objection 
will be made as an excuse for the unbelief of 
Israel. If God has chosen to harden their 
hearts, how can He justly lay the blame on 
them ? 


For who hath resisted his will?| The 
question expresses in a livelier form, the 
general truth that God’s will is irresistible. 

It is important to notice the word here 
used for “ avil/” (SotvAnua): but this and 
other cautions needed in interpreting the 
clause are thrown into the note at the end 
of the chapter, in order to leave the Apostle’s 
argument free from interruption. 

The brief and peremptory questions have 
a tone of discontent and presumption, which 
is met in v, 20 by a stern rebuke: explana- 
tion follows later in v. 22. 


20. Nay but, O man, who art thou .. .2] 
St. Paul repels the objection, “ Why doth he 
yet find fault?” by rebuking the presumption 
of feeble man in thus “replying against God.” 
The marginal renderings, “ answerest again,” 
or “disputest with God” are not so good as 
the A. V. “repliest (or makest answer) against 
God:” compare Job xxxii. 12; Luke xiv, 6; 
and for the like disparaging question, see 
xiv. 4, and Plato, ‘Gorgias,’ p. 452, b. “ Mag= 
nifici doctoris severitate deterret, cum dicit, 
O homo, tu quis es?” Origen, ‘In Exodum 
Hom, iv. 2. 


Shall the thing formed say to him that formed 
it, Why hast thou made me thus?| ‘This figure 
of the potter and his vessel is derived origin- 
ally from the account of the creation of man 


— 


Vv. 22.| 


over the clay, of the same lump to 
make one vessel unto honour, and 
another unto dishonour? 


22 What if God, willing to shew 
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his wrath, and to make his power 
known, endured with much long- 


suffering the vessels of wrath 'ftted Ei ae 


to destruction : 





in Gen. ii. 7, whence were derived the term 
“ protoplast” applied to Adam by the LXX 
Wisdom vii. 1), and “plasma” as a de- 
scription of man compare Ps. ciii. 14, and 
1 Tim. ii. 13. 

Here St. Paul, quoting from Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, justifies God’s rejection of the Jews 
in the very words of the Prophets who pre- 
dicted it. See Is. xxix. 16, which is rendered 
by the LXX thus: “Shall ye not be counted 
as the potter’s clay? Shall the thing formed 
(76 dopa) say to him that formed it, Thou 
formedst me not? Or the thing made to 
him that made it, Thou madest me not 
wisely? Compare Is. xlv. 9: “ Shall the clay 
say to him that fashioneth it, What makest 
thou?” See also Is. lxiv. 8. 

What makes the Prophet’s language so 
exactly appropriate to the Apostle’s argument 
is, that they are both dealing with the same 
subject, namely, God’s formation of Israel as 
a nation, and His consequent unquestion- 
able right to deal with it as seems good to 
Him. 

21. Hath not the potter power over the 
clay, d'c.| “Or hath not,’ &’c. This is the 
alternative to the argument of wv. 20: either 
you must admit that Israel is incompetent to 
question God’s dealings, or you must say that 
the potter hath not power over the clay. St. 
Paul refers to Jer. xviii. 4-6, where see notes, 
and observe the heading of the chapter: 
“Under the type of a potter 1s shewed God's 
absolute power in disposing of nations.’ In 
v. 6 we read: “O house of Israel, cannot I 
do with you as this potter? saith the Lord. 
Behold, as the clay is in the potter's hand, so 
are ye in mine hand, O house of Israel.” The 
passage is the more remarkable because the 
declaration that God is as free to do what 
He will with Israel as the potter with the 
clay, is followed immediately (wv. 7-10) by 
the promise that the exercise of this absolute 
power shall be allowed to depend on the 
penitence or impenitence of the nation. St. 
Paul, in vv. 22, 23, shows how this promise 
had been fulfilled in God’s long-suffering to- 
wards Israel. 


of the same lump to make one vessel unto 
honour and another unto dishonour?| Here 
we have a distinct allusion to the language of 
Wisdom xv. 7, 8, but the application is totally 
different. The subject there is the folly of 
idol worship, as shown by the power of the 
potter to make a vain god out of the same 
clay, of which “ he maketh both the vessels tbat 


serve for clean uses, and likewise also such as 
serve to the contrary.” 

By St. Paul this distinction between “one 
vessel unto honour and another unto dishonour” 
is applied, like the rest of the figure of which 
it forms part, to God’s absolute freedom in 
dealing with one nation and another. ‘“ The 
same lump of clay” represents mankind as a 
whole. Shall Israel say to his Maker, Thou 
hast no right to make of me anything else 
than a vessel unto honour, and Thou hast no 
right to make of the Gentiles anything but a 
vessel unto dishonour? (Godet). This re- 
ference of the passage to national, not indi- 
vidual, election is required by the whole 
purpose of St. Paul’s argument, and placed 
beyond doubt by wv. 24-26. Compare Eccle- 
siasticus xxxill. ro-12: “All men are from 
the ground, and Adam was created of earth. 
In much knowledge the Lord hath divided 
them, and made their ways diverse. Some ot 
them hath he blessed and exalted, and some 
of them hath he sanctified and set near him- 
self: but some of them hath he cursed and 
brought low, and turned out of their places. 
As the clay is in the potter’s hand, to fashion it 
at his pleasure: so man is in the hand of him 
that made him, to render to them as liketh him 
best.” 


22-24. Gop’s JUSTICE AND MERCY VINDI- 
CATED. 

22. After having asserted God’s unques- 
tionable right to do with His creatures what- 
ever seems best to His Godly wisdom, St. Paul 
now passes on to justify the actual course of 
His dealing. This justification consists in 
the fact of God’s long-suffering, with its two- 
fold motive of judgment and mercy. 

What if God.] Literally, “ But if God.” 
The sentence is unfinished, but its meaning 
is easily completed: “But if God in fact 
showed much long-suffering, what further 
objection can you make against His justice ?” 
We may express it more briefly, thus: “But 
what if God,” &c. 

For similar examples of sentences begin- 
ning with ei dé, and left incomplete, see Acts 
Xxiil. 9, and Winer, ‘Grammar,’ § 64. But 
(Se) marks the contrast between God’s abso- 
lute right and His actual long-suffering ; see 
note on ii. 17-24. 

The whole argument is very like that of 
Wisdom xi., xii.: see especially xii. 2. “There- 
fore chastenest thou them by little and little 
that offend, and warnest them by putting them 
in remembrance wherein they have offended, 
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23 And that he might make 
known the riches of his glory on the 
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vessels of mercy, which he had afore 
prepared unto glory, 





that leaving their wickedness, they may believe 
on Thee,O Lord:” and wv. 26, “ But they that 
would not be reformed by that correction, where- 
in he dallied with them (qavyviows érurinoeos ) 
shall feel a judgment worthy of God.” ‘The 
position is no longer that of God’s absolute 
right, but of His actual dealing. 

Vu. 22, 23 are St. Paul’s interpretation 
and generalised application of the passage 
concerning Pharaoh quoted in v. 17, and the 
quotation and the comment help to explain 
each other. 

(1.) The comment, “endured with much 
long-suffering,’ shows that St. Paul’s version, 
“ T have raised thee up” has the same sense 
as the Hebrew and LXX, namely, “I have 
sustained and upheld thee,” correcting only 
the grammatical form of dcernpnOns, “ thou 
wast preserved.” 

(2.) Again the words “ for this very purpose 
have I raised thee up, that I might show my 
power,” make it certain, that when St. Paul 
writes “ God willing to show,” he means “‘be- 
cause He willed” and not “although He 
willed.” : 

The desire “to show his wrath and to muke 
his power known,” was not a hindrance to 
His forbearance (as Meyer regards it), but a 
motive to it; a motive too acting throughout 
the long series of warnings and judgments, 
and not limited to the final catastrophe. See 
EXORVile 5 el 7s) Vill. kOw 226 1k TA 2O-0a SE, 
Paul’s interpretation thus agrees exactly with 
the true and full sense of the original “for 
to show thee my power;” and it is equally 
applicable to either case, the destruction of 
Pharaoh, or the rejection of Israel, in both of 
which God’s “ much long-suffering” resulted, 
through their own obstinacy, in making the 
“vessels of wrath” more conspicuous objects 
of His avenging power. 

See the note at the end of the chapter on 
v.17. 

his power.| 1d Svuvardy avrov, correspond- 
ing to “my power” (riv Svvapiy pov) v. 17: 
compare note on viii. 3, “ What the law could 
not do.” 


the vessels of wrath.| “vessels of wrath,” 
without the Definite Article. Though his 
language is still full of allusions to the pre- 
vious passage (vv. 17-21), St. Paul has now 
passed from the particular example of the 
hardening of Pharaoh to the general principle 
which connects it with his immediate subject, 
the rejection of Israel. 

The word “vessel,” taken from the figure 
of the potter (v. 21), implies some kind of 
use which the vessel is to serve: thus “ vesse/s 
of wrath,” and “vessels of mercy” are such 


as fitly serve God’s purpose of showing His 
wrath and His mercy. Compare Jer. l. 25; 
Perino: 

“fitted for destruction,’ i. e. fully prepared 
and worthy: compare Wisdom xii. 20, 
épethopévovs Oavare, “condemned to death.” 
The Passive Participle does not define how, 
or by whom, the vessels of wrath have been 
thus prepared. “ Pharaoh was fitted by him- 
self and his own doing” (Chrysostom) : 
“fitted by the potter” (Van Hengel): “He 
who has fitted them for destruction is God ” 
(Meyer): all these views are too narrow and 
exclusive. We have passed from the view of 
God’s absolute power (19-21) to that of His 
actual dealing with His creatures, and God 
does not in fact fit man, nor the potter his 
vessel, for destruction. Both factors, God's 
probationary judgments, and man’s perverse 
will, conduce to the result, and it is the result 
only that is here expressed by the Participie. 

The description “‘ vessels of wrath fitted for 
destruction” was eminently applicable to the 
mass of the Jewish nation in St. Paul’s day: 
“they please not God, and are contrary to all 
men ; forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles that 
they might be saved, to fill up their sins 
alway ; for the wrath is come upon them to 
the uttermost” (1 Thess. ii, 15, 16). 


23. And that he might make known the 
riches of his glory.| This is a direct and 
primary purpose (iva) of God’s long-suffering 
towards “ vessels of wrath.” 

“The glory” of God is, in general, the ma- 
nifestation of the Divine perfections (see on 
v. 2), and, in this context, more especially the 
manifestation of His goodness and mercy 
(Ex. xxxili. 18, 19): and “the riches of his 
glory” (Eph. i. 18; ii. 16; Col. i. 27) is that 
inexhaustible wealth of goodness which em- 
braces all “vessels of mercy” in the fulness of 
blessing. 

“Salvation is of the Jews” (John iv. 22), 
and therefore the chosen race, notwithstand- 
ing all its transgressions, is preserved, in order 
that the promised salvation may embrace in 
its accomplishment both the remnant of Israel 
and the fulness of the Gentiles. 

Compare Wisdom xii. 19-22: “Thou 
mayest use power when thou wilt. But by 
such works hast thou taught thy people that 
the just man should be merciful, and hast 
made thy children to be of a good hope that 
thou givest repentance for sins. For if thou 
didst punish the enemies of thy children, and 
the condemned to death, with such delibera- 
tion, giving them time and place, whereby they 
might be delivered from their malice; with 
how great circumspection didst thou judge 
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v. 24—26.] 


24 Even us, whom he hath called, 
not of the Jews only, but also of the 
Gentiles ? 

25 As he saith also in Osee, I ¢ will 
call them my people, which were 


thine own sons, unto whose fathers thou 
hast sworn and made covenants of good 
promises ?” 

which he had afore prepared unto glory.] 
Comparing this with the parallel clause, we 
see— 

(1.) That St. Paul is here speaking not of 
election or predestination, but of an actual 
preparation and purgation undergone by ves- 
sels of mercy to fit them for glory, before God 
“ makes known the riches of his glory upon 
them.” Compare 2 Tim. li. 20, 21, a passage 
which evidently looks back on this. 

(2.) We observe that this preparation, un- 
like that by which “wessels of wrath” are 
“fitted for destruction,” is ascribed directly and 
exclusively to God as its author, being wholly 
brought about by His Providence and pre- 
venient grace. The idea of fitness, akin to 
that of desert, is ascribed only to the vessels 
of wrath: see note on wv. 22. 

The vessels of mercy God has made ready 
for glory, but there is no idea of merit 
involved. 


24. Even us,whom he hath called,dse.| Read 
“whom he did also call in us, not only 
from among Jews, Jut also from among 
Gentiles.” For the apposition ovs—jpas 
compare Eur. ‘Iph. Taur.’ 63; Bernhardy, 
Synt. p. 302. 

We here see that the preparation mentioned 
in wv. 23 preceded the actual call. 

It is thus identified with the whole course 
of discipline and grace by which God pre- 
pared among both Jews and Gentiles a people 
to be called into His kingdom. Compare 
Luke i. 17; and Rom. ii. 14, 15. 

Thus in the actual call God began to fulfil 
His purpose of “making known the riches of 
his glory on vessels of mercy:” and this He did 
the more conspicuously by calling Heathen as 
well as Jews. 


25-29. THE CALLING OF THE GENTILES 
AND THE REJECTION OF THE JEWS 
FORETOLD IN PROPHECY. 


25. Iwill call them my people, which were 
not my people, and her beloved which was not 
beloved.| “ I will call that my people which 
was not my people,” doc. Hos. it. 23, quoted 
freely from the LXX, the order of the two 
sentences being inverted. 

The inference which St. Paul means to 
draw from the quotation is variously under- 
stood. 
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not my people; and her beloved, 
which was-not beloved, 


26 “And it shall come to pass, * Hos. x 


that in the place where it was said 
unto them, Ye are not my people ; 


(1.) The promised restoration of apostate 
Israel may be regarded as a proof that the 
calling both of Jews and Gentiles (v. 24) is 
a free gift of God’s grace to those who had no 
title to it in their previous condition (Hof- 
mann: see note on Hos. i. 10). 

(2) Chrysostom constructs an argument @ 
fortiori. Wf Israel, after all its ingratitude, 
abuse of privileges, and apostasy, was yet to 
be restored, much more the Heathen, who 
never had such privileges to abuse. 

But (3) the Hebrew means literally: “I 
will have mercy on Lo-ruhamah, and to Lo- 
ammi I will say, Ammi art thou.” 

Now these names both designate the Ten 
Tribes only, exclusive of Judah (Hos. i. 7), 
and mean that Israel has become like the 
Heathen, who are not God’s people. 

The promise of Israel’s restoration there- 
fore includes, either by parity of reason or as 
a typical prophecy, the calling of the Gentiles, 
to which St. Paul here applies it. See the 
treatise among Leo’s works, “On the calling 
of all nations,” Lib. Il. c. xviil. 

This interpretation is confirmed by the in- 
version of the two parallel clauses, by which St. 
Paul brings “ Lo-ammi” into immediate con- 
nection with “the Gentiles.” “So God’s mercies 
again overflow His threatenings. .... In re- 
versing His sentence [on Israel] He embraces 
in the arms of His mercy a// who were not 
His people” (Pusey on Hos. ii. 23). 


26. The whole verse is quoted exactly 
from the LXX of Hos. i. ro, and is joined by 
St. Paul to the former passage “as forming 
one connected declaration” (Meyer). 

“The place where it was said to them, Ye are 
not my people,” is not Palestine, where the pre- 
diction was first uttered, but “the land of 
exile, where the name became an actual truth ” 
(Keil and Hengstenb.). 

“The place of their rejection, the Disper- 
sion, was to be the place of their restoration ” 
(Pusey). 

This is certain from Hos. i. 11, where the 
restoration to God’s favour precedes the 
return from the land of exile. St. Paul, 
therefore, is in full agreement with the Pro- 
phet as to the place intended. It is true for 
the Dispersion of Israel (1 Pet. i. 1, ii. 10), 
the typical Lo-ammi, and for all who in times 
past were not the people of God, that wher- 
ever they are brought to faith in Christ, 
“ there shall they be called sons of the living 
God” See on Hos. 1. 10. 
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f Ts. ro. 
22, 23. 


ll Or, the 


account, 


there shall they be called the chil- 
dren of the living God. 

27 Esaias also crieth concerning 
Israel, “Though the number of the 
children of Israel be as the sand of 


the sea, a remnant shall be saved : 
28 For he will finish 'the work, 








27. St. Paul now passes over (5é) from 
prophecies applicable to the calling of the 
Gentiles to others concerning the exclusion of 
all but a remnant of the Jews: the context of 
Hos. i. 10 naturally suggesting the repetition 
of the same prediction by Isaiah. 


Esaias also crieth concerning Israel.| “But 
Esaias crieth for Israel” (Wiclif). The 
prophet’s cry is addressed to God (Is. x. 22) 
as an earnest pleading of His promise: it is 
therefore a cry of intercession, “as if it were 
the Spirit of adoption ‘crying out’ in him” 
(vili, 15: see Note on Is. x. 22). Godet’s 
idea, that Isaiah’s cry (kpd¢ev) is the menacing 
tone of the herald proclaiming God’s judg- 
ment zpon Israel, is entirely opposed to the 
meaning of the words and to the tenor of the 
context. 


Though the number of the children of Israel, 
@c.] St. Paul here varies from the LXX of 
Is. x. 22, and goes back to the words of Hosea 
i. 10. The prophecy is of course founded on 
the Promise in Gen. xxii. 17, which it defines 
more closely. 


a remnant shall be saved.| Read, “The 
remnant,” dsc. This is the point of Isaiah’s 
prophecy, ‘‘ Shear-jashub,” and is emphatically 
repeated in vv. 21, 22. It means that “the 
remnant” shall return not merely from the 
Captivity, but “unto the mighty God,” ie. 
Messiah: compare Is. ix. 6 and x. 21, and 
notes there. It is therefore a distinct predic- 
tion that “the remnant shall be saved” in 
Christ. 


28. For he will finish the work, and cut it 
short in righteousness.| “For a word he 
finisheth, and cutteth short in right- 
eousness.” On the exact meaning of the 
Hebrew, see Notes on Isaiah. 

St. Paul retains the words of the LXX, 
which give a meaning far from exact, yet not 
opposed to the original, and in itself true and 
sufficient for the present purpose. 

It is a general characteristic of God, that 
any work of His he accomplishes and cuts 
short with summary justice. (Compare Isa. 
Xxviil. 22, and the LXX there.) 


because a short work will the Lord make 
upon the earth.| “For a short-cut word 
will,” &c. 

St. Paul still follows the LXX, but omits 
the less important details: this part of the 
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and cut z¢ short in righteousness : 
because a short work will the Lord 
make upon the earth. 


29 And as Esaias said before, * Ex- * Is. 16% 


cept the Lord of Sabaoth had left us 
a seed, we had been as Sodoma, and 
been made like unto Gomorrha. 


quotation refers to God’s summary sentence 
upon Israel, in which the mass is rejected and 
only the remnant saved. 

The abbreviated reading of the earliest 
MSS., adopted by Tischendorf (8) and Tre- - 
gelles, may be thus rendered: “ For finish- 
ing and cutting short word will the Lord 
perform it upon earth.” 


29. And as Esaias said before, Except, °c. | 
Read, And, as Esaias hath said before, &e. 
The Perfect denotes, as usual, what stands 
written in Scripture. : 

The Greek word (mpoetpnxev) may mean 
either “hath foretold” (compare Acts i. m4, 
1 Thess. iii. 6), or simply “ hath said before” 
(a vere iv. 6; 2 Cor. vil. 3, xi. 2 (Gal. 
i. 9). ; 
In favour of the latter meaning it is argued 
that Isaiah’s words (i. 9) refer to the state of 
the people in his own time, and there is 
nothing in the context to indicate even a 
secondary prophetic sense. 

We.must suppose therefore, according to 
this view, that St. Paul simply makes Isaiah’s 
words his own, using them, not as a pre- 
diction fulfilled, but as a description applic- 
able to the state of Israel in his own day: 
“And, as Isaiah hath said before, so say I 
again in his words, except the Lord of Sabaoth 
had left us a seed, °c. The word “ before” 
is also taken to mean “in an earlier passage.” 
(Alford). 

The other meaning “hath foretold” is 
preferred by most commentators on Romans, 
the passage of Isaiah (i. 7-9) being regarded 
as a preface in which “the Prophet with a 
few ground strokes gathers up the whole 
future of the people of Israel ” (Drechsler). 

A decision, which must depend on the 
exact meaning of the original passage, belongs 
to a commentary on Isaiah, or a treatise on 
the nature of Prophecy, rather than to this 
note. The quotation is well suited to St. 
Paul’s argument, whether he uses it as a pro-= 
phecy fulfilled, or merely as a description 
applicable to his own time. 


a seed.| The Hebrew word rendered in 
Is. i. 9 “remnant” is not “NY as in the pro- 
phecy of “Shear-jashub,” but TY as in 
Num. xxi. 35, xxiv. 19, Job xx. 21, &c, 
which denotes the few who escape and sur= 
vive. This remnant the LXX regard as 





V. 30—33-] 


30 What shall we say then? 
That the Gentiles, which followed 
not after righteousness, have attained 
to righteousness, even the righteous- 
ness which is of faith. 

31 But Israel, which followed after 
the law of righteousness, hath not at- 
tained to the law of righteousness. 
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32 Wherefore? Because they 
sought it not by faith, but as it were 
by the works of the law. For they 
stumbled at that stumblingstone ; 


33 As it is written, “Behold, I4Js.8. x. 
4 . ry 26. . 
lay in Sion a stumblingstone and : Pet. 2.6, 


rock of offence: and whosoever be- 


lieveth on him shall not be "ashamed. jamie” 





“seed” (omépya), from which the nation 
shall spring up again: compare Hos. 1i. 23, 
Is, vi. 13. 

we had been as Sodoma.| “We had become 
as Sodom,’ where no seed was left (Bengel). 
“Flere again he points out another circum- 
stance, that not even the small remnant es- 
caped of themselves, but would all have 
perished, had not God in great mercy saved 
them by faith ” (Chrysost.). 


30. What shall we say then?| What con- 
clusion shall we draw from this view of God’s 
dealings? ‘The answer consists of two parts: 
(1) a statement of facts (30, 31) drawn from 
the whole preceding discussion in vv. 6-29, 
and expressed as a striking paradox: and (2) 
a declaration of:the cause (wv. 32, 33), by 
which the paradox in the case of the Jews is 
explained. 

That the Gentiles, which followed not after 
righteousness, have attained to righteousness, 
even the righteousness which is of faith.] 
Read, “That Gentiles, which were not 
following after righteousness, attained 
to righteousness, but the righteousness 
that is of faith.” The two strange things 
are that “Gentiles” attained righteousness, 
and that they attained it without seeking it 
(Chrys.). Compare ii. 14: ‘“ Gentiles, that 
have not a law,” to quicken the moral sense, 
are not, like Jews, consciously seeking to 
obtain righteousness: yet they “ attained to 
righteousness, but the righteousness that is of 
faith.” The “but” (d¢ iii. 22) introduces a 
special definition, an explanatory modification, 
by which the paradox is at once solved, so far 
as the Gentiles are concerned. See Winer, 
III. § liii. 7, b. 

If here St. Paul “with the fewest words 
touches the deepest foundation of the matter” 
(Ewald), it is because he has already (iii., iv.) 
fully discussed the nature of that righteous- 
ness of faith in which the whole solution lies. 
Observe the thrice-repeated “righteousness,” 
as in v. 31 the repetition of “law of right- 
eousness.” The whole passage is framed for 
pointed effect. “The hearer is strongly 
affected by the repetition of the same word, 
as if a weapon were to pierce the same part 
of the body again and again.” Auctor ad 
Herenn. iv. 28. (Meyer.) 


31. But Israel, which followed after the law 
of righteousness, hath not attained to the law of 
righteousness.| “ But Israel, following after 
a law of righteousness, did not attain 
unto a law [of righteousness.” 

What the Gentiles seek not, yet attain, is 
“ righteousness,” but what Israel seeks and yet 
fails to attain is not simply “righteousness,” 
but “a law of righteousness,” i.e., a law pro- 
ducing righteousness, such a rule of moral 
and religious life as could make them right- 
eous before God. Such “ a@ law of righteous- 
ness” they strove to find, and some did find, 
in God’s law revealed by Moses (Luke i. 6): 
but the mass of the people “did not attain 
unto a law [of righteousness.” On the 
reading see the Additional Note. 


32. Wherefore?| ‘The question refers only 
to the case of Israel (w. 31): why did they 
not attain to a law of righteousness? With 
the received Text a Finite Verb (ediwéav), 
must be supplied in the answer: “ Because 
they sought it not from faith, but as from 
works of law. For they stumbled,’ @&'c. 
The fact that they stumbled is thus regarded 
as a proof (from effect to cause) that they 
did not start from faith in God, but from a 
reliance on the merit of their own works. 
Had they started from faith, they would have 
found a law of righteousness, as the Apostle 
shows in the next chapter (x. 3-13). 

But omitting ydp (with modern editors 
and Tisch. 8), we must supply a Participle 
Ovdkovres, and render thus: “ Because seek- 
ing it not from faith, but as from works, 
they stumbled,” &c. ‘The argument is thus 
direct and simple. 

In “as of works,” “as” indicates the idea 
which characterised their pursuit of a law of 
righteousness: they thought to attain to it 
from works. On this use of as see Winer, 
III. § Ixv. 9, and compare 2 Cor. ii. 17. 

they stumbled at that stumblingstone.| “They 
stumbled against the stone of stumbling.” 
The Articles indicate the well-known “ stone 
of stumbling” of Isaiah viii, 14, where see 
notes. 

33. As it is written.| Is. xxviii. 16. This 
is a remarkable example of the freedom with 
which St. Paul quotes the language of the 
O T. 
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Both passages as well as Ps. cxvili., were 
referred by the Jews to Messiah: see reff. in 
Rosenmiiller on Is. viii. 14, and Schoettgen, 
‘Hore Heb.’, and compare Matt. xxi. 42, 
Luke ii. 34, 1 Pet. ii. 6-8. St. Paul by taking 
the words “stone of stumbling and rock of 
offence” (Is. viii. 14), and substituting them in 
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Is. xxviii. 16, instead of “for a foundation a 
stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, 
a sure foundation,” has combined both the 
threat and the promise in one quotation. 
The best comment is 1 Pet. ii. 6-8, where the 
different passages are all quoted separately ; 
see the notes there. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on zz. 5, 6, 8, 15, 17, 19, 31. 


5. A. The reference of the words 6 dv emt 
mavrwv eds evroynTos kK. T. A. to Christ is 
supported by the following considerations :— 

(a) It is the natural and simple con- 
struction, which every Greek scholar would 
adopt without hesitation, if no question of 
doctrine were involved. This cannot be said 
for any other construction. 

(b) It is suggested by the immediate con- 
text: thus Meyer, who rejects “the ancient 
ecclesiastical exposition,” candidly confesses 
that “the contrast obviously implied in 76 kara 
odpxa would permit us mentally to supply a 
ro kara mvedpa as Suggesting itself after 6 dy. 
That self-evident negative antithesis—not as 
concerning the Spirit—would thus have in 6 dv 
em. mdvt@y Geos k.T. A. its positive elucidation. 
Compare i. 3, and the note there on xara 
odpka, kara mvedpa dywwovrns. 

The true inference from the context is well 
expressed by Theodoret in Cramer’s Catena: 
“And then last he puts the greatest of 
their blessings—“ and of whom is Christ as 
concerning the flesh.” And though the addi- 
tion, ‘as concerning the flesh,” was sufficient 
to imply (mapadnAéoar) the deity of Christ, 
yet he adds, ‘who is over all, God blessed for 
ever. Amen,’ both showing the difference of 
the natures, and explaining the reasonableness 
of his lamentation, that though He who is 
God over all was of them according to the 
flesh, yet they fell away from this kinship.” 

The assertion of Christ’s Divine Majesty is 
thus admirably suited to the purpose of the 
passage, which is to extol the greatness of the 
privileges bestowed upon Israel, and so un- 
happily forfeited. 

(c) The reference to Christ is supported 
by the unanimous consent of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers. See Ireneus, L. III. c. xvi. § 3; Ter- 
tullian, ‘adv. Praxean,’ c. xili. c. xv.; Hippo- 
lytus, ‘adv. Noetum,’ vi.; Origen, in h. 1.; 
Cyprian, ‘Testimon.’ II. 6; Novatian, ‘de 
Trin.’ c. xiii.; Methodius, ‘Symeon et Anna, 
§ x. In the Arian controversies our passage 
is constantly used by Athanasius: e,g. Or. I. 
c. Arianos, c. Io, 11, 24. The same inter- 
pretation is given by Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Augus- 
tine, Jerome, Cyril of Alexandria (c. Julian. 
x.), Gécumenius, Theophylact. 


Against this remarkable consent of Christian 
antiquity there is nothing to be set of any 
weight. Cyril puts into the mouth of the 
Emperor Julian a denial of the reference to 
Christ, only in order to affirm the true inter- 
pretation. ‘Tischendorf brings forward two 
passages of Eusebius of Ceesarea, and two of 
the Pseudo-Ignatius; but they do not refer 
to this passage, nor deny that Christ is “ God 
over all” (emi mavtwv Geds), but are directed 
against the Sabellian heresy which made Him _ 
identical with the Father, “ t4e God ever all”. 
(6 én rdvTwv Ocos). 

Even Socinus admits that the words are 
applied to Christ. 

The chief objections urged against the an- 
cient interpretation by modern theologians 
(Fritzsche, Baur, Ewald, Meyer, &c.) are as 
follows: 

(1) That St. Paul never applies Geds as a 
predicate to Christ. 

(2) That to call Christ not simply cds, 
but, as here, emt mavrwy Oecds, is absolutely 
incompatible with the entire view of the 
N. T. as to the dependence of the Son on the 
Father. 

(3) That in the genuine Apostolical writ- 
ings we never meet with a doxology to Christ 
in the form which is usual with doxologies to 
God. 

As to (1) see Notes on Tit. ii. 13; 2 Thess. 
i, 123 ch a Pet. i. x, i, 18; Usters, © Paine 
Lehrbegriff’ p. 309, and Cremer, Lex. eds. 
Even if the fact were as asserted, it would 
not be conclusive against the application of 
©eds to Christ in this passage. For what 
would be thought of an assertion that St. 
John could not have applied Geds to Christ 
in Joh. i. 1, because (as is alleged by Meyer 
and others) he does not elsewhere so apply 
it? Compare the Additional Note on iii. 25, 
Obj". (5), for other examples of usages 
occurring once only in N. T. 

(2) Bp. Lightfoot, in his profound discus- 
sion of the Christology of St. Paul (‘ Ep. to 
the Colossians,’ p. 190), has shown that though 
St. Paul does not use the term Adyos, his 
doctrine of the Person of Christ is in sub- 
stance identical with that of St. John and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and is not ade- 
quately represented by “any conception short 
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of the perfect deity and perfect humanity of 
Christ.” 

‘We may add that “the dependence of the 
Son on the Father,” as expressed in the N. T., 
(1 Cor. viii. 6, xv. 28) might be perfectly 
reconciled with the statement that He is 
“ God over all,” though not with the Sabellian 
view that He is “the God over all,” i.e. the 
same Person as the Father. 

But in fact the title “ God over all” (ear- 
lier English versions) does not occur in this 
passage, nor apparently anywhere in the LXX 
or N.T. It is rightly corrected in the A.V. 
“Who is over all, God blessed for ever.” This 
follows the exact order of the Greek, agrees 
with St. Paul’s usage in Eph. iv. 6, and is the 
only construction which preserves the two- 
fold antithesis between Christ’s Jewish origin 
and universal supremacy, and between His 
Human and Divine natures. 

(3) In urging this third objection, Meyer 
does not deny that the doxologies in 2 Pet. 
iii. 18, Heb. xiii. 21, 2 Tim. iv. 18, refer to 
Christ, but regards this reference as “just one 
of the traces of post-apostolic composition.” 
Nevertheless his objection is wide of the mark, 
for 6 dy emi mdvray eds eddAoyntos kK. T. dr. 
as applied to Christ is not a doxology at all: 
but a solemn declaration of Deity, exactly 
similar in form to 2 Cor. xl. 31; compare 
Rom. i. 25: it is remarkable that these two 
are the only passages, besides the present, 
in which the combination evAoynrés «is Tovs 
aiévas is used by St. Paul, and in neither is it 
a Doxology, but an assertion respecting the 
subject of the sentence. (Alford.) The 
further objection, that «dAoynrds is never else- 
where applied to Christ, but only evAoynuevos 
(Mat. xxi. 9; xxiii. 39, &c.), and that 
eddoynrds, is only applied to God, and evAo~ 
ynuévos to man, is wholly fallacious. The 
LXX apply ciAoynrés to man in Deut. vii. 
14; Ruth ii. 20; 1 Sam. xv. 13, and edAoyy- 
pévos to God in 1 Chr. xvi. 36 ; 2 Chr. ix. 8; 
Ps, Ixxii. 20; Ez. iii. 12, and in all these pas- 
sages the Hebrew word is precisely the same. 


B. 


Most of those who reject the ancient inter- 
pretation put a full-stop after odpxa (with C 
and a few other MSS.), and take the whole 
clause as a doxology to the Father: ‘The 
God who is over all be blessed for ever.” 

(1) To this construction it is a fatal objec- 
tion, that both in the LX X and in N. T., wher- 
ever edoynrds occurs in a doxology, it stands 
first, and that necessarily, on account of the 
emphasis: Ps. Ixviii. 19, is no exception, nor 
are the other passages quoted by Fritzsche, 
1 Kings -x. 9; 2 Chr. ix. 8; Job i. 21; Ps. 
cxiii. 2, in all of which the Verb (ci, evra, 
yevoiro) stands first in the sentence, and 
evdoynpéevos, is used, not evAoynros. 


(2) The participle dy is in this construction 
superfluous and awkward. Moreover 6 oy 
must naturally be taken as an apposition to 
the preceding subject (6 Xpucrés), there being 
nothing to indicate a departure from this 
most usual construction, of which see exam- 
ples in 2 Cor. xi. 31; Joh. i. 18, and xii. 17. 

(3) The enumeration of Israel’s privileges, 
instead of rising to a climax, would come 
down at the close into a mere limitation and 
restriction—“ as concerning the flesh.” 

(4) It has been shown in the foot-note that 
a doxology to the Father is not in harmony 
with the context. 

In fact, the clause, taken as a doxology, is 
both in form and sense so tasteless and inap- 
propriate, that we may confidently say, it was 
not so meant by St. Paul. 


Cc. 


Erasmus, who is followed by Reuss, pro- 
posed to place the stop (as in Cod. 71) after 
mavrev, so that the preceding words refer to 
Christ, and then the doxology to God follows. 
But how intolerably abrupt is this! (Meyer.) 


D. 


The conjectural transposition of éy 6 for 
6 év is perfectly arbitrary, and has nothing to 
recommend it. “ Was St. Paul likely to affirm 
that the Jews had an exclusive interest in the 
One True God, when he had already in this 
very Epistle (iii. 29) asserted the contrary?” 
(Middleton. ) 


When we review the history of the inter~ 
pretation, it cannot but be regarded as a 
remarkable fact that every objection urged 
against the ancient interpretation rests ulti- 
mately on dogmatic presuppositions, and that 
every alternative that has been proposed is 
more or less objectionable both in the form of 
expression and in the connection of thought. 

We fully accept Dean Alford’s conclusion, 
if only we may apply it to the A. V. instead 
of his rendering “God over all:” “The ren- 
dering given above is then not only that most 
agreeable to the usage of the Apostle, but 
the only one admissible by the rules of gram- 
mar and arrangement. It also admirably 
suits the context: for having enumerated 
the historic advantages of the Jewish people, 
he concludes by stating one which ranks far 
higher than all—that from them sprung, ac~ 
cording to the flesh, He wo is over all, God 
blessed for ever.” 

6. In this passage (od yap mdyres ot e€& 
"IopanA, obrot Iopand) the sense is too clear 
to be mistaken even in the A. V. (“ For they 
are not all Israel, which are of Israel”), but 
is much better expressed by the “Five 
Clergymen,” “For not all they which are 
of Israel, are Israel.” Here the emphasis 
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supplies in a measure the force of odro1, which 
means ‘‘these as such” (vi hujus termini): it 
might be rendered here “are therefore Israel.” 
(Peile.) 

The demonstrative pronoun thus empha- 
tically added repeats and enforces the pre- 
ceding Subject, limits it emphatically to its 
previous definition, and makes it stand out in 
this limitation, distinct and separate from all 
other notions. Compare Gal. iii.7, of ék 
miatews obTol elaw viol ’ABpadu. ‘The effect 
is to affirm or deny the identity of the subject 
as thus defined with the predicate: see Bern- 
hardy, ‘Gk. Syntax,’ 283; Winer, Part III. 
§ 23, 24; Plato, ‘Charmides,’ p. 163, C. 

8. In ov ra réxva THs capkés, Tadra Téxva 
@cod, etc., this force of the pronoun has not 
been rightly expressed in the A. V.: “They 
which are the children of the flesh, these are not 
the children of God.” According to this ren- 
dering all the children of the flesh seem to be 
excluded, and the passage has in fact been 
frequently thus misunderstood; e.g. “As 
Ishmael, who was born after the flesh (Gal. 
iv. 23), #.e. according to the course of nature, 
was rejected, so also are the children of the 
flesh ” (Hodge). To justify this interpreta- 
tion, ra réxva THs oapKds must be taken in a 
pregnant sense, “the children of the flesh 
who are nothing more than children of the 
flesh.” In Gal. iv. 22, 23, 29, this sense is 
made clear by the distinction made from the 
first between the one son “born after the 
flesh” and the other “by promise.” Here 
the Apostle expresses the same truth in a 
different way, by drawing a distinction be- 
tween “all that are of Israel,” and “ Israel” in 
the true sense of the name,—between the seed 
of Abraham as a whole, and the promised 
seed. This form of expression is best suited 
to the Apostle’s purpose of showing how God 
maintained the principle of election in every 
stage of the patriarchal and national history. 

The right explanation is given by the Greek 
Fathers generally, and is well expressed by 
Ccumenius: ov yap érresd7 rues Téxva CapKiKa 
Tov "ABpadu, dn kat téxva eiot Kar émay- 
yeXiay. 

15. The A.V. by repeating the same tense, 
“T will have mercy,” represents correctly the 
sense both of the Hebrew and of the Greek, 
in which the tenses, though differing in form, 
are strictly co-ordinate in sense. Meyer’s 
remark “that the Future denotes the actual 
compassion fulfilling itself in point of fact, 
which God promises to show to the persons 
concerned, towards whom He stands in the 
mental relation (€de@, Present) of pity,” is 
grammatically incorrect (Donaldson, ‘ Greek 
Gr.’ §§ 505, 514; Madvig, §§ 121, 125; Winer, 
part iil. sect. xli. p. 306, &c. &c.). 

Some think that the emphasis lies on the 
repeated verb: “My mercy shall be (pure) 
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mercy” (Alford), or, “My mercy shall be 
sure and great” (Dean Jackson, ix. 440). 
But the real emphasis is on the Relative 
(‘whomsoever’), as is apparent in the Greek, 
where the force of dy is thrown on it (Jelf, 
‘Gr. Gr. § 428; Madvig, § 126). Thus the 
sense is, “the objects of God’s mercy are 
chosen by that mercy itself, and not by any- 
thing external to it.” This sense is explained 
in v, 16, and expressly asserted in v. 18, 
“Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will.” 


17. It is important to compare the versions 
of the passage quoted, Ex. ix. 16, with the 
original. 

Heb. (literally rendered). “ But indeed 
because of this I made thee stand, because of 
making thee see my power, and to the intent 
that my name may be declared in all the 
earth.” 

LXX: kal &vexev rovrov duernpnOns, wa 
evdeiEmpar év ool thy Svvapiy pov, Kal Oras 
SuayyeAf TO dvoud pov ev racy TH yi: 

St. Paul: eis adré rotro €Enyeipa oe, Gras 
evdeiEwpar ev col THv Svvaply pov, K.TAs : 

A. V. (Rom. ix. 17) “Even for this same 
purpose have I raised thee up, that I might 
show my power in thee, and that my name 
might be declared throughout all the earth.” 

(a.) The A. V. Ex, ix. 16, “ And in very 
deed for this cause,’ and St. Paul’s eis avro 
Tovro are more emphatic and precise, and in 
this agree better with the Heb., than does 
évexev Tovrov (LXX), 

(4.) The margin, “I have made thee stand,” 
correctly represents *]MID¥N, Hiphil of 
Y, which Fiirst renders, “ statuere, stabi- 
lire; preeficere, constituere; conservare, con- 
firmare.” 

Gesenius wrongly ascribes to it the mean- 
ing “rouse, stir up,” in Neh. vi. 7 (A. V. 
“appoint”), and in Dan. xi. 11, 13, where it 
means “ set in array,” “‘ constituere aciem.” 

‘The meaning “establish, uphold, preserve ” 
is found in x Ki. xv. 4, 2 Chr. ix. 8, Prov. 
xxix. 4, and Dan. xi. 14. 

It thus appears that SvernpyOns “thou wast 
preserved” (LXX) is right in sense, but 
wrong in substituting the Passive for the 
Active Voice: as the Active expresses God’s 
agency more directly and emphatically, and 
so is better suited to St. Paul’s purpose of 
declaring His absolute power, he restores it 
in e&nyeipa oe, “I have raised thee up” as 
from danger or death. The Compound Verb 
in the only passage where it is found in the 
N. T., 1 Cor vi 14; and an joblivea im 
drodwdoras e&eyelpovra eis gwrnpiay has this 
signification. 

This sense, “I have raised up,” or “ pre= 
served thee,” is supported by the LXX 
SvernpyOns, by a various reading in the Hexa- 
pla dvernpnod oe, by Orig. Philocalia c. xxiii. 
duernpnOn Papae trrep evdeiEews Suvdpews Oeod 
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by Chrys. in 1. eds adrd rodro ernpeiro, by 
Onkelos, and the Arabic in Walton’s Polyglott 
(see below), and is admitted by Meyer to be 
the correct historical interpretation of Ex. ix. 
16. Many other meanings have been in- 
vented : 

(1.) I have brought thee into existence 
(Beza). 

(2.) [have brought thee forward and laid 
this part upon thee (Calvin). 

(3-) I have raised thee to the throne 
(Glockler). 

4.) I have stirred thee up to resistance 
(Augustine): 

“But” (to use Meyer’s words) “these 
special definitions of the sense make the 
Apostle say something so entirely different, 
both from the original and from the LXX, 
that they ought to be necessitated by the 
context; but this is not the case.” 

The same criticism condemns Meyer’s 
own artificial interpretation that Paul expands 
the special sense of the Hebrew word (i. e. 
“ preserved”), to denote the whole appearance 
of Pharaoh: “I have caused thee to emerge,” 
thy whole historical appearance has been 
brought about by me, in order that, &c. 

(c.) Instead of “show my power in thee,” 
the Hebrew means “ show to thee,” lit. “make 
thee to see my power.” The A. V. recognises 
this true rendering in Ex. ix. 16, by printing 
“in” in Italics: so all the ancient versions, as 
represented in Walton’s Polyglott ; 

Onkelos : “ Sustinui te, ut ostenderem 727,” 
&c. 

Samar : “ Subsistere te feci, ut ostenderem 
tibi.” 

Arab, “Te reservavi, ut ostenderem tii.” 

Syr. “Ob id te constitui, ut ostenderem titi.’ 


From these remarks, and the notes in this 
commentary on Ex. ix. 15 and 16, it will be 
seen that the sense of the whole passage is as 
follows: “I will spare thee no longer, but 
smite thee to the heart with all my plagues, 
that thou mayest know that there is no power 
like mine (v. 14): for if i had not withheld 
my hand, but had stretched it out to smite 
thee and thy people with the pestilence, thou 
wouldst have been cut off from the earth at 
once. But indeed I spared and upheld thee, 
for this very purpose (already declared in 
v. 14) to show thee my power.” 

As Pharaoh is solemnly warned in w. 14 
that he will be smitten to the heart, in being 
taught that there is none like God, it is clear 
that the words “show thee my power” in wv. 
16, aiso include the contingency of Pharaoh’s 
continued resistance and destruction, and are 
used in the same rhetorical sense as we find 
in Ex. xiv. 4,18. “ And the Egyptians shall 
know that Iam the Lord.” Compare Judges 
vili. 16, 1 Sam. xiv. 12: “ we will show you a 
thing,” “ we will make you to know.” A still 


more striking example of this mode of expres- 
sion is found in Ps, lix. 13: “ Consume them 
in wrath, consume them, that they may not be; 
and let them know that God ruleth in Jacob 
unto the ends of the earth.” ‘The persons indi- 
cated are the same throughout, and the 
Psalmist’s meaning is, Let them perish, and in 
perishing learn God’s power. See Delitzsch 
on the Psalm. 

We thus see that the rendering of the 
LXX, though grammatically wrong, is not 
bad in sense: for as Pharaoh did in fact 
perish in being taught the greatness of God’s 
power, it seemed to the LXX more natural 
to regard the lesson as taught to others in his 
person: and this interpretation being equally 
suitable to St. Paul’s argument, is adopted 
by him, but not without a very significant 
change. 

(2.) For ta évdeiEouae ev coi (LXX) St. 
Paul writes draws évdeiopar év col... Kat 
Sras Suayyehf 1d dsvoud pov, kT. The 
reason is evident. According to the Hebrew 
God’s first and direct purpose in upholding 
Pharaoh was “to show him His power ;” the 
secondary purpose, contingent on the fulfil- 
ment of the former, was “ that God’s name 
might be declared in all the earth.” The 
LXX version, “show in thee my power,” re- 
duces the primary purpose to a mere equiva- 
lent of the secondary, and therefore St. Paul 
rejects iva and uses 67s in both clauses: “ for 
this very purpose I upheld thee, that so,” &c. 
This repetition of émas is found nowhere else 
in N. T. 

Hofm. “St. Paul renders WAYS as well 
as wo by dros, to express what God 
wished in this way to attain.” 

Van Hengel, admitting fully that émas and 
iva are often used indifferently, in other writers 
as well as in the LXX and N. T., yet main- 
tains (and proves) that in many passages both 
of the Classical and Biblical writers there is 
an unquestionable distinction. Besides Plat. 
Rep. vill. 566 E, 567 A, and Xen. Mem. IV. 
iv. 16, cited by Van H., see also Mem. II. i. 
19, Anab, II. vi. 21, and Kitihner’s note. 

In St. Paul’s epistles we may notice 1 Cor. 
i. 27, where the design embraces two actions 
one immediate (iva ra dvra karapynon), the 
other contingent on it (és py Kavynonra 
maca odpé, “that so no flesh,” &c.). 

2 Cor. vill. 13, 14: €v r@ vv Kaup@ TO Dav 
meplaceupa eis TO ekeivoy vaTepnwa iva Kal TO 
exeivoy mepioceupa eis TO bey voTépy}.a, OTrws 
yévnrat ioorns. 2 Thess. i. 12 (similar). 

19. St. Paul seems to have in mind such 
passages as Wisdom xii. 12: ris yap épet, ri 
erotnaas ; i) Tis GyTLGTHOETAL TO KpijaTl Tov; 
Job ix. 19: ris ody Kpiyare duTod aytictnoerat ; 

Two cautions are needed. 

1. St. Paul speaks here, not of the primary 
and spontaneous will of God, aot of that 
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which God, of Himself alone, desires (6 nua) ; 
but of the counsel or decree which He so 
forms as to include and overrule the free 
action of man (BovAnpa). See Eph. i. 5, 11: 
Donaldson’s ‘New Cratylus,’ § 463; Plato, 
‘ Leges’ vi. 769 D, Vil. 802, C. 

When e6é\o and BovAoua are distinguished, 
the former means the simple spontaneous will, 
the latter the conscious and deliberate pur- 
pose. See Ammonius, ed. Valckn. pp. 31, 70, 
whose remark has been too hastily rejected. 

2. It is again the event, and not the inter- 
mediate process, that is in question. Man 
does resist the will of God (6édnpa), that 
primary will, which leads him to repentance, 
but the event always corresponds with the 
Divine purpose (BovAnpa). 
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81. The second d:caroowvns has considerable 
authority, especially of Versions and Fathers, 
but is not found in the earliest Uncials, and is 
rejected by nearly all critical editors. Many 
good interpreters, however, still consider it in- 
dispensable in the text; Meyer calls it “the 
tragic point of the negative counter-state- 
ment.” 

The point of the paradox certainly is that 
the Jews failed to attain the very thing which 
they were following after, i.e. “a law of 
righteousness.” If therefore dicavocdvns be 
not repeated, still youoyv must have the same 
meaning as in the first clause, “a law” such 
as they were seeking, and therefore, in fact, 
“a law of righteousness.” 





CHAPTER X. 


5 The scripture sheweth the difference betwixt 
the righteousness of the law, and this of faith, 
11 and that all, both Few and Gentile, that 
believe, shall not be confounded, 18 and that 
the Gentiles shall receive the word and be- 
lieve. 19 Israel was not ignorant of these 
things. 


Cuap. X.—THE CAUSE OF ISRAEL’S 
STUMBLING. 


The subject of this chapter is the fact 
asserted in ix. 31-33, that Israel failed to 
attain a law of righteousness because they 
sought a righteousness dependent on the 
merit of their own works. But before 
entering on the painful and invidious task of 
condemning his own nation, St. Paul renews 
the assurance of his heartfelt interest in their 
salvation. 


1. Brethren,| This expression of affection 
towards his readers is the more appro- 
priate here because there were many Jewish 
Christians among them. 


my heart's desire and prayer to God for 
Israel is, that they might be saved.|  “ My 
heart's desire and my supplication to God 
on their behalf is for salvation.” ‘The 
word (evOokia) here rendered “ desire,” and in 
Phil. i. 15 “good will,” ii. 13 “ good pleasure,” 
means not mere passive benevolence, but an 
active delight and pleasure, which “when 
directed to an object not actually existent, 
but still to be realised, has of course the 
character of a wish” (Philippi), Compare 
2 Cor.v.8; 1 Thess. ii. 8, and Bp. Lightfoot’s 
notes on Philippians. 

For the distinction between “ prayer ” 
(mpooevx7) in general, but addressed to God 
only, and dénovs, a petition for some particular 
benefit addressed to God or man, see Phil. 


Bea my heart’s desire 
and prayer to God for Israel 
is, that they might be saved. . 
2 For I bear them record that 
they have a zeal of God, but not 

according to knowledge. 
3 For they being ignorant of 


iv. 6, Eph. vi. 18, 1 Tim. ii. 1, v. 5, in all 
of which passages the A. V. has “supplica- 
tion.” 

“ For Israel” is a reading probably due to 
the commencement of a new chapter in 
Church Lectionaries: the true reading (atrév) 
shows the close connection with ch. ix. 

In 7 pev edSoxia the limiting particle shows 
that there is already in the Apostle’s mind a 
thought opposed to that which he would 
desire : this thought is found in w. 3. 

Van Hengel imagines a different antithesis, 
“the goodwill of my heart on their behalf, 
whatever their own perverse will may be.” 
But the slightly emphatic eujs is due to the 
distinction between the desire of St. Paul’s 
own heart and his supplication to God. 


2. For I bear them record| ‘The reason of 
the Apostle’s desire and prayer for Israel: he 
knew their zeal and their want of knowledge, 
for he had shared largely in both (Acts 
x19): 

“ Zeal for God,’ being in itself good, is 
an encouragement to prayer on their behalf. 
St. Paul’s affection is thus again seen in point- 
ing first to that which is praiseworthy: see 
on i. 8. 


but not according toknowledge.| ’Emtyvwots 
is full and thorough knowledge, not that im- 
perfect knowledge (yvao.s) which “puffeth 
up” (1 Cor. viii. 1, xii, 12: compare Rom. 
i.28; Eph.i.17). That the zeal of the Jews 


v. 4—5.] 


God’s righteousness, and going about 
to establish their own righteousness, 
have not submitted themselves unto 
the righteousness of God. 
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4 For Christ zs the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one 
that believeth. 

5 For Moses describeth the right- 





was without the guidance of this true know- 
ledge, is shown in the next verse. 


3. For they being ignorant of God’s righteous- 
ness,| “For being ignorant,” &e.: “ they,” 
being wholly without emphasis, should have 
a less prominent place in the sentence. 

They were ignorant that the only source 
of righteousness is God, “who justifieth the 
ungodly” (iil. 21-26 ; iv. 5): and thus “ zeal for 
God” only made them seek to set up and 
“establish (ili. 31) their own righteousness,” 
z. e. the righteousness which they thought 
they could make valid before God by strict 
observance of His law (Phil. iii. 9). 

have not submitted themselves unto the right- 
eousness of God.| “The righteousness of God” 
is here presented as His divine ordinance for 
man’s salvation, and in its very essence, as 
God’s righteousness, it involves man’s self- 
renunciation and submission. 

For the Middle sense of imerdynoay com- 
pare viii. 7, xiii. 1; Heb. xii. 9; James iv. 7; 
1 Pet. ii. 13. Read ‘ For being ignorant of 
God’s righteousness, and seeking to establish 
their own righteousness, they submitted not 
unto the righteousness of God.” 


4. For Christ is the end of the law| Con- 
firmation of v.3. The Jews sought to estab- 
lish their own righteousness by the Law; 
but this was a fatal error, causing them to 
reject the righteousness of God: for the 
Law, regarded as a way of attaining to right- 
eousness before God, is at an end in Christ, 
and gives place to the righteousness of faith. 

Christ is the end of the Law, as “ death is 
the end of life” (ré\os rod Biov Oavaros: 
Demosth. 1306, 25). 

This most common and simple meaning of 
rédos is required by the emphatic contrast 
between law and faith in the beginning and 
end of the sentence, and also by the whole 
context, which describes the righteousness of 
faith as opposed to the righteousness that is of 
the law, not as the completion, nor as the aim 
of the law. 

In this passage it is not grammatically wrong 
to render yduov, without the article, “ the 
Law :” see Introduction, § 9. But it is better 
to interpret it as “law” in general, the prin- 
ciple which says “This do, and thou shalt 
live.” In this sense, “law” is abolished in 
Christ, and the purpose of its abolition is 
expressed in the words “for righteousness to 
every one that believeth.” 

For other interpretations, see Note at the 
end of the Chapter. 


for righteousness to every one that believeth. | 
This is the purpose of the abolition of “law ” 
in Christ. If “law” remained in force as 
the condition of righteousness, then righteous- 
ness could not be extended “ to every one that 
believeth,’ but only to those who were under 
law and only if they were “doers of law” 


Giger): 
5-10. MOSES BEARS WITNESS TO THE 
RIGHTEOUSNESS OF FAITH. 


5, the righteousness which is of the law,] 
Read, the righteousness which is of law, and 
for the various readings of wv. 5 see the note 
at the end of the chapter. 


the man which doeth those things] 
man which doeth them.” 

In Lev. xviii. 5 God says, “Ye shall there= 
fore keep my statutes, and my judgments: which 
if a man do, he shall live in them.” 

The Septuagint, from which St. Paul quotes 
the passage exactly, reads in the former part 
of the verse “ Ye shall therefore keep all my 
statutes and all my judgments.” Thus in the 
keeping of all “ statutes” and “ judgments” the 
Apostle sees a description of “the righteous= 
ness which is of law,” and in the clause 
“which if a man do” he finds a condition 
which cannot be perfectly fulfilled by fallen 
man, and which therefore condemns one who 
depends on his own fulfilment of the law for 
justification before God. 

That this is St. Paul’s meaning is clear from 
the context in vv. 3, 4, and from the whole 
tenor of this Epistle (ii. 13, ili. 20, &c.), as 
well as from the earlier quotation of the same 
passage in Gal. iii. 12, where the meaning is 
put beyond doubt by another quotation, 
“ Cursed is every one that continueth not in all 
things that are written in the book of the law 
to do them” (Deut. xxvii. 26). 

But in assuming that the condition, “if a 
man do them,” is impracticable, St. Paul 
seems exactly to reverse the natural meaning 
of the words of Moses. Either those words 
really mean that God’s law given to Israel 
consisted of statutes and judgments which 
might be kept and by keeping which they 
should enter into life: or e/se they are nothing 
better than an ironical promise based upon an 
impossible condition. The latter thought 
cannot be for a moment entertained: for it is 
God Himself who speaks through Moses, 
repeating the commandment and the promise 
twice, and confirming them by the most 
solemn formula of Divine attestation, “I am 
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** Lev. 18. egusness which is of the law, ” That 
5. Ezek. 5 ‘ 
20. 1 the man which doeth those things 
a3 shall live by them. 

6 But the righteousness which is 
“Deut. 3°, of faith speaketh on this wise, «Say 
12. 


not in thine heart, Who shall ascend 





the LorpD.” ‘The references to the passage 
by Ezekiel (xx. 11, 13, 21) and Neheiniah 
(ix. 13, 29) clearly show that in their view 
the condition was not impracticable nor the 
promise unattainable. 

Did then St. Paul misrepresent or mis- 
understand the passage? Not St. Paul him- 
self, but those unbelieving Jews, whose error 
he was exposing. 

To one who sincerely desired “ to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
his God” (Mic. vi. 8), “the law,” taken in its 
fulness and in its spirit, was undoubtedly a 
path of righteousness and life. It was a 
revelation of God Himself and of His holy 
will, accompanied by a dispensation full of 
the means of grace, of pardon, and recon- 
ciliation for every humble and contrite soul, 
full also of types and promises leading on to 
Christ. 

But the Pharisees, and under their guidance 
the mass of the people, did not thus regard 
“the Law:”’ to them it was “law” and 
nothing more, a covenant of works as opposed 
to a covenant of grace, its promise of life 
depending on the merit of strict and scrupu- 
lous obedience. Such a view has only to be 
pushed to its legitimate conclusion in order 
to confute itself: and this is what St. Paul 
does: “If you would attain to righteousness 
by ‘t4e Jaw’ merely as ‘law,’ then it must 
be fulfilled to the very letter. Keep al// the 
statutes, and a// the judgments fully and 
perfectly, and then you shall ‘find life in 
them.’ ” 

St. Paul’s method is in fact the same as 
our Lord’s: his answer to those who are 
seeking “ the righteousness which is of law” is 
“This do, and thou shalt live” (Luke x. 28). 
He reminds them, as it were, that “whosoever 
shall keep the whole law and yet offend in one 
point, he is guilty of all” (Ja. ii. ro): he uses 
the words of the Law as they were used by 
those who rejected “ the righteousness which is 
of faith:’ he means, as in Gal. iii. 21, that 
there is no law which simply as /aw can give 
life, and therefore no such thing as a “ right- 
eousness which 1s of law.” 


6. But the righteousness which is of faith 
speaketh on this wise,| For a similar personi- 
fication and self-description of Wisdom, see 
Prov. i. 20, and Heb. xii. 5. Apart from the 
figure, the meaning is that Moses thus speaks 
concerning “‘ the righteousness which is of faith.” 


into heaven? (that is, to bring Christ 
down from above :) 

7 Or, Who shall descend into the 
deep? (that is, to bring up Christ 
again from the dead.) 


8 But what saith it? ?The word es = 





Thus both parts of v. 4 are proved by the 
testimony of Moses—the impossibility of being 
justified by law in wv. 5, and the reality and 
nearness of the righteousness of faith in vv. 
6-8. 

But where does St. Paul find “the right- 
eousness of faith” in the words of Moses? 
In Deuteronomy, “the book of Moses, which 
has been regarded almost as an evangelization 
of the law” (Jowett). Observe also that in 
Deut. xxx. 11-14, Moses speaks to those to 
whom he has previously said in v. 6, “ God 
will circumcise thine heart, ... to love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, that thou mayest live :” that is to” 
say, Moses is speaking to the truly penitent 
and faithful Israelites. And as St. Paul found 
“the righteousness of faith” in Abraham, who 
believed God, so here he finds its very essence 
in one who loves God, and turns to Him with 
all his heart and soul (Deut. xxx. 6-10). 

Say not in thine heart.| This is found in Deut. 
viii. 17, and ix. 4, and is substituted by St. 
Paul for the one word, “to say,” in Deut. 
xxx. 12: “ It is not in heaven, that thou shouldest 
say [lit. ‘to say’], Who shall go up for us to 
heaven, and bring it unto us, that we may hear 
it, and do it?” 

“To say in the heart” is a Hebrew idiom 
meaning “to think,” especially to think per- — 
verse unholy thoughts, which one is ashamed 
to speak out (Philippi): compare Deut. 
XV. 9, XVill. an: Ps. xivin > Mattoaxxiyeese 
Rev. xviii. 7. 

Moses thus vindicates God’s commandment 
as not being beyond man’s reach, but already 
brought near and made plain to him: in 
Baruch iii. 29, similar language is applied to 
wisdom. 


that is, to bring Christ down.| As Moses 
forbids the Israelite to say, We want some 
one to bring God’s word down nearer to us, 
so “the righteousness of faith” says to us, 
“Doubt not that Christ has already come 
down.” 

The words, “from above,” are a needless 
addition in the A. V.: the parenthesis, too, is 
unnecessary, the citations and comments being 
clearly distinguished without it. 


7. Or, Who shall descend into the deep? 
Deut. xxx. 13: “ Neither is it beyond the sea, 
that thou shouldest say, Who shall go over the 
sea for us,” dc. This is a second figure by 





Vv. 9—I0.] 


is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and 
in thy heart: that is, the word of 
faith, which we preach ; 

g That if thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
believe in thine heart that God hath 
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raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved. 

10 For with the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness ; and with 
the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation. 





which Moses declares that God’s command- 
ment is not inaccessible: but St. Paul, in 
applying the passage to Christ, brought still 
nearer to us by the resurrection, changes the 
idea of crossing the sea into that of going down 
into “the abyss:” and by “the abyss” he 
means not the deep of the sea, but the abode 
of the dead, “the depths of the earth,” Ps. 
Ixxi. 20: &« trav aBicoay Tis yns maw 
dvnyayés pe, a passage which seems to have 
been in St. Paul’s mind, and to have suggested 
the words aBvagos and radu avayayeiv. 


8. But what saith it?] As if the negative 
in vw. 6 had been joined with déyer: “the 
righteousness which is of faith saith not, Who 
shall ascend, &c.? But what saith it?” 

The word is nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart.| “ And yet what need is there either of 
long journeys over the land, or of long voyages, 
for the sake of investigating and seeking out 
virtue, the roots of which the Creator has laid 
not at any great distance, but so near, as the 
wise Lawgiver of the Jews says, ‘They are in 
thy mouth, and in thy heart, and in thy hands,’ 
intimating by these figurative expressions the 
words, and actions, and designs of men” 
(Philo, ‘The Virtuous is Free, c. x.). 

St. Paul omits the words “and in thy 
hands” added to the original by the LXX, 
and the concluding words of Deut. xxx. 14, 
“ that thou mayest do it,’ which are less suited 
to his argument. ‘The Apostle quotes 
without regard to verbal exactness, apparently 
because he is dwelling rather on the truth 
that he is expounding, than on the words in 
which it is conveyed, not verifying references 
by a book, but speaking from the fulness of 
the heart” (Jowett). 

That is, the word of faith, which we preach. | 
The word that is very nigh, in the mouth and 
in the heart, is essentially the same as “ the 
word which speaks of faith,” i.e. the gospel 
which announces “ faith” as the principle of 
righteousness. 

“Faith” is not here used in its objective 
sense (ras miorews) (Gal. i. 23), “the faith,” 
ie. the Christian faith; but the article is re- 
quired by the mention of “faith” in the con- 
text, and cannot be translated. 


9. That if thou shalt confess.] ‘The con- 
tents of “the word of faith which we preach” 
are here shown to correspond with the teach- 
ing of Deuteronomy. ‘The rendering, “ for if 


thou shalt believe,” makes this proof of cor- 
respondence more formal, but is not necessary. 
The correspondence itself lies in the consent 
of heart and mouth required both by Moses 
and by the preachers of “ the word of faith.” 


the Lord Jesus.| “That Jesus is Lord”: 
the Vatican MS. gives the same sense in a 
different form, derived probably from the 
parallel passages, 1 Cor. xii. 3; Phil. ii. 11. 
“In this appellation (Jesus the Lord) lies the 
sum of faith and salvation” (Bengel). The 
reference to v. 6, “Who shall ascend into 
heaven? that is, to bring Christ down,” shows 
that Jesus is here called Lord, not simply 
as the exalted Head of the Church (compare 
Eph. iv. 9-11), but as the only-begotten Son 
of God, “the Lord from heaven” (1 Cor. 
XV. 47) 

that God hath raised him from the dead.] 
This answers to v.7. The Deity of Christ, 
and His resurrection, are the chief objects of 
justifying faith (i. 4; iv. 253; 1 Cor. xv. 17, 
&c.). 

10. The mention in Deut. of “ mouth” and 
“ Leart” having been interpreted by St. Paul 
of confession and faith, he now shows that 
this interpretation is in accordance with the 
general principles of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, in which belief of the heart and con- 
fession by the mouth are both required. 
“ Heart” and “mouth,” the emphatic words 
in each sentence, are now placed in their 
natural order. 

Justification and salvation are here dis- 
tinguished as in v. 9, where see note. Sal- 
vation presupposes a continuance of the faith 
which justifies, and a consequent realisation 
of the effects of faith, of which confession is 
one: see Barrow on the Creed, Sermon V. 
towards the end. 

Looking back upon the whole passage 
(vv. 5-10) we may ask, Does St. Paul regard 
the words of Moses as a prediction of the 
nature of the righteousness of faith to be 
subsequently revealed? (Fritzsche, p. 389.) 
Or does he mean that besides the plain gram- 
matical and historical sense of the words of 
Moses, there is also an indirect allegorical 
and typical sense which foreshadows the 
subsequent revelation of the righteousness 
of faith? (Meyer.) Or does the Apostle 
merely make a free use of the words of 
Moses to clothe his own thoughts? Is there 
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2 Is. 28. 
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11 For the scripture saith, ?Who- 
soever believeth on him shall not be 
ashamed. 

12 For there is no difference be- 
tween the Jew and the Greek: for 


nothing more than a graceful allusion (Bengel), 
“a holy and beautiful play of God’s Spirit 
upon the word of the Lord?” (Philippi, Van 
Hengel.) 

Better than any of these explanations is the 
view held by Augustine that the words of 
Moses, understood in their true spiritual 
sense, describe a righteousness which is es- 
sentially the righteousness of faith (‘de Nat. 
et Gratia, § 83. 

Moses is in fact describing a religion of the 
heart: “Ihe Lord thy God will circumcise thine 
heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy 
soul, that thou mayest live” (v. 6). ‘To one 
who thus turns with heart and soul to the 
Lord obedience is easy; “the word is very 
nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart.” 
This, says St. Paul, is in substance “ the word 
of faith, which we preach.” 

St. Paul’s explanation is not allegorical but 
spiritual: “it penetrates through the letter of 
the O. T. to its spirit” (Olshausen), and that 
is the spirit of the Gospel. 


11-13. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF FAITH IS 
FOR ALL. 


11. On the quotation from Isaiah xxviii. 16, 
see above ix. 33: by repeating it here St. 
Paul both confirms the preceding description 
of “the righteousness which is of faith,’ and 
passes on to the further thought that this 
righteousness is free for all. The statement 
in Isaiah is unlimited, “he that believeth” ; 
and St. Paul by the addition of one word 
(was) makes it expressly universal, “every 
one that believeth,” and also definite 
“believeth on him,” i. e. on Christ. 


12. The universality thus emphatically given 
to the statement of: Isaiah is now justified on 
the ground that the condition, “4e that 
believeth,” makes no distinction between Jew 
and Greek (compare iil. 22); and the cause 
of this unlimited bestowal of blessing is 
traced to the bounty of its Divine Author. 
The promise in Isaiah of the “ precious corner 
stone” is Messianic, and therefore really 
universal, God’s mercy in Christ embracing 
all the nations of the earth. 

for the same Lord over all is rich, ds°c.] 
Rather, “For the same is Lord of all, 
being rich wnto all that call upon him.” 
That Christ, not God the Father, is here 
called. “Lord of all,” is clear from w. 9, as 
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[v. 11—13. 


the same Lord over all is rich unto 
all that call upon him. 


13 ?For whosoever shall call upon As 2 
Lord shall be Acts 2. - 


the name of the 
saved. 


well as from such passages as ch. xiv. 9, Phil. 
ii. 11, Acts x. 36. 

The universality of justification by faith, 
which is proved in ch. ili. 30, from the truth 
that “it is one God,” the God both of Jews 
and Gentiles, who shall justify both, is here 
in like manner shown from the fact that there 
is one and the same “Lord of all,” who is 
rich unto all “in grace and salvation which 
no multitude can exhaust” (Bengel): com- 
pare x Tim. il. 5. 

all that call upon him.] In like manner 
St. Paul designates Christians in 1 Cor. i. 2 
as “all that in every place call upon the name 
of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours” 
compare 2 Tim. ii. 22. - 

“That calling on God, whereon salvatioii 
depends, is not in words only, but in heart” 
and deed. For what the heart believeth, 
the mouth confesseth, the hand in deed ful- 
filleth” (Hugo de S. Vict. quoted by Pusey 
on Joel, ii. 32). 

13. To “call upon the Lord” means to 
worship Him, and therefore, among other 
things included in true worship, to confess 
Him with the mouth, as in vv. 9, 10, and the 
expression thus prepares the way for the 
Scriptural proof of the statement that “with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 
This proof is quoted exactly in the words of 
the LXX from the great prophecy of the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit in Joel ii. 32, 
“ Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be delivered (saved).” The words “all 
Jlesh” (Joel ii. 28) show that Gentiles are 
included in the prophecy. See note on the 
passage. 

This is one of the strongest passages in 
favour of addressing prayer to Christ. It is 
admitted that to “call upon the name of the 
Lord” means in the original passage to pray 
to Jehovah as God. 

It is also admitted that the “Lord of all” 
in v.12 is Christ: and that St. Paul refers 
the word “ Lord,” which in the original points 
to God, justly to Christ, whose name is now 
the very specific object of the Christian 
calling on the Lord. 

With these admissions there is little real 
significance left in Meyer’s fine-drawn dis- 
tinction between “ worshipping absolutely, as 
it takes place only in respect of the Father as 
the One absolute God,” and “worship accord- 
ing to that relativity in the consciousness of 
the worshipper, which is conditioned by the 





Vv. 14—16.] 


14 How then shall they call on 
him in whom they have not be- 
lieved? and how shall they believe 
in him of whom they have not 
heard? and how shall they hear 
without a preacher? 
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15 And how shall they preach, 
except they be sent ? as it is written, 
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* How beautiful are the feet of them AUS 7 


that preach the gospel of peace, and 
bring glad tidings of good things ! 
16 But they have not all obeyed 


ee SSS 


relation of Christ to the Father, whose Son 
of like nature, whose image, partner of the 
Throne, Mediator and Advocate on the part 
of men, He is.” 


14-21. THE GOSPEL PREACHED TO ALL 
REJECTED BY ISRAEL. 


This passage brings another proof that 
the fault of Israel’s exclusion lies in them- 
selves. From the nature of the salvation 
just described, it follows that the Gospel 
must be preached to all without distinc- 
tion. But this very freedom of the offer 
of salvation to every believer, was a stumb- 
ling-block to the unbelieving Jews, as the 

_ Apostle’s experience had often proved (Acts 
xili. 45-47, Xvili. 6, xxviii, 28). St. Paul, 
as usual, closely connects this new topic 
with the preceding context: commenting, 
as it were, upon the words of Joel, “Every 
one whosoever shall call upon the name of 
the Lord,” he argues first that “the name 
of the Lord” to be invoked must be believed, 
and thereto must be heard, and thereto pro- 
claimed, and thereto preachers must be sent, 
according to Isaiah lii. 7 (wv. 14, 15). 

The Gospel being thus preached, if “ not 
all,” to wit, not Israel, have obeyed it (wv. 
16), they have neither the excuse of not 
having heard (v. 18), nor of not having 
known that the invitation was to be preached 
to all nations, but the fault lies in their own 
perversity (vv. 19-21). 

14. How then] Each question in the chain 
is an argument, the conclusion of which is 
tacitly assumed, and forms the ground of the 
next question, e.g. “ How can they call upon 
the Lord unless they believe on Him? They 
cannot: therefore they must first believe. 
How can they believe, if they have not heard ? 
they cannot :” and so on. 

of whom they have not heard.| Rather, 
“Whom they have not heard:” in Ephes. iv. 21, 
on the contrary, we ought to read, “ if ye have 
heard of Him.” Here, as in Eph. ii. 17, the 
Lord is heard speaking through His messen- 
gers, as is shown in the next question. 


15. except they be sent?] By whom? By 
the same Lord (v. 13) whose name they 
proclaim. 

InN. T. the Father “sends ” the Son, and the 
Son “sends” His Apostles: their mission 
includes all ministry derived from them. 


Compare Luke ix. 2, x. 1,3; John iv. 38, 
xvii. 18; Acts xxvi. 17; 1 Cor. i. 17. 

St. Paul argues back from effect to cause, 
through the series of Prayer, Faith, Hearing, 
Preaching, Sending: thus the last link in his 
argument must be the first in the realisation, 
from which the rest follow: this one, there- 
fore, he confirms by the prophetic announce- 
ment in Isa. lii. 7, of the going forth of 
the Gospel messengers: “ How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace; that bringeth 
good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation.” 
The prophecy rings with a joy like that 
which the Apostle himself felt in contem- 
plating the spread of the Gospel throughout 
the world. 

St. Paul quotes the passage freely and 
briefly, omitting what belongs simply to the 
poetic colouring — “ upon the mountains,” 
turns the collective singular, “him that 
bringeth good tidings,” into the plural, and 
omits the words “ that publisheth salvation.” 


that preach the gospel of peace, and bring 
glad tidings of good!| Rather, That bring 
glad tidings of peace, that bring glad tidings 
of good. ‘The repetition of the same word in 
the Hebrew, and in the Greek, ought to be 
preserved in the English translation. See the 
note at the end of the chapter, and the notes 
on Isaiah, and compare Nahum i. 15. 

In the foreshortened perspective of pro- 
phecy the return from the captivity in Baby- 
lon, to which the passage of Isaiah primarily 
refers, seems to be coincident with the coming 
of Messiah, which it symbolises and prepares. 
The progress of time had shown St. Paul the 
distinction between the partial or typical and 
the complete fulfilment which he here rightly 
affirms. 


“ Hoa beautiful are the feet” means simply, 
“ boa welcome is the coming.” 


16. But they have not all obeyed the Gos- 
pel.| Rather, “But they did not all 
obey the glad tidings.” 

The messengers were sent, “ Isaiah in spirit 
saw their glad steps” (Bengel) ; God’s part 
was done: But, notwithstanding this, they 
did not all hearken to and obey (2 Thess. i. 8) 
the Gospel message. 

The message was addressed to all, but the 
Jews as a nation (for St. Paul is here speaking 
of them nationally, not individually) did not 
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submit to the requirement of faith and calling 
upon the Lord. Some commentators suppose 
the statement “they did not all obey” to 
refer to the Gentiles, but this is contrary to 
the tenor of the whole context: St. Paul is 
dealing in this chapter with the unbelief of 
the Jews, not of the Gentiles, and the words 
which he cites from Isaiah, refer in their 
primary sense to Israel, as distinguished from 
Gentiles, and are expressly applied to the 
Jews by St. John, xii. 38: see the notes on 
Isai. liii. 1. 

For Esaias saith,| The disobedience of the 
Jews was an event foreseen in God’s counsel : 
it was so to be, for Isaiah foretells it: com- 
pare John xii. 38, “Yet they believed not on 
Him: that the saying of Esaias the prophet 
might be fulfilled, which he spake, Lord, who 
hath believed our report?” 

“Our report,” literally, “the hearing of us” 
(Margin), z.c. the message heard from us. ‘The 
Prophet is lamenting not merely the disbelief 
of his own age, but, in close connection with 
the passage above quoted (in which he fore- 
sees the coming of Him “that publisheth 
salvation, that saith unto Zion, Thy God 
reigneth””) he goes on to speak in the close 
of ch. lii. of the servant of God, who shall first 
be abased and then exalted; and then in ch. 
illi. 1, he sees and mourns over the disbelief of 
his own message, and the consequent rejection 
of Messiah. The word “ Lord,” added here 
and in the Greek versions of Isai. liii. 1, shows 
the prophet turning to Jehovah, as the sender 
of the message, to complain of the incredulity 
with which it is received. The addition is in 
harmony with the original meaning of the 
passage, and with St. Paul’s comment upon 
it in v. 17. 

“Who hath believed?” Instead of saying, 
with literal accuracy, “ How few?” the Pro- 
phet, followed by the Apostle, overlooks the 
few faithful ones in his passionate grief over 
the mass of unbelievers. 


17. dy hearing| Rather, “from hearing.” 

Again, as in v. 14, St. Paul comments on 
the words quoted, and from the question, 
“ Who hath believed the message heard from 
us?” draws a confirmation of his argument in 
wv. 14, 15, for the necessary dependence of 
faith upon the hearing and preaching of the 
Gospel. He thus brings out more clearly 
the ground of the objection which follows in 
Vv. 18. 

“ Hearing” must mean, as in v. 16, “the 
message heard,” and this comes from the 





message sent, which is “The word of God” 
(pipe ©cod). This last expression, there- 
fore, does not mean precisely “ God’s bid- 
ding,” His command to the preachers to go 
forth, a meaning for which Meyer appeals 
to Luke iii. 21. 4, Wel (6s Hlebaiiaseeiensy. 
but the message with which they are sent 
from God, and which of course implies the 
sending spoken of in v.15. Compare John 
ili. 34: “ He whom God hath sent speaketh the 
words of God”; and John xvil. 8: “I have 
given unto them the words which thou gavest 
me; and they have received them, and have 
known surely that I came out from thee, and they 
have believed that thou didst send me.” “ The 
words of God” (pnpara) prove the sending. 

In the passage of Isaiah, “ our report,” 2. 
the message heard from us, includes both the 
hearing and preaching of 'v. 14, and there- 
fore preaching, though not expressly named, 
is implied in the sequence faith, hearing, the 
word of God. ‘This view is confirmed by w. 
18, where the question, ‘Have they (the 
hearers) not heard?” is answered by “their 
sound (the preachers’) went forth.” 

The sending of the preachers by God is 
derived from the quotation not as an inference 
“from the mere address ‘ Lord,’ which is only 
added by LXX, but rather from the whole 
attitude of the Prophet as the servant and 
ambassador of God, speaking by His word or 
command ” (Meyer). On the various reading 
“word of Christ ” see note at end. 


18. But I say,| After showing generally 
what was necessary in order that man might 
believe, the Apostle now inquires into the 
possible excuses that might be made for the 
unbelief of the Jews, and refutes them from 
their own scriptures. 


Have they not heard?| Better, “Is it that 
they did not hear?” The form of the 
question in Greek shows at once that the 
excuse cannot be admitted: “ Surely the mes- 
sage did not remain unheard by them?” 
(Meyer). 


Yes verily,| Rather, “Nay verily:” see 
ix. 20, The answer corrects the suggestion 
“that they did mot hear,” by asserting that the 
Gospel has been preached in all the world. 
This assertion the Apostle clothes in the words 
of Ps. xix. 4. Inthe Psalm “ theér sound” is the 
voice of nature, the silent witness with which 
“the heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament sheweth his handywork.” The 
Psalmist compares this universal revelation of 
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v. 19—21.| 


1g But I say, Did not Israel 


Deut. 32. know? First Moses saith, “I will 


provoke you to jealousy by them that 
are no people, and by a foolish nation 
I will anger you. 

20 But Esaias is very bold, and 


is. 65-% saith, *~I was found of them that 


God in His works (vv. 1-6) with His spe- 
cial revelation of Himself in His word (wv. 
7-11); and the Apostle catches the very spirit 
of the Psalmist when he uses his words to 
describe how “‘ the sound” of the preachers of 
the Gospel “is gone out into all the earth, and 
their words into the ends of the world.” ‘The 
poetical language thus borrowed from the 
Psalm must not, of course, be pressed with 
literal exactness; its use was justified by the 
great extent to which the Gospel had already 
been diffused throughout the world, and every- 
where addressed to the Jews first. At the 
date of this Epistle, the Gospel had been 
preached almost in every place where a 
settled body of Jews were living, so that even 
those of the Dispersion had not the excuse of 
not having heard it. 


19-21. Another possible excuse suggested, 
and refuted by Scripture. 


19. But I say,] Observe the “emphatic 
conformity ” (Meyer) gained by repeating the 
words, “ But I say,” from wv. 18. 

Observe also how in the increasing urgency 
and closeness of the question St. Paul ex- 
pressly names “ Israel,” whom he had meant 
in v.16, “they have not all obeyed the Gospel.” 
In the right order of the Greek words (Tis- 
chendorf 8), “Israel” is emphatic. 


Did not Israel know?| Rather, “Did Israel 
not know?” “ Wasit that they heard, but did 
not perceive the meaning of the things spoken ?” 
(Chrysostom). Did they not understand that 
the message of salvation was to be sent to 
every nation, and that the Gentiles would re- 
ceive it gladly? They knew this from the 
very beginning, for the first to declare it 
(mparos) is Moses himself. .. 

In the song of Moses (Deut. xxxii. 21) the 
voice of God is heard declaring that as Israel 
had moved Him to jealousy by worshipping 
that which is “not God,” so He on His part 
will make them jealous by showing favour to 
them which are “no-people,” i.e. to those who 
were not included in the special covenant by 
which God had made Israel His own people 
(Ex. xix. 6; Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2). 

Both the figure and language of Moses are 
repeated by Hosea (i. 9, ii. 2, 23). Compare 
crix. 25; 1 Pet. il. 10. 


by them that are no people,] Rather, 
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sought me not; I was made mani- 
fest unto them that asked not after 
me. 


21 But to Israel he saith, » All?! 6&4 


day long I have stretched forth my 
hands unto a disobedient and gain- 
saying people. 


“against that which is no people.” The 
quotation is from the LXX, who have neg- 
lected the distinction in the Hebrew between 
“ people” and “ nation :” this is rightly restored 
in the A. V. 

Since ‘the people of God” alone answers to 
the true idea of a “‘ people,” any “nation” that 
knows not God contradicts this idea and is a 
“not people” (Lo-ammi). St. Paul makes the 
application more direct and personal by chang- 
ing “I will provoke them” into “I will provoke 
you.” See Notes on Deut. xxxil. 21. 


and by a foolish nation.| Rather, against 
a nation void of understanding: ie. I 
will stir you to anger by taking into my favour 
those who have hitherto shown their foolish- 
ness by worshipping idols of wood and stone. 

St. Paul rightly regards the Divine warning 
uttered by Moses as intended for every age of 
Israel’s history, and therefore applies it to the 
acceptance of the Gospel by Greeks and 
Romans and other idolatrous Gentiles in his 
own day: comp. i. 21. 


20. But Esaias is very bold.| Rather, “But 
Esaias breaks out boldly.” The quota- 
tion is from Isaiah Ixv. 1: “I am sought of 
them that asked not for me: I am found of them 
that sought me not.” 

St. Paul retains the words of the LXX, but 
inverts the order of the parallel clauses, thereby 
bringing into greater prominence that one 
which more clearly expresses the reception of 
the Gentiles, “I was found of them that sought 
me not.” ‘That the original passage in its primary 
sense refers to the Heathen, and zot (as 
Meyer and others assert) to the Jews, 
seems clear from comparing the words, “a 
nation that was not called by my name” 
(Ixv. 1) with lxili. 19, “We are thine: thou 
never barest rule over them: they were not called 
by thy name.” [See this Commentary on the 
passage.] The tenses cannot in Isaiah refer to 
events already past, as no Heathen nation had 
then been brought in: they are the usual 
tenses of prophecy, anticipating its fulfilment, 
which in St. Paul’s day was already an accom- 
plished fact. 

“ Asked not after me,” i.e. who inquired not 
of me, but of other gods. Compare Num. 
XXvii, 21; Josh. ix. 14; Jud. i. 1; xx. 18; 
Isaiah viii. 19; xix. 3. 


21. But to Israel,; “But in reference to 
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Israel,” or more briefly, “ But of israel.” On 
this use of mpds see Luke xx. 19, “against,” 
rather “concerning,” and Heb. i. 8, “unto 
the Son,” rather, “of the Son.” 

The direct ‘address to Israel does not begin 
till Isa. Ixv. 7. 

“ be saith,” namely, Isaiah speaking in God’s 
name. 

“ All day long I have stretched forth my 
hands.” “All the day long I have spread 
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out my hands.” It is a picture of “the ever= 
lasting arms” spread open in unwearied love: 
St. Paul again changes the order, giving more 
emphasis to the words “all the day long,” 
which express God’s patience and long-suftfer- 
ing towards His own people (Aaoy), though 
they persist in disobeying and refusing His 
invitations. 


The idea of the whole chapter is briefly 
summed up in these last words. 





ADDITIONAL NOTES on vw. 4, 15, 17. 


4, Besides the meaning of réAos given in 
the foot-note, two other senses have been 
ascribed to it; (1) completion, (2) aim. 

(2) “Christ is the completion (perfectio) of 
the law, and Christ is righteousness :—and he 
who receives not Christ, cannot complete 
even that righteousness which is of the law.” 
(Origen: Cyril, mAnpopa; Erasmus, “ per- 
fectio;” Calvin, “ complementum ;” Calovius, 
“Christ’s fulfilment and satisfaction of the 
law by His active and passive obedience.” 

But this sense of completion is wrongly 
ascribed to réAos even in 1 Tim. i. 5, and Ja. 
v. 11: as to Luke xxii. 37, compare Mark 
ili, 26. 

(2) “This then was the end of the law, and 
to this all looked, the feasts, and the ordin- 
ances, and the sacrifices, that man might be 
justified. “ But this end Christ accomplished 
in a greater way through faith....so that if 
you believe Him, you have also fulfilled the law 
even much more fully than it commanded, for 
you have received a much greater righteous- 
ness” (Chrysostom, Gennadius). 


This sense of réXos is found in 1 Pet. i. 9, 
and 1 Tim. i. 5; it has also been explained in 
another way, as follows: 


CHAPTER XI. 


t God hath not cast off all Israel, '7 Some 
were elected, though the rest were hardened. 
16 There is hope of their conversion. 18 
The Gentiles may not insult upon them: 26 
Jor there is a promise of their salvation. 33 
God's judgments are unsearchable, 


“The law was given for this purpose to 
lead us by the hand to another righteous- 
ness: yea, in all that the law teaches, enjoins, 
or promises, it always has Christ for its aim” 
(Calvin, following Theodoret, Cyril, &c.). 

All these interpretations are inconsistent 
with the context, which sets “the righteousness 
which is of law” in direct opposition to “ the | 
righteousness which is of faith.” 


15. The omission of the former clause, ray 
evayyedtCopéveay eipnyny, is approved by Lach- 
mann, Tisch. 8, and Tregelles; but Meyer 
regards it as a copyist’s error of a very usual 
kind. An interpolator would have taken the 
words of the LXX dxonyv cipyyns, not efpnyny. 
Moreover, the genuineness of eipryny is con- 
firmed by St. Paul’s allusions to the same 
passage in Eph. ii. 17, cal ehdov edyyycAimaro 
eipnyny, and in Eph. vi. 15, €v érouzacia Tov 
evayyediou THs elpnyns. 

17. The various reading dca pnpatos Xpirtovd 
has about equal weight of authority, and is 
preferred by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles. But Meyer, De Wette, Lange, 
Philippi, &c., agree in regarding it as a gloss 
intended to define more precisely the meaning 
of dia pnuaros Gcod. 


SAY then, Hath God cast away 

his people? God forbid. For 

I also am an Israelite, of the seed of 
Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin. 

2 God hath not cast away his 

people which he foreknew. Wot ye 





Cuap. XI.—THE RESTORATION. 


1. I say then, Hath God cast away his people ?| 
A third question, corresponding to those in 
x. 18, 19, but expressed as an inference from 
what has just been said of Israel’s disobe- 
dience—an inference, however, which is only 
brought forward to be at once rejected, as the 
very form of the question (7) shows—“ Surely 


God has not cast off His people?” Can it be 
that the reception of the Gentiles means that 
Israel is cast off and excluded from the pro= 
mised salvation? Can God have dealt thus 
with His own people? That very title antici- 
pated the answer, “for the Lord will not fail 
his people, neither will he forsake his inherit- 
ance ” (Ps. xciv. 14): compare 1 Sam. xii. 22. 

On the expression, “ God forbid,” see iii. 4. 


« Kings 


: 14. 


v. 3—5.] 


not what the scripture saith of Elias ? 
how he maketh intercession to God 
against Israel, saying, 

3 *Lord, they have killed thy pro- 
phets, and digged down thine altars ; 
and I am left alone, and they seek 
my life. 
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4 But what saith the answer of God 


unto him? ¢I have reserved to myself 1 Kings 


1g. 18. 


seven thousand men, who have not 
bowed the knee to the image of Baal. 

5 Even so then at this present 
time also there is a remnant accord- 
ing to the election of grace. 





It is not a denial followed by its proof, but an 
earnest deprecation explained by its motive: 
“ For I also am an Israelite.” No true Israelite 
could bear the thought that God had cast 
away His people: and St. Paul, in feeling as 
in blood, was a very Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
“of the seed of Abraham,” and not a mere prose- 
lyte,—“ of the tribe of Benjamin,’ which alone 
with Judah formed the core of’the Theocracy 
at the division of the kingdom and after the 
captivity: compare Phil. iii. 5. 

2. The direct denial here follows, and is 
strengthened by the further description of 
Israel as God’s “‘ people which he foreknew.” 

The subject of the whole chapter from 
v. 1 is the zational destiny of the Jews. This 
forbids us to limit God’s “people whom he 
foreknew” to a spiritual Israel, foreknown 
and predestined to be saved through their 
reception of the Gospel. 

The true meaning is that Israel the nation 
—all Israel” (v. 26)—is God’s “ people 
which he foreknew” as his people: His people, 
therefore, Israel still is, and must be for ever ; it 
cannot have been cast away, “ for the gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance” (v. 29). 

Wot ye not what the scripture saith of Elias ?] 
Rather, “Or know ye not what the scrip- 
ture saith in [the history of] Elias?” 

On the introductory phrase, “Or know ye 
not,” see vi. 16: it means here, You must 
admit that “ God has not cast away his people,” 
or else you must be strangely ignorant of what 
the Scripture says in proof of this in another 
similar case. 

“In Elias.” Elias is here the name of the 
Parashah, or section of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, concerning Elias. These sections were 
originally denoted not by numbers, but by a 
brief description of the contents: thus Philo 
Jud. ‘de Agricultura Noachi’ xxiv., “in the 
curses ” (Gen. iii. 15) ; Raschi on Ps. ii., “as is 
said in Abner” (2 Sam. ii. 8 ff); and on 
Hos. ix. 9, “in the concubine” (Jud. xix.) ; 
Berachoth f. 2, c. 1, “in Michael” (Is. vi. 6) 
f. 4, c. 2, “in Gabriel” (Dan. ix. 21). 

maketh intercession to God against Israel, 
saying, Lord, d'c.| Rather, pleadeth with 
God against Israel: Lord, &e. “ Interces- 
sion” is never against, but always on behalf of 
some one. 

3. The passage is quoted freely from 1 Ki. 


xix. ro and 14: for the particulars see the 
Notes there given in this Commentary. 

The assumption that Elijah means, “I am 
left alone of the prophets,” is inconsistent with 
the context, which certainly does not speak of 
seven thousand prophets, but of seven thousand 
faithful worshippers of Jehovah: so Theo- 
doret. There is thus no diversity between 
Elijah’s meaning and St. Paul’s application of 
his words, 


4. the answer of God| The Greek word 
(xpnparvopds) thus rightly rendered means a 
“communication,” either from man (2 Macc, 
xi. 17), or from God (2 Macc. ii. 4). Here it 
is the answer made by the “stz// small voice.” 


I have reserved to myself.| Rather, “Ihave 
left for myself.” I have caused a remnant 
(w. 5) to remain. 

The passage in its original context (1 Kings 
xix. 18) stands in connexion with the future 
chastisements which Israel was to suffer by 
the agency of Hazael, Jehu, and Elisha: but 
amid this destruction of the disobedient, “ I 
have left,’ God says, or rather, as in the 
margin, “ I will leave,” ‘seven thousand,” te. 
I have in my purpose already determined not 
to destroy them with the disobedient. St. 
Paul brings the passage into immediate con- 
nexion with the Prophet’s lament that he is 
left alone: there were, unknown to him, 
many true worshippers of Jehovah, whom 
God would leave as a remnant, when the 
wicked should perish. 

“ seven thousand” is to be regarded as a 
round number. ‘There is nothing in the 
Hebrew corresponding to the words “for 
myself” (éuaute), which St. Paul adds to bring 
out more emphatically the thought that the 
remnant is preserved by God Himself for His 
own gracious purpose. The way is thus 
prepared for the mention of an “ election of 
grace” inv. 5. 

who have not bowed the knee to the image of 
Baal.| Rather, which have not bowed 
knee to Baal. The Apostle gives here a 
free paraphrase, and brings into prominence 
the characteristic of the remnant preserved : 
they are men that (ofries) never bowed knee 
to Baal. 

On the feminine 77 Baad, see notes on Jud. 
ii. 13, X. 6; 1 Sam. vii. 4; Hos. ii. 8, 10, 15, 
and Jeremiah, passim. 
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192 ROMANS. XI. 
but the election hath obtained it, and 
the rest "were blinded. 

8 (According as it is written, | 
‘God hath given them the spirit of ©Is. 29.10, 


"slumber, “eyes that they should not morse. 


6 And if by grace, then is it no 
more of works: otherwise grace is 
no more grace. But if it be of 
works, then is it no more grace: 
otherwise work is no more work. 





7 What then? Israel hath not 
obtained that which he seeketh for ; 





5. Even so then at this present time also there 
is a remnant according to the election of grace.| 
The Greek word (kaipds) denotes the 
character of a time, and St. Paul likens his 
own time to Elijah’s, because each was a 
season of general but not universal apostasy 
and unbelief in Israel. The resemblance of 
the times shows that God is dealing with 
Israel upon the same principles; and so from 
the Divine answer to Elijah the Apostle draws 
the inference (odv) that in his time also God 
has left a remnant for simself, in other words, 
“there has come to be (yeyovev) a remnant 
according to an election” not of merit, but 
“ of grace.” 

The existence of this “ remnant ” of believing 
Jews is the proof that God has not rejected 
His people as a people (v. 2). 

6. And if by grace, then is it no more of works: 
otherwise grace is no more grace.| Rather, 
“And if by grace, it is no more of works: 
since otherwise the grace becomes no 
longer grace.” The negative as well as the 
positive side of the election of grace is essen- 
tial to the inference which St. Paul draws in 
the next verse: for Israel seeks to obtain 
“ of works” that which is not of works: com- 
pare ix. 32. “The grace” presupposed in 
the election of the remnant excludes all 
dependence upon works, for otherwise it 
ceases to be “ grace” at all, losing its proper 
character as the opposite of merit. 

The latter part of the verse, ‘‘ But if it be 
of works,” ds'c., is rightly omitted in most 
critical texts. 


7. What then?| What conclusion as to 
the present state of Israel must be drawn from 
the truths just stated ? 


Esrael hath not obtained that which he seek- 
eth for.| Rather,“What Israel is seeking 
after, that obtained he not.” Israel, the 
mass of the people, has been and still is seeking 
after righteousness, the very thing that he has 
failed to obtain. St. Paul does not stay to 
define the object which Israel seeks, nor to 
state that he sought it not aright, because this 
has been done before in ix. 32 and x. 3, and 
the principles asserted in those passages have 
just been most emphatically repeated in v. 6. 

It is thus made clear that the believing 
Jews are saved, like the Gentiles, “dy grace 
through faith” (Eph. ii. 8), and that “ the rest 


see, and ears that they should not “1% 


hear ;) unto this day. 


were hardened,” not because God had 
“rejected his people,” but because they sought 
to establish their own righteousness by works, 
and “submitted not unto the righteousness 
of God” (x. 3). 

the election.| The Abstract Noun gives 
precision of thought, as well as vivacity and 
force of expression: “the elect as elect” 
(Bengel). 

were blinded.| Rather, “were hardened.” 
Compare 2 Cor. iii. 14,and see note on Mark iii. 
5, and at the end of this chapter. That God is 
here regarded as the author of the hardening, 
is clear from the Scripture proof that follows. 


8. St. Paul now shows that the hardening 
of Israel against the Gospel is in accordance 
with the testimony of Moses concerning 
their hardening in his day, and with Isaiah’s 
prophecy of the continuance of this harden- 
ing. Compare Isaiah vi. 9, Io. 

Two passages are in the Apostle’s mind: 
Isaiah xxix. 9, 10: “They are drunken, but not 
with wine; they stagger, but not with strong 
drink. For the Lord hath poured out upon you 
the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed your 
eyes”; and Deut. xxix. 4: “Yet the Lord 
HATH NOT GIVEN YOU an heart to perceive, 
and EYES TO SEE, AND EARS TO HEAR, 
UNTO THIS DAY.” 

The quotation is evidently taken from the 
latter passage, with the expression “the spirit 
of slumber,” adopted from Isaiah, and a cor- 
responding change in the position of the 
negative, on which see below. 

The words “unto this day” are part of the 
quotation from Deuteronomy, and are not to 
be directly connected with v. 7: the brackets 
of A. V. must therefore be omitted. 


the spirit of slumber,| Meyer understands 
by this “a spirit which causes stupefaction, 
which is obviously a daemonic spirit.” But 
such expressions as “the spirit of heaviness” 
(Is. lxi. 3), “ @ spirit of meekness” (1 Cor. iv. 
21), “ the spirit of bondage” (c. viii. 15) show 
that “ spirit” is used for the pervading ten- 
dency and tone of mind, the special character 
of which is denoted by the Genitive which 
follows. 

Though it is true that this “spirit of 
slumber” is the result of a “reciprocal pro- 
cess between man’s unbelief and God’s judg- 
ments” (Lange), yet in this passage St. Paul 


| 


I 








Ps. 69. 


F Ps. 69. 
23. 





v. 9—11.] 


And David saith, ‘Let their 
table be made a snare, and a trap, 
and a stumbling-block, and a recom- 
pence unto them: 

10 “Let their eyes be darkened, 





speaks only of the judicial hardening, and 
ascribes this even more expressly than do the 
original passages to God’s will and purpose, 
by turning the words “the Lord hath not 
given you... eyes to see” into the stronger 
statement, “God hath given them ... eyes that 
they should not see.’ Observe also that the 
Apostle already had this stronger form of ex- 
pression before his mind in the quotation 
which follows from Ps. Ixix. 23, 24. 

slumber,| The Hebrew word in Is. xxix. 
ro, means “a deep sleep,’ such as fell on 
Adam, Gen. ii. 21, on Abraham, Gen. xv. 12, 
on Saul’s attendants, 1 Sam. xxvi. 12: com- 
pare Job iv. 13, xxxili. 15, Prov. xix. 15. 

The Greek word (karavdéews) might have 
been applied, like the verb from which it is 
derived, to any piercing and overpowering 
stroke, as of remorse (Acts ii. 37), grief, pain, 
or fear; but it is in fact used only to denote 
stupefaction, in this passage of Isaiah and in 
Ps. lx. 3 “ the wine of astonishment.” 


9,10. And David saith.] On the author- 
ship of Ps. lxix. see note in this commentary. 
We may add that besides this Psalm (cited 
here and in Acts i. 20), only the ii., xvi., xxxil., 
and cx. are expressly ascribed to David in 
N. T., and the authorship of these is hardly 
to be questioned. Ps. xcv., quoted in Heb. 
iv. 7, is less certain, and the form of citation 
“ saying in David,’ does not necessarily mean 
more than “saying in the Book of Psalms:” 
see introductory note on Ps. xcv. 


Let their table be made a snare,| For the 
full interpretation of the passage, see notes on 
the Psalm, and at the end of this chapter. 
The Psalmist, in the bitterness of a soul 
wrought almost to madness by the cruelty of 
his enemies, calls for just vengeance upon 
them : let their prosperity and false peace be 
a snare and a trap, to keep them in blindness 
and in bondage for ever. St. Paul uses the 
passage, not merely as an illustration, but as 
a typical Prophecy of the retribution which 
had fallen upon the Jews for their cruel 
rejection of the Messiah. ; 

The “table” spread for a feast is a natural 
emblem of the prosperity and careless ease 
by which the heart is ensnared “as a wild 
beast grasps at food, and falls into a traps 


10. On the “darkening of the eyes” as a 
figure of the spiritual blindness denounced 
upon Israel, see Isaiah vi. 9, 10, and the 
notes there. Fritzsche’s view, followed by 
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that they may not see, and bow 
down their back alway. 

11 I say then, Have they stum- 
bled that they should fall? God 
forbid: but rather through their fall 


Godet, that this judicial blindness was the 
cause, not the consequence, of the rejection of 
Christ, is inconsistent with the position of 
the passage in the Psalm, and the order of 
ideas there, and especially with the word 
“ recompense” or “retribution ” (wv. 9), which 
St. Paul adopts from the LXX, giving it at 
the same time a more emphatic place at the 
end of the sentence. 


And bow down their back alway.| St. 
Paul throughout this verse follows the LXX 
exactly: the Hebrew is rendered literally in 
the A.-V., “make their loins continually to 
shake.” The shaking ofthe loins isa symptom 
of weakness and terror (Nahum li. 10; Dan. v. 
6), for which the LX X substitute the corres- 
ponding symptom, the bowing down or bend- 
ing together of the back. 

These figurative expressions, when applied 
to the Jews, denote spiritual blindness and 
hopeless dejection. 


11-15. After alleging the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy in the hardening of the Jews, St. Paul 
now shows that the purpose of this Divine 
retribution is not the final rejection of Israel, 
but the reconciliation of the world. ‘Their 
rejection has been shown to be partial: it will 
also be temporary. 


11. Have they stumbled that they should 
fall2| Better, “Did they stumble in order 
that they might fall? 

The two ideas “to stumble” and “to fall” 
form a natural climax in which the emphasis 
rests on the latter. 

Both words are used figuratively; the 
former of a moral offence or stumbling, as in 
James ii. ro, iii. 2, the particular oftence here 
meant being disbelief of Christ, for “they 
stumbled at that stumbling stone,” ix. 32 : while 
the latter word expresses the consequent fall 
from God’s favour into a state of condemna- 
tion and ruin: compare Heb. iv. 11 and James 
v. 12. The meaning then of the verse is 
briefly this: “The Jews stumbled at Christ: 
is that stumbling destined in the Divine pur- 
pose to end in their fall?” 

The form of the questionin the Greek (9) 
implies the negative answer which follows, 
“Far be it,” or “ God forbid.” 

but rather through their fall salvation is 
come unto the Gentiles.| Better,—“But by 
their offence the salvation is come to 
the Gentiles.” The stumbling of the Jews 
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I Or, de- 
cay, or, 
loss. 


salvation is come unto the Gentiles, 
for to provoke them to jealousy. 

12 Now if the fall of them de the 
riches of the world, and the 'di- 
minishing of them the riches of the 
Gentiles ; how much more their ful- 
ness ? 


is here called “their offence,’ the word 
being the same that is used so often in ch. v. 
15 ff. The rejection by the Jews of the 
salvation offered to them in Christ, and the 
increasing violence of their opposition, had in 
fact greatly promoted the preaching of the 
Gospel among the Gentiles (Acts Vili. 4, 
xi. 19) and its consequent acceptance by 
them. In St. Paul’s own experience this had 
been the case at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 
45-48), it was to be so again at Rome itself 
(Acts xxviii. 28). In this fact he recognises 
the fulfilment of the Divine purpose foretold in 
the passage of Deuteronomy already called to 
mind in x s9. The transfer of God’s favour 
to the Gentiles, thus caused by the perversity 
of the Jews, was destined, in His gracious 
purpose, to provoke the jealousy and so to 
rekindle the love of His ancient people; their 
recovery and not their fall was His aim. 
But what a prospect is thus opened ! 


12. Now if the fall of them be the riches of 
the world,| Rather, “Butif their offence 
be the riches of the world.’ \f even the trans- 
gression of the chosen people has brought 
salvation to the Gentiles, and if their loss or 
diminution has thus been “ the riches of the 
world,’ how much more shall the promise 
of blessing to all nations be fulfilled in their 
restoration and fulness when “ a// Israel shall 
be saved,” v. 26. 

This hope, that the final restoration of 
Israel shall be a source of great joy and bless- 
ing to the world, is here inferred from the 
nature of the case, that the better cause must 
be followed by the happier effect: but it is 
already contained in that prophetic song of 
Moses, which St. Paul has quoted in x. 19, and 
which he quotes again in xv. 10 “ Rejoice, ye 
Gentiles, with his people.” 

the diminishing of them,| ‘The contrast 
throughout is not between the elect remnant 
and the rest who were hardened, but between 
Israel as a nation and the rest of the world. 
Viewed thus, as a whole, Israel has stumbled 
but not fallen, has been hardened but in part, 
has suffered loss and diminution by the un- 
belief of some, but shall be restored to its 
Sull complement, when “the Delverer shall 
come out of Zion, and shall turn away ungodli- 
ness from Jacob,” v. 26. 


their fulness?) I.e. their full complement, 
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[v. 12—14. 


13 For I speak to you Gentiles, 
inasmuch as I am the apostle of the 
Gentiles, I magnify mine office: 

14 If by any means I may pro- 
voke to emulation them which are 
my flesh, and might save some of 
them. 


as a nation no longer diminished by the loss of 
a large portion, but forming again one entire 
people. See note at the end on the meaning 
of the Greek words 7jrrnua and mAnpopa. 


13. St. Paul now turns to his readers, ad- 
dressing them collectively as Gentiles, and 
tries to impart to them some of his own warm 
interest in the welfare of the Jews. 

From this point to the end of wv. 32 the 
Apostle combines the hope of the restoration 
of the Jews with warnings to the Gentiles 
against presuming on their present advan- 
tages. 

For I speak to you Gentiles,| But to you 
Gentiles I am speaking. This clause 
should be separated from the following by a 
colon : St. Paul first draws the attention of 
his readers to the fact that he is speaking to 
them, as being Gentiles, of that which closely 
concerns their welfare, namely, the future 
restoration of Israel. 

It is rightly inferred from this passage that 
the Roman Christians were for the most 
part Gentiles: see Introduction, § 7. 


inasmuch as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, 
I magnify mine office:| Rather, “In so far, 
therefore, as I am an Apostle of the 
Gentiles, I glorify my ministry.” 

On the various readings see note at the 
end, In the words “In so far asIam an 
Apostle of the Gentiles,” St. Paul with his 
usual delicate courtesy and perfect mastery 
of Greek, implies that this is but one part 
(uwév) of his ministry, chosen as he was to 
bear Christ’s name “ before Gentiles and kings 
and the children of Israel.” But since the 
Gentile world is so deeply interested in the 
restoration of Israel, it follows (therefore) 
that even in his special relation to the Gen- 
tiles, when labouring most zealously for them 
and claiming full liberty and authority for 
himself as their Apostle, he still has in view the 
salvation of Israel as inseparably connected 
with the blessing of all the nations of the 
world. 

14, If by any means I may provoke to emula-= 
tion them which are my flesh,| Rather, “ If dy 
any means I may provoke to jealousy mine 
own flesh and may save some of them.” The 
word “jealousy” should be adopted as in 
v. 11 and x. 19; St. Paul retains the same 
word (mapatnAécar) throughout. 


v. 15—17.] 


15 For if the casting away of 
them 4e the reconciling of the world, 
what shall the receiving of them be, 
but life from the dead? 


ROMANS. XI. 


16 For if the firstfruit be holy, the 
lump 7s also holy: and if the root be 
holy, so are the branches. 

17 And if some of the branches 


a a 8 ee Pe 


It may be admitted that the introduction of 
a different English word, “ emulation,” brings 
out another shade of meaning, included in the 
Greek, and quite appropriate here; but this 
advantage is very small in comparison with 
the disadvantage of obscuring the connexion 
with v. 11 and with the original prophecy in 
Deut. xxxii. 16, 21. With the expression of 
warm affection “mine own flesh,” compare 
1X. 3, where the Singular Pronoun ‘ mine,” 
not “our,” implies what is here expressly 
stated, that the readers are Gentiles. 

St. Paul’s sense of the difficulty of per- 
suading his fellow-countrymen is apparent in 
the modest phrase “ some of them;” com- 
pare 1 Cor. ix. 22. (Meyer.) 


15. The reason of the Apostle’s hope that 
he “may save some” is given in an argument 
@ fortiori (compare v. 12) based upon the 
contrast between the rejection of Israel and 
their future readmission to God’s favour. 
If in casting off the greater portion of His 
ancient people because of their unbelief 
God found an occasion of reconciling the 
world unto Himself, how much greater 
blessing may be looked for when He shall 
receive them again as Hisown! What will 
that reception be but “‘/ife from the dead?” 

This expression is not to be understood 
of a moral or spiritual resurrection, for 
that is already included as a necessary con- 
sequence in the reconciliation of the world 
and the restoration of Israel. Nor is it to be 
limited, as by Theodoret and other Greek 
Fathers, to the resurrection of the body. 
It is a figurative expression which may 
denote either (1) an increase of spiritual 
fervour and blessing in the whole Church 
of Christ on earth, so great and wonderful 
as to be comparable to a resurrection 
from the dead; or (2) the new life of the 
world to come, the final development and 
glorious consummation of the kingdom of 
Christ. That blessed state, not only in its 
first stage,—the resurrection of the body— 
but in its whole character, as compared with 
the world that now is, will be a “/ife from 
the dead.” ‘The “new heavens and the new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness,” will 
spring as it were from the ashes of a dead 
world into everlasting life. 

The former view is the simpler and the 
more probable, because it does not pass be- 
yond the bounds of the present context. 


16. “ After the Apostle has disclosed his 
prospect of the glorious results of Israel’s 


conversion, he returns to the grounds for 
the hope of this conversion itself” (Lange). 
Rather, St. Paul passes on (6¢) to a further 
argument for the restoration of the Jews, 
namely, that it is in accordance with the 
original consecration of the race. 


For if the first-fruit be holy, the lump is also 
holy ; and if the root be holy, so are the branches. 
Rather, “If, too, the jirst fruit be holy, 80 
also is the lump: and ifthe root be holy, so 
also are the branches.” 

The first figure is taken from Num. xv. 
19-21, where “ the first of the dough” is “the 
first-fruit of the lump” (drapy7 gupd- 
patos), a portion set aside from the kneading 
to make a cake for a heave-offering (Neh. 
x. 37). The first-fruit thus offered to the 
Lord imparted its consecration to the whole 
mass which it was taken to represent. In the 
second figure, instead of a legal ordinance we 
have a natural process, the branch deriving 
its properties from the root. 

In the interpretation of both figures the 
fundamental thought is certainly the same, 
that all Israel has been consecrated to God 
by the consecration of its “‘ first-frust” and its 
“root.” But what are these? 


(1) Both figures represent the Patriarchs, 
especially Abraham. (Chrysostom, and the 
majority of ancient and modern interpreters.) 

2) “I know no other root that is holy, no 
holy first-fruit, but our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
( Origen.) 

(3) “ He calls the Lord Christ according 
to His human nature ‘the first-fruit,’ and 
the patriarch Abraham the root.” (Theo- 
doret and others.) 

(4) The Jews who formed the Mother 
Church are “ the first-fruit,” and “ the root” 
also, as some think. 

It is clear that neither Christ nor the 
Christian Church can be “the root” from 
which “the natural branches” were broken 
off: for these branches, the Jews who re- 
jected Christ, never belonged to such a root. 
The branches being the Jews, the root can 
only be Abraham and the Patriarchs: com- 
pare v. 28, and ix. 5. 

This interpretation is further confirmed by 
the fact that St. Paul’s figure of the olive tree, 
with its root and branches, is derived from 
the Old Testament, where it is applied to the 
Theocracy or Jewish Church. Of this 
Jeremiah writes, xi. 16: “The Lord called 
thy name, A green olive tree, fair, and of goodly 
fruit; with the noise of a great tumult (i.e.a 
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W Or, for 
them. 


be broken off, and thou, being a wild 
olive tree, wert graffed in "among 
them, and, with them partakest of 
the root and fatness of the olive tree ; 

18 Boast not against the branches. 





thunderstorm) he hath kindled fire upon it, 
and the branches of it are broken.” Of this also 
Hosea says (xiv. 6): “ His branches shall spread, 
and his beauty shall be as the olive tree.” 

The holiness derived from “the Fathers” 
to their children was not inward moral holi- 
ness, but consecration to God by virtue of 
His choice of Abraham and his seed, declared 
by the word of promise and confirmed by 
the covenant of circumcision: compare 1 
Cor. vii. 14. 

In the first figure of the dough made holy 
by the offering of its first-fruit, no other kind 
of holiness can possibly be thought of but 
this legal and relative holiness of what has 
been consecrated to God. With so much 
identity of thought, combined with the paral- 
lelism of form, it is impossible to give totally 
different applications to the two figures, as is 
done by making the first-fruit Christ or the 
Christian Church, and Abraham the root. 
The usual interpretation (1) is alone ad- 
missible. 


17-24. St. Paul carries on the second 
figure of the root and the branches, because 
it admits of a distinction between one branch 
and another, and so can be applied, collec- 
tively or individually, to believers and un- 
believers, to Jews and also to Gentiles. In his 
application of the figure to the present posi- 
tion both of Jews and Gentiles, the Apostle 
finds a warning to the latter against boasting 
and unbelief (17-22), and a fresh argument 
for the restoration of the Jews (23, 24). 

17. And if some of the branches be broken off, 
and thou, being a wild olive tree, wert graffed 
in among them, and with them partakest of 
the root and fatness of the olive tree.| Rather, 
“But if some of the branches were broken off, 
and thou, being a wild olive, wast graffed in 
among them, and wast made partaker of 
the root and fatness of the olive tree.” ‘The 
Church of God being regarded as one and the 
same in all ages, having Abraham for its root 
and his children for its “natural branches,” it 
follows that ‘‘ some of the branches were broken 
off,’ when the unbelieving Jews by rejecting 
Christ ceased to belong to the true people of 
God. Extending his allegory to the Gentile 
world, St. Paul compares it to “a wild olive 
tree,” unfruitful in itself, but supplying grafts 
to be inserted into the good olive tree and en- 
riched by its fatness: such a graft of wild 
olive is the individual reader. 

Grafting of the wild shoot on the fruitful 


ROMANS. XI. 


[v. 1819. 


But if thou boast, thou bearest not 
the root, but the root thee. 

19 Thou wilt say then, The 
branches were broken off, that I 


might be graffed in. 





stock is the reverse of the common method; 
and though sometimes practised, it was not 
intended to fertilise the wild olive, but to 
give fresh vigour to the fruitful stock, as is 
clear from Palladius : 


‘* Foecundat sterilis pingues oleaster olivas, 
Et quze non novit munera ferre, docet.” 


The grafting of the good olive upon the 
wild is mentioned by Aristotle, ‘de Plantis,’” 
I. vi. 4,”"Eore 6€ kal Gdos eupvddAropos év 
rors diapdpos yéveow, ws Kaddédauos ets 
aypréhaoy. 

St. Paul’s words do not correspond exactly 
to either practice: he seems rather to have 
shaped his allegory to correspond to the facts 
which he wished to represent, viz., that the 
Gentiles had been enriched by admission to 
the privileges which some of God’s ancient 
people had forfeited through unbelief, v. 18. 
These facts forbid boasting, and rather sup- 
ply a warning to the Gentiles: and by sin- 
gling out, as it were, one of his readers and 
addressing him personally, the Apostle both 
makes the warning more emphatic, and 
excludes all boasting against the Jews by 
reminding the Gentiles that they are not the 
original Church of Christ, but members 
adopted into it one by one: “ But if thou 
dost 4oast, it is not thou that bearest 
the root, dut the root thee.” 

This passage shows that St. Paul recog- 
nised as fully as any of the original Apostles _ 
the dependence of all Gentile churches upon 
the one Church of Christ which had grown 
out of the root of Israel. 


19. One ground of boasting having been 
excluded in v. 18, another may be sought: 
“Thou wilt say then, Branches were broken 
of, in order that I might be graffed in.” 

St. Paul has just said that the rejection of 
the Jews was, in fact, the enriching of the 
Gentiles ; but it would be arrogant and selfish 
to assame, as in this supposed reply, that the 
advantage of the Gentiles was the direct and 
sole cause of God’s casting away any of His 
people. The selfishness is indicated in the 
emphatic “ J.” 

The absence of the article before 
“branches” brings out the point, that they 
who were broken off to make room were 
original “branches;” their essential cha- 
racter thus indicated makes the fact that they 
were broken off more remarkable. 





v. 20—24.] 


20 Well; because of unbelief they 
were broken off, and thou standest by 
faith. Be not highminded, but fear : 

21 For if God spared not the 
natural branches, take heed lest he 
also spare not thee. 

22 Behold therefore the goodness 
and severity of God: on them which 


ROMANS. XI. 


fell, severity; but toward thee, good- 
ness, if thou continue in hzs goodness : 
otherwise thou also shalt be cut off. 

23 And they also, if they abide 
not still in unbelief, shall be grafted 
in: for God is able to graff them in 
again. 

24 For if thou wert cut out of the 





20. Well;| A form of partial and often 
ironical assent: here the fact, and the pur- 
pose which it was made to serve, being both 
admitted, St. Paul goes on to correct a false in- 
ference from Israel’s rejection by indicating its 
principal and direct cause: “ Because of their 
unbelief they were broken off, and by thy faith 
thou standest.” Their rejection thus viewed 
in its true cause, namely, “their unbelief,” 
gives no occasion for boasting that thou art 
preferred to them, but is rather a solemn 
warning to hold fast “ thy faith,” as the con- 
dition on which alone “ thou standest” safe in 
thy place as a branch on the tree. Therefore 
“‘ be not highminded” because of thy privilege, 
but rather be the more afraid of falling, as 
they have fallen. 


21. Enforcement of the warning: if not~- 
withstanding their greater privilege “God 
spared not the natural branches” when they 
sinned, much more reason hast thou to fear 
that He will not spare thee, who art only one 
of the adopted branches. The reader ad- 
dressed in the Singular is throughout the 
representative of the Gentiles. 


take heed lest he also spare not thee.| Read, 
“neither will he spare thee” ‘The 
shorter reading (omitting pyres) is now ge- 
nerally accepted. The variations may have 
sprung from a wish to soften the stern note of 
warning. But even in the reading followed 
by the A. V. the future indicative points to a 
real danger: “neither, it is to be feared, will 
he spare thee.” 


22. Behold therefore the goodness, b'c.] 
“ Behold therefore goodness and severity 
in God: on them which fell, severity; but on 
thee God’s goodness, if thou continue in his 
goodness: since otherwise thou also shalt be 
cut off.’ ‘The general meaning of the verse is 
not affected by the slight variations of the text. 
The way to continue in God’s goodness (or 
in His “grace,” Acts xiii. 43) is to “‘ continue 
in the faith,” Col. i. 23, not turning away In 
unbelief from the mercy bestowed. The 
Apostle with masterly skill sets both sides of 
the case at once before his readers, that 
“goodness and severity” scen side by 
side may stir both love and fear. 


23. And they also, if they abide not still in 


unbelief, G°c.] Rather, “And they more- 
over if they continue not in their un- 
belief,” &c. A new thought is here brought 
in to check any false presumption based upon 
the rejection of the Jews. ‘That rejection is 
not absolute and final: if their unbelief cease, 
as it may cease, they shall be restored to their 
former position. Unlikely as such a con- 
version may seem, it is not impossible: “ for 
God is able to graff them in again.” Why 
does St. Paul thus appeal to the power of 
God? Various answers are given. 

(a) To show that the only hindrance is 
Israel’s unbelief, there being no lack of power 
on God’s side. (Grotius.) 

(6) To meet the difficulty suggested by 
the figure: “ When branches are broken 
from a tree, they wither and cannot be re- 
placed. Paul therefore here refers to the 
power of God. What is not done in nature, 
and cannot be effected by the power of man, 
will be done by God, with whom all things 
are possible.” (Haldane.) 

The former answer is inadequate : St. Paul’s 
custom is to appeal to the power of God only 
for that which lies beyond the usual course of 
His providence. See iv. 21, ix. 22, xiv. 4, &c. 

The latter answer errs by pressing the figure 
too far, and so bringing in a thought inconsis- 
tent with the context; for in the next verse 
St. Paul argues that the branches which have 
been broken off are more likely to be restored 
than the strange shoot to be grafted in. 

Quite apart from the figure of the olive tree 
and its branches, the difficulty of Israel’s 
restoration is the thought that burdens the 
Apostle’s mind throughout this portion of the 
Epistle; so that, after affirming the possibility 
of that restoration, it is most natural for him 
to point to the ground of that possibility in 
the almighty power which is able not merely 
to restore Israel, 7/ the hindrance of their un- 
belief is removed, but able also to remove that 
unbelief itself. The interpretation of the 
passage does not call for any metaphysical 
discussion of the relation of God’s power to 
man’s free will: for St. Paul passes at once to 
a simply practical illustration of the Divine 
power in the conversion of the Gentiles. 


24, For if-thou wert cut out of the olive tree 
which is wild by nature, and wert graffed 
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olive tree which is wild by nature, 
and wert grafted contrary to nature 

“into a good olive tree: how much 
more shall these, which be the 
natural branches, be graffed into their 
own olive tree? 


ROMANS. XI. 


[v. 25, 


25 For I would not, brethren, that 
ye should be ignorant of this mys- 
tery, lest ye should be wise in your 
own conceits; that 'blindness 
part is happened to Israel, until the 
fulness of the Gentiles be come in. 





contrary to nature into a good olive tree:| Ra- 
ther, “For if thou wast cut off from thy 
native wild olive tree, and graffed con- 
trary to nature into a good olive tree. 

“The simple meaning of this verse is that 
the future restoration of the Jews is in itse/fa 
more probable event than had been the intro- 
duction of the Gentiles into the Church of 
God. This of course supposes that God re- 
garded the Jews, on account of their relation 
to Him, with peculiar favour, and that there 
is still something in their relation to the an- 
cient servants of God and His covenant with 
them, which causes them to be regarded with 
special interest.” (Hodge.) ‘ 


25-27. The future conversion of Israel 
having been proved to be both possible and 
probable, is now shown to be the subject of 
direct revelation. What follows is thus a 
confirmation of the hope expressed in v. 24: 
—“ they shall be graffed in,’—for I have some- 
thing more to make known to you on this 
subject. The phrase, “JI would not that ye 
should be ignorant,’ addressed, as it always is, 
by St. Paul to his “ brethren,” indicates (as in 
Wels TeO.O%, Xo te xilet «2 Cord 8o)L bhess. 
iv. 13) the Apostle’s anxiety to draw special 
attention to some important truth. 

The word “mysteries” denotes in classical 
Greek certain secret religious ceremonies to 
which only the initiated were admitted. From 
the ancient traditions and interpretations con- 
nected with these ceremonies, and invested 
with the same secrecy, the word “ mystery” 
easily acquired the sense, which it bears in the 
Septuagint, “a secret.” Thus in Dan. ii. 18, 
19, &c., it is the “secret” of the king’s dream, 
which none can make known but God, 6 
dmoxadimray pvornpia. Compare Job xi. 6; 
Wisdom ii. 22, “As for the mysteries of God, 
they knew them not: neither hoped they for the 
wages of righteousness, nor discerned a reward 
for blameless souls.” Yn Ecclesiasticus xxii. 22, 
XXvil. 16, &C., dmokadvrrew pvornp.a is “ to 
disclose secrets.” , Bp. Lightfoot (on Col. i. 27) 
says that “the idea of secrecy or reserve dis- 
appears when pvortpioy is adopted into the 
Christian vocabulary by St. Paul, and the word 
signifies simply a truth which was once hid- 
den but now is revealed.” But in the Gos- 
pels the idea of secrecy or reserve is evidently 
retained (Matt. xiii, 11; Mark iv. 11; Luke 
viii. 10), and the word is applied only to the 
things of the kingdom of heaven which under 


the veil of parables were made known to those 
who were ready to believe, but remained still 
hidden from the unenlightened. 

In a similar sense St. Paul applies the word 
to “divine secrets,” truths unknown till God 
reveals them (1 Cor. iv. 1; xili. 2; xiv. 23 xv. 
51). 
Thus the divine purpose of salvation 
preached to the Gentile Church at Corinth 
is called the “‘ wisdom of God in a mystery,” 
ic. a divine secret, a truth which none could 
know till God revealed it (1 Cor. ii. 7, 10). 

The meaning of the word in the passage 
before us is best illustrated by its use in Eph. 
i. 9, iii. 4, where God’s purpose to redeem all 
nations, and gather together in one all things 
in Christ, is called “‘ the mystery of His will,” 
and “the mystery of Christ,” because in other 
ages it was not made knownas it was revealed 
to the Apostles. 

The same purpose of redemption 4ere 
viewed in its special relation to Israel—i.e. 
God’s plan of making the obduracy of Israel 
subservient to the salvation of the Gentiles— 
is “ this mystery” revealed to St. Paul, and by 
him made known to his readers, lest they 
should attribute it to their own superior wis- 
dom that they had accepted what Israel had 
refused, and so “be wise in their own con- 
ceits.” This shows that the “ drethren” ad- 
dressed are Gentiles. 


that blindness in part is happened to Israel,| 
Rather, “That hardening has come 
in part upon Israel.” Compare above 
v. 7 and Mark iii. 5; Eph. iv. 18. St. Paul 
joins do pépovs usually with a verb (2 Cor. 
1. B45 iio 5 i OM. Va Ss) 24))s 

The hardening is not universal, but only 
“in part,” because the “ remnant according to 
the election of grace” is not affected by it 
(v. 7): “some of the branches” only have 
been broken off (vw. 17). Nor is the hard- 
ening jial: it is to continue “ until the 
Sulness of the Gentiles,” (i.e. their full number 
or complement, as of the Jews in v. 12) 
“shall have come in,” into that com- 
munity of the people of God, signified by 
the good olive tree, into which some of them 
have been already engrafted. On “ fulness” 
(mAnpopa), see Note on v. 12 at the end of 
the chapter. 

The time thus indicated by St. Paul seems 
to be the same to which our Lord’s words 
point: Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
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v. 26—28.] 


26 And so all Israel shall be saved : 
as it is written, £ There shall come out 
of Sion the Deliverer, and shall turn 
away ungodliness from Jacob: 





the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be 
Suljilled (Luke xxi. 24). 


26. And so all Israel shall be saved :| The 
A. V. rightly makes this the beginning of a 
new sentence, thereby giving greater promin- 
ence to a distinct and important prophecy. 
“And so”’ refers to the preceding sentence 
marking the coming in of the Gentiles as the 
condition upon which will follow the salvation 
of Israel. 

As the antithesis of “the Gentiles” and 
“‘ Israel” forbids us to interpret the latter of 
a spiritual Israel (“the Israel of God,” Gal. vi.) 
including “ the whole people of God” (Calvin), 
so the expression “ ALL Israel” being quite 
unlimited must neither be narrowed down to 
“the remnant according to election of grace” 
(v. 7), by which the Apostle means the 
believing Jews of his own day, nor to “ the 
many thousands of Jews which believe” men-= 
tioned in Acts xxi. 20, nor to the whole 
number of those who shall individually from 
time to time, even unto the end of the world, 
be turned to the Lord (Melanchthon), 
Neither on the other hand must the univer- 
sality of the expression be exaggerated so as to 
mean the whole nation without any individual 
exception. ‘The words must be taken in their 
natural unexzggerated sense as in 1 Kings 
xil. 1, 2 Chr. xii. 1; Dan. ix. 11; thus fore- 
telling a future conversion of the Jews, so 


_ universal that the separation into an “elect 


remnant” and “ the rest who were hardened” 
shall disappear, and the whole nation “ shall 
be saved,” t.e. be made partakers through 
faith in Jesus Christ of the long-promised 
salvation. 

The passage in this its natural interpreta- 
tion has no reference to the conclusions 
which some have sought to draw from it 
(1), that all men shall at last be saved 
eternally, ard (2) that the Jewish Theocracy 
with its Temple, Priesthood, and earthly 
kingdom shall be re-established in Jerusalem. 
“Tsrael does not take in the Church, but the 
Church takes in Israel ” (Meyer). 

as it 1s written,| It is very possible that 
study of ancient prophecies may have been 
one mode in which St. Paul, like Daniel 
(ix. 2, 21, 22), was prepared to receive a 
revelation of the future destiny of Israel. 
We must not, however, suppose that he here 
quotes Is. lix. 20, 21, as the source of his own 
prediction, but only as a confirmation of the 
latter part of it, “all Israel shall be saved.” 
The mystery which had been revealed to him 
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27 For this 7s my covenant unto 
them, when I shall take away their 
sins. : 

28 As concerning the gospel, they 





by the Spirit (1 Cor. ii. 10) he perceives to 
have been indicated long before in the words 
of Isaiah, “There shall come a Redeemer 
(Goél) for Zion, and for them that turn 
from transgression in Jacob, saith the Lord ” 
(Hebrew literally rendered): LXX, “ There 
shall come for Zion a Redeemer, and shall 
turn away ungodliness from Jacob.” St. 
Paul, quoting the LXX from memory, sub- 
stitutes “from Zion,” led to it probably by 
reminiscences of such passages as Pss, xiv. 
Yo Oey ITH OSA Ibe Wile iin, Nn 
undesigned variation, “from Zion,” serves 
to show that the Apostle is thinking not 
of the Second Advent which must follow the 
Conversion of Israel, but of that first Advent 
in which Christ as revealed in the Gospel is 
still going forth from Jerusalem, and shall 
yet go forth in special power to redeem His 
people Israel. That full restoration of Israel 
will be for the whole world the beginning of 
a “‘life from the dead” (v. 15). 

and shall turn away ungodliness from 
Jacob :] St. Paul follows the LXX, who give 
the general sense with sufficient correctness for 
his purpose; the more literal rendering (see 
note on Is. 59, 23) “and for them that 
turn from transgression in Jacob,” 
points at least as clearly to that unbelieving 
portion of the nation whose conversion will 
fulfil the prophecy that “ a@// Israel shall be 
saved.” 

As this portion of the quotation describes 
the redeeming and converting work of Christ, 
so vw. 27 shows God’s forgiveness as the 
ground of the New Covenant. 


27. For this is my covenant unto them,| A 
renewal of God’s word to Abraham (Gen. 
xvii. 4) applied by Isaiah (lix. 21) to the new 
covenant, which he proceeds to describe: 
“ My spirit that 1s upon thee, and my words 
which I have put in thy mouth, shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, 
saith the Lord, from henceforth and for ever.” 

The expression “thy seed’s seed” seems 
to show that the promise is addressed to 
Israel, which having been hitherto partly 
faithful and partly unfaithful, has now re- 
turned to its fidelity. 

For this description of the covenant St. 
Paul substitutes another taken from Is. xxvii. 
9 (Septuag.) kal rotro 7 evAoyia avrod, éravy 
ap&opa tiv dpaptiay avrov, “And this is 
his blessing, when I shall have taken away 
his sin,” which is more appropriate to his 
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are enemies for your sakes: but as 


touching the election, they are be- not "believed God, yet have now !0 


loved for the fathers’ sakes. 
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[v. 290—31. 
30 For as ye in times past have 


obtained mercy through their un- 


29 For ‘the gifts and calling of belief: 


God are without repentance. 


31 Even so have these also now 





present purpose as containing a promise that 
the sins of Israel shall be taken away. 

See notes on Is. xxvil. 9, and compare 
Jer. xxxi. 31-34. 

The fulfilment of St. Paul’s prediction must 
be regarded as still future, being the last 
step in the universal diffusion of Christianity, 
and the prelude to Christ’s second coming 
(Meyer). 

28-32. The present alienation of Israel in 
contrast with God's unchanging promise to 
their fathers (28, 29) is part of the method 
by which He will extend His mercy to 
all nations, and so at last include both 
Jew and Gentile in one common salvation 
(30-32). 

28. As concerning the gospel, they are enemies | 
z.e. enemies of God, treated by Him as ene- 
mies and shut out for atime from His mercy: 
and this is “for your sakes,’ that you may 
receive that mercy from which they for their 
disobedience have been excluded. This pas- 
sive sense of “enemies,” i.e. hated by God, is 
necessary as answering to “‘de/oved” in the 
parallel clause. In what sense God hates the 
sinner, see in the note on v. Io. 

but as touching the election,| Meyer, follow- 
ing Ewald, argues. that “ the election” having 
been defined in wv. 5-7 as “the remnant 
according to election of grace” must retain 
that meaning here: “but in regard to the 
election, that chosen remnant is a living 
witness that Israel is still beloved of God.” 

This concrete sense of “ the election” is, how= 
ever, found only in v, 7, where it is explained 
by the context: and the usual interpretation, 
“as concerning God’s choice of Israel to be 
his people ”—answers better to the previous 
clause “ as concerning the gospel.’ ‘The mean- 
ing then is, “If we look at the Divine election 
of Israel, wherein God chose not a mere 
remnant, but the people at large, they are still 
“beloved for the fathers’ sakes,” because from 
them the promised blessing was transmitted 
to their children according to the form of the 
covenant—“ to thee and to thy seed” (Calvin): 
compare Luke i. 54, 55. 


29. The last thought is now confirmed by 
“an axiom truly apostolic” (Bengel) concern- 
ing the unchangeable nature of God’s purpose. 
His acts of grace, His gifts or favours freely 
granted (xapicpara), and especially His call- 
ing, are “«auithout repentance.” The word 
thus happily rendered means either “that is 


not repented of” (Plato, Legg. ix. 866, E.) 
or, “that cannot be repented of” (Polyb. xxiv. 
12, 11): compare 2 Cor. vii. Io. 

Godet interprets “the gifts of God” of 
the moral and intellectual qualities with which 
Israel was specially endowed for its peculiar 
mission to the world: but his argument that 
the word (yapicparu) “usually has this sense 
in St. Paul’s Epistles” is not well founded, and 
his interpretation itself is fanciful: see note 
on xdpicpa, i. Io. 


30-32. The general truth alleged in v. 
29 is corroborated by an explanation of the 
manner in which it will be realised in this 
particular instance. 

The course of God’s Providence towards 
Gentiles and Jews is summed up ina series of 
comparisons and contrasts, which are made 
more striking by close and continued parallel- 
isms, the antithesis “‘ disobedience — mercy” 
being thrice repeated in the three verses 30- 
32 (Forbes). 


30. For as ye in times past have not believed 
God, do’c.] Rather, “ For as ye in times past 
obeyed not God, yet have now obtained 
mercy by their disobedience, even so 
have these also now been disobedient, 
that by the mercy bestowed on you 
they may also themselves obtain mercy.” 

The former disobedience of the Gentiles 
(i. 18 ff.) ought to repress all uncharitable 
feelings in regard to the present disobedience 
of the Jews, more especially as their disobedi- 
ence has been made the occasion of God’s 
mercy to the Gentiles. 

The Apostle describes in v. 30 the past 
and present relations of Gentile and Jew, and 
compares them in wv. 31 with their present 
and future relations. 

The comparison involves also a difference, 
for while in each case “ disobedience” is over- 
come by “ mercy” there is a direct contrast in 
the means employed: “mercy” to the Gen- 
tiles results from “ disobedience” in the Jews, 
“mercy” to the Jews is to be the result of 
“mercy” already bestowed upon the Gentiles: 
compare xv. 9. The order of the words in 
the Greek (for which compare 2 Cor. xii. 7) 
admits, but does not require, a different con- 
struction of v. 31: “Even so have these 
also now been disobedient, because of the 
mercy bestowed on you.” But the parallel 
clauses are in this way less perfectly balanced 
than in the order of A V. retained above. 
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| v. 32—34.] 

| 

1 z not 'believed, that through your 
mercy they also may obtain mercy. 
Ur, shut 32, For God hath 'concluded them 
vpto- all in unbelief, that he might have 
wether. = 








mercy upon ail. 


33 O the depth of the riches both 


32. For God hath concluded them all in 
unbelief,| Rather, “For God shut them all 
up to disobedience.” ‘The final proof that 
God will have mercy on Israel is that this 
is in accordance with and part of the uni- 
versal plan of His salvation. By “them all” 
the Apostle denotes all of whom he has 
been speaking, z.c. both Jews and Gentiles in 
the same natural and unexaggerated sense in 
which he spoke of “all Israel” in v. 26. 
Doctrinal motives for unduly limiting or 
extending the application are excluded by the 
consideration “that the universality of the 


. Divine purpose of redemption (comp. 1 Tim. 


ii. 4), and the sufficiency of the redemption 
actually wrought for the justification of all 
(v. 18), do not exclude its partial non- 
realisation at last through the fault of the 
individuals concerned ” (Meyer). 

The meaning of the phrase “ concluded” or 
“shut up to disobedience” is best seen in 
the passages where the Septuagint has the same 
Greek verb: Ps. xxxi. 8, “dnd hast not shut 
me up into the hand of the enemy,” Ps. \xxviii. 50, 
“but gave their life (LXX, ‘cattle’) over to 
the pestilence.” Ib. v. 62, “He gave his 
people over also unto the sword.” 

In accordance with these passages, and 
with St. Paul's own usage (Gal. iii. 22), 
God is represented as giving over all men, 
both Jews and Gentiles, to disobedience, with- 
out power of escape: a bold and striking 
declaration of God's all-ruling Providence, 
forcing even sin into the service of His mercy. 

There are various modes of softening the 
expression : ¢.g. that of Chrysostom and other 
Greek Fathers, that God convicted them all of 
disobedience; and that of Diodorus in the 
Catena, that God did not cause the disobe- 
dience, but only permitted it through the ex- 
ercise of man’s free will. But St. Paul’s 
language means more than this: God’s Pro- 
vidence places man in such circumstances that 
the perversity of his will shows itself in actual 
disobedience. ‘This has been fully proved in 
regard to the Heathen in i. 24, 26, 28, and in 
regard to those who were under the law in 
ch. ii. and ch. vii. “We ought to add that 
in both cases the latent sin had manifested 
itself freely and actively, before taking the 
form of a judgment from God” (Godet). 

Instead therefore of trying to weaken the 
real force of the Apostle’s language, it is far 
better to fix our thoughts on the glorious 
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_ of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! 


how unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out! 


34 *For who hath known the ere 
mind of the Lord? or who hath 13, 1 Con 
2. 10. 


been his counsellor ? 


vindication of God’s severity which is shown in 
the gracious purpose that it is intended to serve. 


that he might have mercy upon all.| Rather, 
“upon them all,” meaning, as in the former 
clause, the definite whole (rods wdavras) made 
up of “the fulness of the Gentiles” and “ all 
Israel ;’? see note at the end. To “ save 
mercy” means to make them partakers of 
that “ common salvation” (Jude 3), which is 
emphatically a dispensation of mercy, as is 
shown in vv. 30, 31. 

“God by His ineffable wisdom so disposes 
and controls the affairs of men, that there is 
no part of mankind that is not involved in 
sin; not that He is the cause of sin in any, but 
that for a time He suffers men to fall by their 
own sinfulness, in order that when they have 
discovered their error they may feel that they 
have been saved, not by their own merit, but 
by the free mercy of God, that they may not 
grow arrogant. And in the meantime, while 
doing this, He is so far from suggesting evil 
to any one, that by His goodness He marvel- 
lously turns the evils of others to our good. 
But perhaps we are entering too deep into the 
recesses of this mystery, for a man speaking 
to men. 

“ Amazement comes over me as I contem=- 
plate the ineffable method of God's counsel ; 
and since I cannot explain it, I would fain 
exclaim, O the depth of His superabounding 
wisdom!” (Erasmus.) 


83-36, The glorious truth declared in 
v. 32 forces from the Apostle’s heart an ex- 
clamation of adoring wonder, which forms a 
noble conclusion to the great argument of the 
Epistle. The wrath “revealed from heaven 
against all unrighteousness” (i. 18), has given 
place to the mercy which embraces all the 
nations of the earth. 


33. Othe depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God!| Rather, “ O the 
depth of the riches and wisdom and knowledge 
of God.” This construction, adopted by Ori- 
gen, Chrysostom, and other Greek Fathers, is 
commended by its greater simplicity, and by 
the fact that, after quoting, in v. 34, a passage 
from Isaiah (xl. 13) which illustrates God’s 
wisdom and knowledge, St. Paul adds, in v. 
35, a passage from Job («li. 11) which refers 
to the riches of God. 

“Depth” is frequently found in the Greek 
classics as an attribute of “riches” (Soph. 
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35 Or who hath first given to 
him, and it shall be recompensed 
unto him again? 


ROMANS. XI. 


[v. 35-36. 


36 For of him, and through him, 
and to him, are all things: to whom 
be glory for ever. Amen. 





6 Ajax,’ 130), and also of “‘qwisdom” and “know- 
ledge” (/Eschylus, ‘Sept. c. Theb.’ 578 ; 
Pindar, ‘Nem.,’ iv. 7; Plato, ‘ Theet.’ p. 183, 
E.). As applied to the latter words here, it 
denotes not “‘ unfathomable mystery,” but only 
‘inexhaustible fulness.” 

The true distinction between “ knowledge” 
and “ qwisdom” is briefly indicated by Theo- 
doret: “‘ He foreknew these things from the 
beginning, and having foreknown them, He 
arranged (dxovdunoe) them wisely.” Bp. 
Lightfoot remarks on Col. ii. 3: ‘ While 
yvaots is simply intuitive, codia is ratiocina- 
tive also. While yyéous applies chiefly to the 
apprehension of truths, copia superadds the 
power of reasoning about them and tracing 
their relations.” ‘To complete the distinction, 
we must add that while “knowledge” is 
theoretical, “wisdom” is practical, and while 
“knowledge ” is purely intellectual, “ wisdom” 
is also moral, and for that reason is both the 
most perfect of mental gifts (Aristotle, ‘ Nic. 
Eth.’ vi. 10) and the queen of all virtues 
(Cicero, ‘de Off.’ 1. 43). In the present con- 
text yya@aous seems to refer especially to God’s 
foreknowledge of the free determinations of 
man’s will, both in individuals and in nations: 
while copia denotes the admirable skill with 
which He includes man’s free actions in His 
plan, and transforms them into so many 
means for the accomplishment of His good 
purpose (Godet). 


how unsearchable are his judgments,| 
According to Meyer God’s “judgments” are 
the determinate purposes which His “ qwis- 
dom” sets before Him, and for the attainment 
of which His “power” is exerted. “ His 
ways” are the particular courses which His 
“knowledge” discerns to be the best in 
which His “ power” can work. 

Tholuck reverses this view: the “judgments” 
are the decisions of the Divine knowledge, and 
the “aays” are the methods which God’s 
wisdom adopts for realising those decisions. 

It seems simpler and truer to say that 
knowledge and wisdom are combined both in 
forming the judgments, and choosing the ways 
to accomplish them. 

‘To man’s natural reason these “ judgments’ 
of God are unsearchable as the great deep 
(Ps. xxxvi. 6; compare Job xi. 7), and “ His 
ways past finding out” (Job ix. 10; compare 
Eccles. vill, 16, 17: “because though a man 
labour to seek it out, yet he shall not find it; 
yea farther ; though a wise man think to know 
it, yet shall he not be able to jind it.”) 

In the contemplation of “judgments” and 


? 


“ qways,” which thus pass man’s understanding, 
the Apostle is forced to exclaim, “O the depth 
of ... the wisdom and knowledge of God!” 

St. Augustine often uses this passage as if 
it were equivalent to ix. 20, “ Nay but, O man, 
who art thou that repliest against God” He 
thus silences all objection to his own predes- 
tinarian doctrines, such as that of the damna- 
tion of infants dying unbaptized : Sermon 294, 
§ 7: compare Serm. 15, § 3, and27,§ 7. But 
this passage is not a denunciation of presump- 
tuous objections against the wisdom and good- 
ness of God’s idden ways: it is an outburst 
of wonder and delight in contemplating a 
glorious revelation of wisdom and goodness 
surpassing all that the heart of man could 
have conceived. 


34, 35. St. Paul now justifies the wonder- 
ing exclamations of v.33 by passages of the 
Old Testament which illustrate the knowledge 
and wisdom and riches of God, the order of 
the three ideas in v. 33 being here inverted, 
as is very usual, so as to bring the last 
thought into immediate connexion with its 
own illustration. 


34. who hath known the mind of the Lord ?| 
The A.V.— Who hath directed the Spirit of 
the Lord” —is closer to the Hebrew. See 
note on Is. xl. 13. But the Septuagint, 
which St. Paul follows, sufficiently preserves 
the general thought that the Divine intelli- 
gence is incomprehensible and immeasurable 
to man. See 1 Cor. ii. 16, and compare 
Judith viii. 13, 14; Wisdom, ix. 17. 

“OQ the depth of the knowledge of God!” 
For who can measure the mind (votv) which 
is the organ of that knowledge (yvacews). 

or who hath been his counsellor?) 1s not 
His wisdom all His own, admitting no aid 
nor counsel from beings of inferior faculties ? 


35. Or who hath first given to him, and it 
shall be recompensed unto him again?) See note 
on Job xli. 11. The Septuagint is here quite 
erroneous, and St. Paul setting it aside gives 
the sense of the Hebrew correctly but freely : 
“Or who hath first given to him, and 
shall be repaidagain?” Herein is shown 
“the depth of the riches of God,” that no gift of 
His is a requital of benefits first conferred 
on Him, but all are of His own free grace 
and overflowing bounty. ‘The Apostle here 
once more touches the root of Jewish error, 
the self-righteous notion of earning God’s 
favour by previous merit. 


36. The reason why none can make 
God his debtor is that all things are “ from 
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him” as their first cause (1 Cor. viii. 6) and 
“through him” as the ever present agent 
who still “ qorketb all in all” (1 Cor. xii. 6; 
Heb. ii. 10), and “unto im,” as their final 
cause in whom all reach the end and per- 
fection of their being. 


Of these three clauses the first and second 
might be referred to the Father and the Son 
respectively, but the third “unto Aim” cannot 
possibly refer to the Spirit as a distinct 
Person. We must understand all three of 
God the Father, or rather of the whole God- 
head, as in v. 33. 

The Doxology then follows as a noble 


conclusion to St. Paul’s great argument; it 
stands in simple grandeur, like one of the 
Patriarch’s pillars (Gen. xxviii. 18 5 xxxv. 11) 
set up in remembrance of some special revela- 
tion of the goodness and majesty of God. 


to whom, d°c.] “To him be the glory 
for ever. Amen.” 

“As the rivers return again to the place 
whence they came, they all come from the sea, 
and they all run into the sea again; soall our 
store as it issued at first from the fountain of 
His grace, so should it fall at last into the 
ocean of His glory” (Bp. Sanderson, Serm. 
on Rom. xv. 6). 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on z», 7, 9, 12, 13, 32. 


7. érapobnoav. The Verb is used only 
once in the LXX, Job xvii. 7, weropovrat of 
dpOarpoi pov, where the Hebrew is 13 
“to be feeble” or “dim,” as a lamp. 

The real root mépos was the name of a 
stone used for statuary (Ammonius, Valckn. 
Animady. p. 169). It was also applied to 
“callus”: Aristot. Hist. Anim. III. xix. 9, 
Symopevoy S€ yiverar 70 aia ev TO Topatt Tv0Y, 
ex O€ Tov mvov mopos. Hence rwpde and 
m@pa@ots were used by medical writers, e.g. 
Dioscorides, to describe the formation of 
callus in the re-union of broken bones; see 
Liddell and Scott. The Adjective mapés 
appears to be an invention of the grammarians 
(Fritzsche). 


9. The Hebrew means literally: “ Be their 
table before them for a snare, and to them at 
ease for a trap.” 

The LXX render TevyOnta 7 tpamefa 
atrav évomoy aitay eis mayida Kal eis ayta- 
modogw Kai eis oKavdadov. 

St. Paul, quoting freely from memory, for 
évamvov avtay puts avrois at the end, inserts 
kal eis Onpav, and changes the order of the 
two last clauses, reading kat eis oxavdadov 
kal els avramddopa avrois. 

12. jrrnua. The word is found once in 
the LXX, Is. xxxi. 8, of dé veavwrkol €covrat 
els #rrnwa, and in x Cor. vi. 7, 6Aws Frtnpa. 
In Isaiah the Heb. DI? is rendered by Fiirst, 
Ewald, Delitzsch, Gesenius, &c., “for tri- 
bute,” which is its usual meaning: the LXX 
(followed by A. V. dtscomsited), render it in 
this one passage as if it were derived from 
DDD “to melt away: ” though this interpreta- 
tion may be incorrect, the sense in which they 
used #rrnua is obviously that of the loss and 
diminution which an army sustains by defeat. 

That St. Paul here uses the word (#rrnya) 
as meaning “ diminution,” is clear from the 
antithesis to Ajpopa, which means the “ com- 
plement,” or full number. Sce Bp. Lightfvot, 


Colossians, p. 323, who shows that in this 
passage mAnpopa has its usual meaning ‘the 
full number,’ ‘the whole body’ (whether the 
whole absolutely, or the whole relatively to 
God’s purpose), of whom only a part had 
been hitherto gathered into the Church. 

13. yap DFGL 17, 37 Vul., Goth., Pp. gr. 
et lat. 

dé A B x P 47, Cop. Syr. utr., Memph., 
Arm., Theodoret (some MSS), Damasc., 
Lachm., Treg., Tisch. 8, Meyer, who remarks, 
“With such divided testimony, Sé is the 
best supported, and to be preferred; it came 
to be glossed by more definite particles.” 

Ib. pev ody Lachm., Tisch. and (doubt- 
fully) Tregelles, with preponderance of ex- 
ternal authority. 


82. rods mavras. This expression has, of 
course, the same meaning and extent in both 
clauses. Meyer supposes it to denote all 
Jews and Gentiles not only “in the gross” 
but “ jointly and severally,” so as to include 
“ each single member of the collective whole.” 
This however is precisely what would have 
been expressed by mdvras, without the 
Article: whereas rovs mavras is used “ with 
pointed reference to the whole viewed in the 
mass” (Rev. T. S. Green, ‘Grammar of New 
Testament Dialect,’ iv. § 4). 

Some interpret the passage of the final sal- 
vation of all men: but inaccordance with the 
meaning of “ mercy” in vv. 30, 31, to “ have 
mercy upon them all” can only mean to 
bring them all, Jews as well as Gentiles, into 
the Church of Christ on earth: “One thing 
only St. Paul here teaches: it is that at the 
close of the history of mankind upon this 
earth there will be an economy of grace in 
which salvation shall be extended to all the 
nations living here below, and that this mag- 
nificent result will be the effect of the hum- 
bling dispensations through which the two 
portions of humanity, Jews and Gentiles, shall 
successively have passed” (Godet). 
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CHAPTER XII. 


1 God’s mercies must move us to please God. 
3 Mo man must think too well of himself, 6 
but attend every one on that calling wherein 
he is placed. 9 Love, and many other duties, 








Cuapr. XII.—Ho.ty LIvine. 


St. Paul now passes from the main argu- 
ment of the Epistle to practical exhortations 
based upon the preceding doctrines. 

Melanchthon thought that in the following 
chapters Christian duties are classified in a 
formal scheme, as moral (xii.), political (xiii.), 
and ecclesiastical (Xlv.-xv. 12). 

But the Apostle’s thoughts seem rather to 
flow on in a natural order, of which the 
general course can easily be traced. He 
begins by requiring personal consecration to 
God’s service (xii. 1, 2), and from this inmost 
centre of the spiritual life he follows out its 
manifold development in Christian graces (xii. 
3-21) and civil duties (xiii, 1-10), enforcing 
his exhortations by the prospect of the coming 
day of the Lord (xiii. 11-14). 

“Tt will be observed how comprehensively 
be surveys the whole range of human action 
and conduct. He starts from the considera- 
tion of men as constituting ‘many members 
in one body,’ and he proceeds to direct them 
in their various offices. He passes in review 
the private and public duties to which they 
might be called—ministering, teaching, ex- 
horting, giving, ruling and obeying; he 
depicts the spirit of the Christian in business 
and in rest, in joy and in sorrow, in hope and 
in tribulation, towards friends and towards 
enemies, in peace and in wrath: and he lays 
down the Christian principles of civil govern- 
ment and civil obedience. It is a picture of 
life in its length and breadth, and even in all 
its lights and shadows, transfigured, as the 
landscape by the sun, under the renovating 
influence of those spiritual rays of love which 
illuminated and warmed the Apostle’s soul” 
(Wace, ‘Christianity and Morality,’ p. 147). 

1, 2. THE LIVING SACRIFICE. The 
Apostle begins with tender entreaty, and 
in the fulness of divine grace just unfolded 
finds the strongest motive by which he can 
“ beseech” his “ brethren” to consecrate both 
body (wv. 1) and mind (wv. 2) to a holy 
obedience: compare 2 Cor. x. 1. 

The word ‘‘ therefore” connects this chap- 
ter immediately with the last, as in Eph. iv. 1, 
where the course of thought and mode of 
transition are very similar. But it is equally 
true that the Apostle bases his exhortation 
to holiness upon the doctrines of grace set 
forth at large in the whole preceding argu- 
ment of the Epistle, which culminates in the 
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[v. I. 


are required of us. 19 Revenge is specially 


Sorbidden. 


BESEECH you therefore, breth- 
ren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living 


declaration of God’s all-embracing mercy in 
Saba ek 

by the mercies of God,| The mercy (€heos) 
so often spoken of in ch. xi., as embracing both 
Jew and Gentile ina common salvation, is here 
described by a stronger word in the plural 
number, expressing the tenderest compassion 
as shown in manifold forms (olkrippov), a 
west very frequent in the LXX (2 Sam. xxiv. 

+ PsIn ry Neh. ix, 19, 275128, 3) 

pee mapactioa, a proper term for 
bringing an offering to the Lord (Lev. xvi. 7; 
Luke ii. 22; Col. i. 22, 28). 


your bodies| The body is claimed first for 
God’s service, because there was great néed 
to warn new converts from heathenism 
against sins of the flesh: compare 1 Thess. 
iv. 3. That the Roman Christians had need 
of such exhortation, is clear from vi. 12, 13, 
19). 

a living sacrifice,| The sanctification of the 
outward part of man, which is a true sacri- 
fice, is beautifully represented under the 
symbols of sacrificial worship. The language 
is most appropriate; for the sincere worship- 
per, whether Gentile or Jew, saw in the sacri- 
fice which he presented on the altar a symbol 
of his own self-devotion. This symbolic 
purpose determined the choice of the proper 
material for an altar-sacrifice : it must repre- 
sent the offerer’s /fe. 

For this reason, in all the chief sacrifices 
it must be itself a /ivimg creature: and in 
every case, without exception, it must be the 
offerer’s own lawful property, the fruit of his 
life work, and also fit, as food, for the support 
of his life. In presenting such a sacrifice the 
worshipper was presenting a portion of his 
own life asa symbol of the whole. Compare 
Kurtz, ‘Sacrificial Worship of the Old 
Testament,” p. 60, &c. 

This idea of the devotion of the offerer’s 
life was most strikingly embodied in the 
continual Burnt-offering (Ex. xxix. 38-42; 
Num. xxvill. 3), the flesh of which was 
all given over to the sacred fire of the 
altar, and thence ascended in its purified 
essence as a sweet-smelling savour to Jehovah: 
so must the Christian offer his body to the 
inward refining fire of the Holy Ghost, that 
it may be made a sacrifice acceptable to God 
(Kurtz, p. 162). 

But how “a living sacrifice” ? The sancti- 
fied body might be called “a ving sacrifice,” 
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v. 2] 


sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service. 

2 And be not conformed to this 
world: but be ye transformed by 
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the renewing of your mind, that 
ye may prove what 7s that good, 
and acceptable, and perfect, will of 


God. 





because its natural life is not consumed in 
the offering like that of an ordinary sacrifice. 
But that St. Paul has a deeper meaning is 
proved by the parallel passage, vi. 13, 
“present (mapaotnoare, A.V. ‘ yiell’) your- 
selves unto God as alive from the dead.” 
‘There is in every sacrifice a death, and in this 
sacrifice a death unto sin, out of which there 
arises a new life of righteousness unto God. 
Thus the “ diving sacrifice” is that in which, 
though the natural life is not lost, a new life 
of holiness is gained: compare vi. 13. 

The fire of this offering, as Chrysostom 
says, “needs no wood or fuel laid beneath, 
but lives of itself, and does not burn up the 
sacrifice, but rather gives it life.” 

This consecration of the body is prepara- 
tory to its final redemption. 


acceptable unto God,| Literally, “ well 
pleasing to God”: compare Wisdom iv. 10; 
Phil. iv. 18 ; Col. iti. 20. 


which is your reasonable service.| An appo- 
sition to the sentence “present your bodies a 
living sacrifice.” 

The sanctification of the body, though in 
the truest sense a sacrifice, is not, like the 
symbolical sacrifice, an outward act of 
religious worship (Aarpeia): the self-dedica- 
tion is an act of the mind or reason (Adyos), 
and in this sense “a reasonable service.” 

St. Paul thus teaches his readers, who 
might miss the external pomp of Pagan or 
Jewish sacrificial worship, that they had 
gained something far better by becoming 
Christians. “Your worship,” he means, “ is 
of a higher order, the worship of your reason : 
each of you for himself can now present a 
sacrifice in the highest sense “holy, acceptable 
to God”; each can be himself a priest serving 
God with a spiritual worship. 

In ‘ The Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
archs,’ p. 547, the angels are said to offer “an 
unbloody and reasonable (Aoyc«/jv) offering.” 


2. Sanctification must extend to man’s 
whole nature, and include both separation 
from all that is unholy, and an inward change 
in the man himself. 

be not conformed to this world:] Or, 
‘fashion not yourselves like unto this world’ 
(Tyndale). , 

The Jews distinguished the times before 
and after the expected coming of their 
Messiah as “ this world (aiav, age),” and “ the 
world to come.” 


Our Lord Himself and His disciples 


applied the same names to the times before 
and after his Second Advent, including the 
persons and the general state of things 
proper to “ this world” and “the world to 
come.” ‘The prince of this world” is Satan, 
and “the children of this world” are the 
wicked: “to deliver us from this present 
wicked world” (Gal. i. 4) was the purpose of 
Christ’s death. The Christian therefore 
must not in his daily life (mark the Present 
Tenses) be of the same fashion cvoynpari- 
Cerbe) with “ this world,’ as he was formerly 
when living “after the flesh” (viii. 12): but 
on the contrary he must be undergoing a 
thorough transformation (jerapoppovade) by 
the renewing of his mind, which ceases to be 
“< the mind of the flesh” (Col. ii. 18), and under 
the influence of the Holy Ghost (Tit. iii. 5) 
is renewed day by day (2 Cor. iv. 16) “unto 
knowledge” (Col. ili. 10). 

This work of God’s Spirit does not exclude 
the co-operation of man’s will, which is pre- 
supposed in the exhortation “ be ye trans- 
formed.” On the difference between oxjna, 
the fleeting figure or fashion, and popdn, the 
essential organic form, see notes on ii. 20, 
1 Pet. i. 14, and 1 Cor. vii. 31 (“ the fashion 
of this world passeth away”), and Bp. Light- 
foot’s Dissertation on Phil. ii. 6, 7. 

that ye may prove] ‘The unrenewed mind 
cannot “ prove what is the will of God,” i.e. 
assay (Soxtpd¢ewv) or discern by practical ex- 
perience what God wills (Eph. v. 10): to do 
this is the end for which St. Paul would 
have his readers transformed by the renewal 
of the mind. 

that good, and acceptable, and perfect, will 
of God.| Read, the good, &c. It has been 
proposed to render the passage as follows : 
“the will of God, namely that which is good, 
and well pleasing, and perfect.” But this 
construction is, at least, uncommon in the 
Ne 

The objections urged against the A. V. 
are 

(1) That the expression “ acceptable will 
of God” is unintelligible, (2) that it is mere 
tautology. 

(1) What, it is asked, is the meaning of 
“ acceptable” as applied to “ the will”? ‘To 
whom is the will acceptable ? 

The answer is that “the will” (7d AeAnua) 
means not the faculty, as the objection im- 
plies, but its object, what God wills : and this 
object is “acceptable” or well-pleasing 
(eddpeorov) to God who wills it. There is 
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3 For I say, through the grace 
given unto me, to every man that is 
among you, not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think ; 
ee. but to think "soberly, according as 


God hath dealt to every man the 
measure of faith. 
4 For as we have many members 


an evident reference to the words in wv. 1, 
“a sacrifice acceptable unto God.” The same 
word (evdpecrov) is used in Wisdom ix. 10 
(“that I may know what is pleasing unto 
thee”). 

(2) It would be tautology to state as a 
general abstract proposition that what God 
wills is acceptable or well-pleasing to Him: 
but St. Paul is speaking of a particular 
object of God's will, the sanctification of His 
people (1 Thess. iv. 3); and this the Apostle 
describes, with an emphatic accumulation 
and climax of epithets as “ good, and accept- 
able, and perfect.” 


3-21. CHRISTIAN GRACES, 


The general idea of consecration to God’s 
service is now carried out into particular 
duties, beginning with the right exercise of 
special gifts in the Church (vv. 3-8): the first 
place is here given to humility or sober- 
mindedness as essential to Christian unity. 


3. For I say, through the grace given unto 
me,| The close connexion with vv. 1, 2, 
indicated in the word “for,” lies in the 
thought that humility is the immediate effect 
of self-surrender to God. 

St. Paul speaks with authority through the 
grace given unto him, to make him the 
Apostle of the Gentiles (i. 5). 


to every man that is among you,| The sense 
of these emphatic words must be sought in the 
context, which shows that the Apostle’s pre- 
cept is expressly meant to include, in its uni- 
versality, those whose special spiritual gifts 
had gained for them influence or office in the 
Church at Rome (compare v. 6). St. Paul, 
it seems, either knew that there had been, or 
feared that there might be the same spiritual 
presumption at Rome as at Corinth, whence 
he was writing. 


not to think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think;\| ‘The play on words in the 
Greek has a force which can hardly be 
imitated: “not to be high minded above 
aright mind, but to be of a mind to be 
sober minded, according as God hath dealt 
to each a measure of faith.” 

The last clause fixes the standard by which 
a man who has “a mind to be sober 
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[v. 3—6. 


in one body, and all members have 
not the same office: 

5 So we, being many, are one 
body in Christ, and every one mem- 
bers one of another. 

6 Having then gifts differing ac- 
cording to the grace that is given 
to us, whether prophecy, /et us pro- 





minded” must judge of himself. We learn 
from it that faith is a gift of God, given in 
different measures, according to the capacity 
of each man’s nature and the work to which 
God calls him, and that, as the receptive 
faculty, faith regulates and measures all the 
powers of the spiritual man. “In proportion 
as the faith of individuals is more or less 
living, practical, active, operative in this or 
that direction, contemplative, or entering into 
outward life in oratory, action, and so forth, 
they have to measure accordingly the position 
and task that befit them in the Church” 
(Meyer). The emphatic position of exact, 
gives prominence to the idea of diversity 
between one man and another: 1 Cor. iii. 5; 
vil. 17. 

4, 5. For as we have many members in 
one body, d'c.] Translate: “For just as 
in one body we have many members, and 
the members have not all the same office: 
So are we the many one body in Christ, 
and severally members one of another.” 

The reason why each must judge of him- 
self according to the measure of faith dealt 
to him by God, is that the Church, like 
our own body, consists of many members 
having different functions to perform, 

As the many members are one body in the 
man, so the multitude of believers “ are one 
body in Christ.” Thus Christ is here pre- 
sented not as the head to which the other 
members are subject (as in Eph. i, 223 iv. 15, 
&c.), but as the living Person uniting and 
animating the whole body: compare 1 Cor. 
xi 12. 

From this unity of the whole follows the 
mutual dependence of the parts: belonging 
all to one body, they severally belong one to 
another. This thought, not expressed in 
v. 4, Is added in the application of the 
figure, to enforce the duty of believers to 
work together, each in his proper sphere, for 
the common welfare of the Church. Com- 
pare Eph. iv. 25. 

6-8. The thought that “the members 
have not all the same office” is now 
applied in detail to the Church. 

‘The construction of the sentence is a little 
obscured by extreme brevity, but the mean- 
ing is rightly brought out in the A, V. 


Vv. 7—8.] ROMANS. XII. 207 
phesy according to the proportion of 
faith ; 

7 Or ministry, let us wait on our 
ministering : or he that teacheth, on 


8 Or he that exhorteth, on exhor- 
tation: he that "giveth, /et him do it pore 

. . ie et artelh. 
‘with simplicity; he that ruleth, fOr. vie. 


with diligence; he that sheweth 


teaching ; 





The “ gifts” (cf. v.15) vary as the grace 
of God, ot which they are effects, is manifold 
G Pet. iv. 10). They are special qualities 
and powers imparted by the One Spirit, who 
also directs the diversity of their operations 
to one end. “ Most frequently it is a natural 
talent that the Spirit of God appropriates, 
increasing its power and sanctifying its use” 
(Godet). 

The first four gifts here named are con- 
nected with special offices. 

Prophecy in the Christian Church was a 
gift whereby the mind, enlightened and ex- 
alted by the Spirit of revelation, was able to 
declare the purposes of God, and to foretell 
future events (Acts xi. 28; xx. 23; xxi. 4, 
11), as well as to unfold the deep mys- 
teries of the Christian faith, and clothe its 
moral precepts in words of wisdom and 
power not of man’s teaching. The prophets 
were esteemed next in dignity to the Apostles. 
(1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph. iii. 5; tv. 11.) 


St. Paul prescribes that the prophets should ° 


exercise their gift “according to the proportion 
of their faith:” these words evidently refer 
to v. 3, and mean that the prophets should 
utter neither more nor less than the re- 
velation received by their measure of faith, 
without exaggeration, display, or self-seeking. 

“The rule of faith,” “the general analogy 
of revealed truth,” and all similar renderings 
which make “ faith” mean that which is to 
be believed, are unsuited to the context and 
otherwise untenable. 


7. ministry,| The word d.axovia, meaning 
“active service,” has wide and varied applica- 
tions. It often includes all ministration or 
office in the Christian Church (Acts i. 17, 
Demscae2 4 xsl, O1s ROM, Xi. 13; 2 Cor. ill. 
SeoumVvals Vo 0S Vi. 3; xl, 8; Eph. iv. 12; 
feetinet ers 2) )im, iy; 3, 01), But as 
“there are differences of administrations” (1 
Cor. xii. 5) the word is also applied in more 
limited senses, as for example, to “the minis- 
tration of the word” (Acts vi. 4), and very 
frequently to the ministration of alms (Acts 
Vint aos, 25; Rom. xv. 31; 2 Cor. 
Svieusee2 COL. Vill. 4% 1X. 1, 12, 13. 

Since in this passage St. Paul is speaking 
of various special gifts, and distinguishes 
“ ministry” from prophecy, teaching, and 
exhortation, the word must be taken in a 
limited sense, as service in things temporal 
and external, such as the wants of the poor, 
the sick, and the stranger. 


mercy, with cheerfulness. 





As in Acts vi. men “ full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom” are to be set over “the daily 
ministration” of alms, so here “ ministry” or 
“diaconate ” is a “ gift.” 

Compare 1 Tim. ili. 8, 12, and x Pet. iv. 
11, which latter passage is very like this in 
sense and construction. 

let us wait on our ministering :] This is a 
fair paraphrase and completion of the sense ; 
the words in the Greek are simply “in the 
ministry,” meaning ‘ Let us keep within our 
proper ministry, and be wholly occupied 
therein.” Comp. 1 Tim. iv. 15, “give thyself 
wholly to them” (év rovrots tt). 

or he that teacheth,| The teacher’s gift lies 
in an enlightened understanding and a faculty 
of clear exposition: he uses “the word of 
wisdom” or “the word of knowledge” to 
arrange, develope, and enforce truths pre- 
viously revealed. In 1 Cor. xii. 28, he is 
ranked next after apostles and prophets. 


8. or he that exhorteth,| “Teaching ad- 
dresses itself to the understanding, exhortation 
to the heart and will” (Philippi). “ Ex4orta- 
tion” was especially used in the early Church 
as in the Synagogue (Luke iv. 20; Acts xiii. 
15; Justin Martyr ‘ Apol.’ i. c. 87) to impress 
the lessons of Scripture upon the conscience, 
will, and affections. 

The possessor of this, or either of the pre- 
ceding gifts, is bidden to occupy himself in 
the province thus marked out for him, and be 
content therewith. 

he that giveth, let him do it with simplicity ;] 
From gifts that qualify for special offices 
in the Church St. Paul passes to others of a 
more general nature. 

The first, almsgiving (Eph. iv. 28; 1 Tim. 
vi. 18), is to be practised “in simplicity” or 
singleness of heart, without ostentation or 
any selfish aim (Eph. vi. 5; Col. ili. 22). 

“ Liberality,” though not expressed in the 
word (dmAdryre), is essentially connected with 
this single-mindedness. It need not seem 
strange that a gift of the Spirit is required 
for the right use of riches, if we remember 
our Lord’s teaching (Matt. vi. 3; xix. 21). 


he that ruleth,| Literally, “he that pre- 
sideth” (6 mpoiordpevos). A similar title 
(6 mpoeoras) is used by Justin Martyr, 
* Apologia’ I. 65, 67, to denote the minister 
who presided at the celebration of the Eu- 
charist. In the N. T. this special use does 
not occur, but the word denotes those who 
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Or, 7% 
the love 
of the 
brethren. 


9 Let love be without dissimulation. 
Abhor that which is evil; cleave to 
that which is good. 

10 Be kindly affectioned one to 
another 'with brotherly love; in 
honour preferring one another ; 

11 Not slothful in business; fer- 
vent in spirit; serving the Lord ; 


ROMANS. XII. 





[v. 9-—15. 


12 Rejoicing in hope; patient in 
tribulation; continuing instant in 
prayer ; 

13 Distributing to the necessity of 
saints ; given to hospitality. 

14 Bless them which persecute 
you: bless, and curse not. 

15 Rejoice with them that do re- 





were set in authority over a Church (1 Thess. 
v. 12), the presbyters (1 Tim. v.17.) Their 
special qualification was probably the gift of 
government (kuBepynoes, 1 Cor. xii. 28), 
their duties being such as the restraint of 
disorder, correction of abuses, and enforce- 
ment of discipline. In a still more general 
sense the word is applied to ruling one’s 
own house and children (1 Tim. iil. 4, 5, 
12), and to directing the practice of good 
works (Tit. iii. 8, 14). This last meaning 
seems best suited to the present context, in 
which the work described as ‘ ruling ’ stands 
between almsgiving and showing mercy. 

“ Diligence,’ or earnestness in business 
(crovdy), would be a quality especially needed 
in the superintendence of works of benevo- 
lence. 


he that sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness] 
Whether he is consoling the mourner, or 
relieving the sufferer, let him feel and shew 
that the service is willingly and gladly ren- 
dered. 


9-21. From the right use of special gifts, 
St. Paul passes on to enjoin principles and 
habits which are required in all members of 
Christ’s body. 

“ Tove” comes first, both as forming a na- 
tural transition from the thoughts in wv. 8, 
and as the common element of the virtues 
which follow. 


9. Let love be without dissimulation.] 
Render, Let Jove be unfeigned. Compare 2 
Cor. vi. 6; 1 Pet. i, 22. “ Dissimulation,” 
introduced by Tyndale, is a much less happy 
rendering than either “feigning” (Wiclif), 
or “simulation” (Rheims). 

In grammatical construction this and the 
following clauses to v. 13 are elliptical and 
unconnected; but their hortatory sense is 
evident, and in some cases their order suggests 
a connexion of thought, which is correctly 
marked by the division of verses. 

Thus “/ove” can be genuine only in those 
who “ abhor that which is evil,” and “ cleave to 
that which is good.” 


10. Again, between members of the one 
family in Christ love takes a special form, and 
should be marked by a tender affection like 
that of near relatives (piAdaropyos) : 


“In brotherly-love be affectionate 
one to another.’ ‘The emphatic order of the 
Greek is lost in the A. V. 


preferring one another ;| As brethren be 
more forward to pay respect than to receive it, 
“in honour preventing one another” (Douay 
Version), or “leading the way one for an- 
other, not in claiming but in showing re- 
spect.” 


11. Not slothful in business ;| The whole 
passage refers to Christian duties as suchy and 
would be better rendered, “in zeai not 
flagging, in spirit fervent (Acts xvill.25), 
serving the Lord.” 

There is a close connexion of thought in 
the three clauses: active zeal must be sus- 
tained by fervour of spirit, and both devoted 
to the service of Christ: compare Col. ili. 24. 

The other reading, “serving the time,” has 
very little support from the MSS, and gives a 
less suitable sense, whether taken as equiva- 
lent to “redeeming the time” (Eph. v. 16), or - 
as a caution that zeal and fervour must be 
moderated by opportunity. (Ambrosiaster.) 


12. In this verse also the three clauses are 
connected in thought: joy and patience both 
grow out of perseverance in prayer. 

The “ope” which St. Paul sets against 
tribulation here, as in v. 2, 3, is the definite 
Christian hope, “the hope of the glory of God.” 


18, Distributing] “Communicating” 
(Douay). The Greek word means, “to be, 
or act as, a partner,” either by partaking 
(xv. 273" 1 Pet. iv. 135) ¥ Timi v.22) oneay 
communicating, as here and in Gal. vi. 6. 

The variation (yveiacs), “ partaking in the 
commemoration of the saints,’ is an acknow- 
ledged corruption, derived from a custom 
unknown to the Apostolic age. 

“The saints” are simply Christians as such 
(ch. i. 7): if in want, let them be relieved by 
their brethren; if on a journey, let them be 
received with hospitality. The two duties 
here and elsewhere enjoined by St. Paul were 
of special importance in the circumstances of 
the early churches (1 Tim, v. 10; Tit. i. 8). 


given to hospitality.| Literally, pursuing 
hospitality, i.e. not waiting for the claim to be 
made, but eagerly seeking opportunities (com- 
pare ix. 30, 313 xiv. 19). 


a 


v. 16—19.] 


joice, and weep with them that 
weep. 

16 Be of the same mind one 
toward another. Mind not high 


10r, de things, but 'condescend to men of 
with mean low estate. Be not wise in your 
wre. own conceits. 


17 Recompense to no man evil for 
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evil. Provide things honest in the 
sight of all men. 

18 If it be possible, as much as 
lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men. 

19 Dearly beloved, avenge not 
yourselves, but rather give place unto 


wrath : for it is written, “Vengeance ki ae: 





14. The expression, “pursuing hospitality,” 
v.13,suggests the other sense of the same word, 
“persecute.” ‘The Apostle is thus led to anti- 
cipate the thought which he developes fully 
in vv. 17-21, that it is a Christian’s duty to 
love his enemies, and overcome evil with good. 

This precept is certainly derived from the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 44; Luke 
vi. 28), and proves that St. Paul, though he 
had not seen our present written Gospels, 
must have known the substance of Our 
Lord’s teaching. 


15. The same sentiment is expressed in the 
Talmud; “Let not any rejoice among them 
that weep, nor weep among them that rejoice.” 
Compare Ecclesiasticus vil. 34. 

Chrysostom finely observes that it is natural 
to sympathise with sorrow, but that it re- 
quires a noble soul to rejoice in others’ joy. 


16. The two precepts of vw. 15 are com- 
bined in the wider principle, “Be of the 
same mind one toward another :” i.e. let each 
so enter into the feelings and desires of the 
other as to be of one mind with him. 

This loving concord cannot exist, where the 
mind is set on “high things,” such as rank, 
wealth, honour. (Compare Phil. ili. 19; 1’Tim. 
WieeL7.) 

condescend to men of low estate.| Literally, 
“Let yourselves be drawn along with, ze. 
yield yourselves up to, the lowly.” 

Compare Gal. ii. 13; 2 Pet. iii. 17, where 
the unfavourable sense belongs not to the 
expression “drawn away with,’ but to the 
context. 

The adjective razewos is used in the N. T. 
frequently of persons, never of things. It is 
better therefore to follow the same usage here, 
and understand it of lowly persons as in A. V. 

A want of sympathy with the “lowly” bars 
man from man and class from class, so that 
they cannot “ be of the same mind one toward 
another.” 

Another chief hindrance to concord is 
marked in the warning, “‘ Be not wise in your 
own conceits” (Prov. iii. 7, and c. xi. 25). 

17-21. From the mutual duties of brethren 
in Christ, St. Paul passes to the wider rela- 
tions of the Christian towards all men, and 
especially towards his enemies. 


Enmity being the world’s prevailing atti- 
tude, how must the Christian meet it ? 


17. The precept, “render to no man evil 
Sor evil,” is derived from the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt v. 38-48), and stands in noble 
contrast to the “lex talionis” of Pharisaic and 
Heathen morality. 

The warm friend and bitter foe was un- 
doubtedly the ideal hero of ancient Heathen- 
dom (see Pindar, Pyth. ii. 155; Isthm. ili. 81): 
yet even here a God of love left Himself not 
without witness, and it is a part of Christian 
piety to recognise the pure and elevated teach- 
ing of a Socrates, and to love the example of 
his forbearing and forgiving patience. See 
the interesting passage in Plato’s ‘ Republic,’ 
I. p. 335, where Socrates discusses the maxim 
“Do good to thy friend, and harm to thine 
enemy,” and ascribes it to one of the Tyrants, 
not the Wise Men, of Greece. 


Provide things honest.| Again, to disarm 
enmity, use such forethought that your con- 
duct may not only be blameless in the sight of 
God, who reads the heart, but may also be 
“honourable zx the sight of all men,” through 
its transparent goodness and justice. 

Here, and in 2 Cor. viii. 21, St. Paul follows 
the Septuagint Version of Proverbs iii. 4, 
which differs from the Hebrew and A.V. 

The meaning is not that the Christian 
should seek the praise of men for himself, but 
that he should give no cause of suspicion or 
offence: a precept of the truest practical 
wisdom. 


18. Peace is a mutual relation which may 
be broken on either side: accordingly the 
duty of living peaceably with all men is abso- 
lute, so tar as it depends on ourselves, condi- 
tional so far as its possibility depends on 
others. 

St. Paul unites the two aspects in a single 
sentence, which may be thus paraphrased : 

“Live peaceably with all men, if through 
their conduct it be possible: at all events, as 
far as it depends on you, live peaceably with 
all men.” 


19. Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, 
but rather give place unto wrath:| “Avenge 
not yourselves, beloved, but give place 
to God’s wrath.” Literally, “to the wrath:” 

O 
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6 Prov. 25+ 


is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord. 

20 ’Therefore if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 


the reference of the Article to “ God’s wrath” 
is made certain by the quotation which fol- 
lows: compare v. 9, 1 Thess. ii. 16; and 
Ecclesiasticus xix. 17, XXxvill. 12; Prov. xx. 
22, xxiv. 29. Both the language and the 
thought are illustrated by Eph. iv. 27, which 
shows that by avenging ourselves we give 
place to the devil. 


Vengeance is mine;} “To Me belongeth 
vengeance,” Deut. xxxii. 35. The exact 
order and literal meaning of the Hebrew are 
preserved in the Greek here and in Heb. x. 
30, though both were lost in the Septuagint 
Version, év nuepa exdixnoeas avraTodaca. 

It is further remarkable that in the latter 
part of the quotation St. Paul himself does 
not adhere literally to the Heb., “ and recom= 
pence” (A. V. Deut.), but follows partly the 
LXX and partly the paraphrase adopted in 
the so-called Targum of Onkelos, “I will 
repay,” and himself adds the words, “ saith 
the Lord.” (Fritzsche.) 

It is thus evident that the Apostle’s pur- 
pose throughout the verse is to put in the 
strongest light of emphasis and contrast (“ot 
yourselves” —“I”) the truth that vengeance 
is not for us but for God. This meaning is 
quite lost, when the words “give place to 
wrath” are made equivalent to “resist not 
the wrath of your adversary,” or “give your 
own wrath time to abate.” 


20. Therefore} ‘The whole verse, except 
the connecting Particle, is taken exactly from 
the LXX, Prov. xxv. 21, 22. The Particle 
ovy introduces the precept as an inference 
from the truth that vengeance belongeth only 
unto the Lord. A various reading (dAAd) of 
at least equal authority (Tisch. 8) gives a 
slightly different connexion: “avenge not 
yourselves,... but show kindness to your 
enemy.” 


coals of jire;| A full discussion of the 
phrase “ thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
head,” belongs to Proy. xxv. 21; but we must 
briefly consider it in connexion with the pre- 
sent context. 

(a.) According to Chrysostom, and other 
Greek Fathers, the “coals of fire” are God’s 
sore judgments, which will be heaped upon 
the sinner who hardens himself against deeds 
of love. 

(1.) In favour of this interpretation are the 
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him drink: for in so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head. 

21 Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good. 


apparent sense of the phrase in 2 Esdras xvi. 
53, “Let not the sinner say that he hath not 
sinned: for God shall burn coals of fire upon 
his head, which saith before the Lord God and 
his glory, I have not sinned.” 

(2.) The reference to divine judgments in 
the present context, “vengeance is Mine, I 
will repay.” 

The chief objection is that urged by Augus- 
tine: “ How is it consistent with love, to give 
food and drink to an enemy in order to heap 
coals of fire upon his head, if coals of fire here 
signify some heavy punishment ?” 

The objection is commonly met by a re- 
ference to such passages as Ps. xxxvil. 34, lviii. 
to; Prov. xxix. 16; Luke xviii. 7; 2 Tim. iv. 
14; and by the explanation that the “ coals of 
fire” will be heaped only upon the impenitent, 
while deeds of love are meant to lead to re- 
pentance. . 

(4.) Augustine and other Latin Fathers 
understand “coals of fire heaped on the head” 
as an oriental figure of the durning pains of 
shame and remorse: and in support of this 
view we must observe that a very similar mode 
of expression is found in Proverbs close to 
the verses which St. Paul has quoted: “a soft 
tongue breaketh the bone” (Prov. xxv. 15). 

The passage thus means, show to thine 
enemy such kindness as shall make him 
ashamed of his hatred; so wilt thou inflict 
the sharpest and the most salutary pain. 
The figure is probably that of the melting- 
pots. As the object of heaping coals of fire on 
a vessel is to melt down its contents, so here 
the object is to melt a stubborn heart, a pro- 
cess not least painful when effected by unde- 
served kindness. ‘This interpretation is con- 
firmed by the closing sentence of Prov. xxv. 
22 (not quoted by St. Paul), “and the Lord 
shall reward thee,” namely, for the good deeds 
done to thine enemy. 

The sense thus confirmed by the context 
of the original passage is required also by the 
present context, the general thought of which 
is summed up in the next verse, “ Be not over= 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

The phrase “ thou shalt heap coals of fire on 
his head,” would be in the first sense (a) an 
incongruous appendix to the quotation, but 
in the latter sense (4) it helps powerfully to 
enforce the duty of loving our enemies, which 
is the main subject of the passage. 
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Vv. I—3. | pie 
CHAPTER XIII. is no power but of God: the powers 
that be are 'ordained of God. 1ony 


1 Subjection, and many other duties, we owe 
lo the magistrates. 8 Love is the fulfilting 
of the law. 11 Gluttony and drunkenness, 
and the works of darkness, are out of season 
wn the time of the gospel. 


ET every soul be subject unto 
the higher powers. For there 


Cuap. XIII.—CuristiAN DvurTIes, POoLi- 
TICAL AND SOCIAL. 

1-7. OBEDIENCE TO RULERS.—From ex- 
hortations to live peaceably with al] men, and 
abstain from revenge, St. Paul passes natu- 
rally, but without any express mark of con- 
nexion, to the duty of obedience to civil 
authorities. This is a subject rarely noticed 
in his other epistles: see 1 Tim. ii. 2. Why 
then does he treat it so fully and emphatically 
in writing to the Romans? 

(1.) The Jews at Rome were notorious 
for their turbulence; see note on Acts xviii. 
2: and the Christians being regarded as a 
Jewish sect, and being actually followers of a 
Jewish Messiah, were likely to be suspected 
of revolutionary tendencies. How easily sus- 
picion could be turned against them was seen 
a few years later in Nero’s persecution. 

(2.) There was a real danger that Chris- 
tians themselves, even those of Heathen 
origin, might be misled by false notions of 
Christ’s kingdom and its relation to the 
kingdoms of this world. 

(3.) This danger was greatest at Rome, 
where Christianity was brought face to face 
with the Imperial power: for the Roman 
government, regarding religion as a matter 
of state policy, sternly repressed every innova- 
tion which threatened to disturb the public 
peace. 

But though the circumstances of the 
Roman Christians may have furnished the 
occasion for the admonition, and prudence 
may have suggested the need of it, the duty 
of obedience is enforced by other and far 
higher motives. M. Renan’s remark (‘Saint 
Paul,’ p. 477) that “ Paul had too much tact 
to be an agitator,” and wished the Christian 
to be “a man of order en régle with the 
police, of good repute in the eyes of Pagans,” 
—is an unworthy travesty of the Apostle’s 
teaching. 

1. Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers.) “ Let every soul submit to higher 
powers.” 

“ Every soul,’ though a common expres- 
sion for “every man,” retains a certain em- 
phasis and pathos, which appeal for hearty 
obedience. 

“ Higher powers” (Wiclif’s excellent ren- 


2 Whosoever therefore resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God: and they that resist shall re- 
ceive to themselves damnation. 

3 For rulers are not a terror to 
good works, but to the evil. Wilt 


dering) include both the person and office of 
such as are set in authority: compare Wisd. 
VinS eed. ls oun betaitits. 

For there is no power but of God, ds°c.] 
Read, “ For there is no power except from 
God: but the powers that be have been 
ordained by God.” In enforcing the duty 
of submission, St. Paul clearly asserts a divine 
right of civil government, as derived from 
God the source of all authority and power: 
and he extends that divine right to all “de 
facto” rulers “as the bearers of a divinely 
ordained office” (Meyer), but does not touch 
any question of the Christian’s duty in refer- 
ence to conflicting claims on his allegiance. 


2. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, | 
Read, “So that he which setteth himself 
against the power.” The Greek words 
in vv, 1, 2 which we have rendered “sub- 
mit,” “ordained,” “setteth himself 
against,” and “ordinance,” have all the 
same root, and give to the passage an antithe- 
tical force which cannot be preserved in 
English. 

and they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation.] Read, “Shall upon them- 
selves bring judgment:” see note on 
Matt. xxiii. 14. Here, though the judgment 
comes from Him whose ordinance is resisted, 
it is not damnation in the world to come, but 
temporal punishment executed by rulers as 
God’s ministers in this world. 


3. For rulers are not a terror to good 
works,| Read, “to the good work.” ‘The 
“ work” is mentioned rather than the worker, 
because the power of rulers extends only to 
men’s actions. The verse shows why judg 
ment will overtake those who resist, namely, 
because the office of the civil power is not to 
subvert but to maintain that moral order 
which is in its origin divine. St. Paul is 
enforcing the duties of subjects, and therefore 
regards rulers only as acting according to the 
true idea of their office. He was in fact 
writing in the earlier and better part of Nero’s 
reign, while Seneca and Burrhus were still in 
power, before any general persecution of the 
Christians, but after he had himself suffered 
grievous injustice from the civil power (Acts 
xvi, 373 2 Cor xi. 25, 32). His argument 
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thou then not be afraid of the power? 
do that which is good, and thou shalt 
have praise of the same: 

4 For he is the minister of God to 
thee for good. But if thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid; for he 
beareth not the sword in vain: for 
he is the minister of God, a revenger 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil. 

5 Wherefore ye must needs be 
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|v. 4—7. 


subject, not only for wrath, but also . 
for conscience sake. 

6 For for this cause pay ye tribute 
also: for they are God’s ministers, 
attending continually upon this very 
thing. 

7 Render therefore to all their 
dues: tribute to whom tribute zs 
due; custom to whom custom; fear 
to whom fear; honour to whom 
honour. 








applies to all forms of government, and to 


Heathen as well as Christian rulers: it has 
“a general validity based on the divinely 
ordained position of the magistracy, and 
not annulled by their injustice in practice” 
(Meyer). There is as little reason for Renan’s 
sarcastic exclamation that “ Nero was pro- 
claimed by St. Paul a minister, an officer of 
God, a representative of Divine authority !” 
—as for Volkmar’s wild conjecture that the 
second beast in the Apocalypse (xiii. 12), who 
caused “the earth and them which dwell 
therein to worship the first beast,” represented 
St. Paul here recommending obedience to 
civil government. 


thou shalt have praise of the same.| Read, 
“praise from it,” z.e. from the power. 


4, For he is the minister of God to thee for 
good.| Confirmation of the last clause of 
v. 3, with which it should have been joined. 
The civil power (é£ovcia, v. 3) is God’s 
minister, and as such exists only for good to 
him that doeth good: 1 Tim. ii. 2. 


he beareth not the sword in vain:| The 
sword as the emblem of the power of life and 
death was borne habitually (gop<iv) by, or 
before, the higher magistrates, and that “ ot 
in vain” but with a serious purpose, for use 
against evil-doers. “ Qui universas provincias 
regunt, jus gladii habent” (Ulpian, ‘ Dig.’ I. 
18, 6, § 8, quoted by Tholuck). 

The Apostle in this passage expressly vindi- 
cates the right of capital punishment as divinely 
entrusted to the magistrate, “for he is God’s 
minister,” appointed to execute His righteous 
vengeance, 


arevenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil.| Read, “an avenger for wrath 
unto him that doeth evil.’ The words 
“for wrath” (omitted in a few MSS) answer 
to the preceding words “for good,” and their 
genuineness is confirmed by the renewed 
mention of “the wrath” (rjv dpynv) in the 
next verse. 


5. Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not 
only for wrath but also for conscience sake.| 


Read, “ Wherefore ye must needs submit, not 
only for the wrath,” &c. The necessity is 
twofold, external on account of “the wrath” 
which the magistrate executes, and internal 
on account of conscience towards God. We 
thus see that “wherefore” refers to the whole 
passage (vv. 1-4) as setting forth the 
grounds of obedience. “ 


6. For for this cause pay ye tribute also:] 
To avoid ambiguity, read, “ye pay tribute 
also,” Confirmation of v.5. In the fact 
of paying tribute you acknowledge that cha- 
racter of the civil power which entitles it to 
obedience, namely that it is an ordinance of 
God “‘for the punishment of evil-doers, and for 
the praise of them that do well” (1 Pet. 
1 £4): 

for they are God’s ministers, attending con- 
tinually upon this very thing.| Read, “for 
they are ministers of God, labouring 
constantly unto this very end.” 

“The A.V. has here ‘ God's ministers, and 
inv. 4 ‘the ministers of God” The expres- 
sions are altered in both verses in the version 
of “Five Clergymen,” which I have followed 
for this reason, that in v. 4 the idea of 
serving on behalf of God is implied in é14- 
xovos; whilst here that of serving or minister- 
ing to God on behalf of the people seems to 
be included also in Aecroupyol Geod.” (Riddle 
in Lange.) 

A ministerial, not necessarily priestly, cha- 
racter is thus ascribed to rulers (see note on 
xv. 16): they labour “unto this very end,” 
i.e. unto that service of God which is de- 
scribed in wv. 3, 4, and referred to in the 
words “for this cause.” 


7, Render therefore to all their dues:] Omit 
“therefore.” ‘The verse is a summary exhor- 
tation, based on the nature of civil govern- 
ment as stated in vv. 5, 6, and appended 
without any conjunction, as in xii. 21. 
“ Render to all who are in authority whatever 
they are entitled to claim.” 


tribute to whom tribute is due.| ‘This is an 
excellent rendering of St. Paul’s brief and 


a 


v. 8—11.] 


8 Owe no man any thing, but to 
love one another: for he that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the law. 

g For this, Thou shalt not com- 
mit. adultery, Thou shalt not kill, 
Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not 

. bear false witness, Thou shalt not 
covet; and if there be any other 
commandment, it is briefly compre- 


ROMANS. XIII. 


hended in this saying, namely, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

10 Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbour: therefore love zs the ful- 
filling of the law. 

11 And that, knowing the time, 
that now it is high time to awake 
out of sleep: for now és our salva- 
tion nearer than when we believed. 





elliptical sentence. The complete expression 
would be—“to him that claims tribute, ren- 


der tribute :” but the shorter phrase is equally _ 


clear and far more forcible. 

“‘ Tribute” (pédpos), any direct tax on person 
or real property, and “ custom” (rédos), any 
indirect tax or toll on goods (Matt. xvii. 25; 
Lu. xx. 22), were both paid to the Roman 
government, and the agents who collected 
them were, to the Jews at least, objects of 
popular hatred and contempt. When, there- 
fore, St. Paul exhorts his readers at Rome not 
only to submit to taxation, but to regard their 
rulers with due fear and honour, his counsel 
is in strong contrast to that of the “seducers 
and deceivers” who at this period were ex- 
citing the fierce fanaticism of their countrymen 
in Judza, and “under pretence of inspiration 
were plotting innovations and revolutions” 
(Joseph. ‘B. J. IL. xiii. 3). “The Jews at 
Rome shared the same turbulent spirit” (Suet. 
© Claudius,’ c. 25). 

It is worthy of notice that the extortion of 
the Publicans had become so intolerable, that 
a few months after the date of this Epistle 
Nero proposed to the Senate the most strin- 
gent and sweeping reforms: sce Tacitus, 
6 Annals,’ xiii. 50. 


8-10. EXHORTATION TO MuTuAL LOVE. 


8. Owe no man any thing, but to love one 
another:| From the duties that must be 
paid to all in authority, St. Paul passes very 
naturally to the wider duty of loving all men. 
“Pay every debt, let none remain due to any 
man, save that ‘immortal debt’ (Bengel) of 
mutual love which, however fully paid, is still 
for ever due.” 


for he that loveth another | Read, “for he 
that loveth his neighbour,” &c. 

So Wiclif rightly renders rov @repov, 4.¢. 
“the other ” implied in the expression “ to Jove 
one another :?’ compare ii. I, 21. 

hath fulfilled the law.] “In and with the 
loving there has taken place what the Mosaic 
law prescribes in respect of duties towards 
one’s neighbour, inasmuch as he who loves 
does not commit adultery, does not kill, steal, 
covet.” (Meyer.) But see more in the note 
on wv. Io. 


9. On the order of the commandments of 
the 2nd Table, see note on Ex. xx. 


Thou shalt not bear false witness,] The 
addition of this clause to the original text, in 
order to supply a supposed omission, is proved 
to be needless by what follows, “ and sf there 
be any other commandment.” 


it is briefly comprehended] Or, “it is 
summed up.” In Lev. xix. 18, sundry laws 
forbidding injury to one’s neighbour are 
summed up in a saying which contains them 
all in principle, as it also contains all the com- 
mandments of the Decalogue, to which St. 
Paul here applies it. The several laws which 
flow from love are thus gathered up again in 
love, their fountain head. 


10. Love worketh no ill] This emphatic 
rendering of the words ovk epya¢erar is justi- 
fied by their position. “Love” (personified 
as in 1 Cor. xiii.) “ worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bour,” neither the ills forbidden in the several 
commandments, nor any other. 


therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.] 
“Love therefore is the fulfilment of 
law.” Compare v. 8. The argument of this 
passage is satisfied, if it be limited to the law 
of Moses, and its special prohibitions: but it 
is probable that St. Paul, by using vépos 
without the article, pointed to a larger sense 
in which love is the fulfilment of law. For 
viewed in its idea and essence as a revelation 
of God’s will, “/aw” requires for its fulfil- 
ment that we should not only cease to do evil, 
but learn to do well. 


11-14. After his full explanation in vv. 8-10 
of the exhortation, “ Owe no man any thing, but 
to love one another,” St. Paul now resumes the 
exhortation, and enforces it by a special mo- 
tive drawn from the shortness of the time, and 
then upon this motive founds fresh exhorta- 
tions to vigilance and holiness. 


ll. And that, knowing the time.) “ And 
that, because ye know the season.” On 
kal rovro compare t Cor. vi. 6, 8; Eph. ii. 8. 
It recalls with fresh emphasis the preceding 
thought, “ Owe nothing but love,” which is 
itself the comprehensive summary of all the 
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| Or, 
decently. 


12 The night is far spent, the day 
is at hand: let us therefore cast off 
the works of’ darkness, and let us put 
on the armour of light. 

13 Let us walk "honestly, as in 
the day ; not in rioting and drunken- 


ROMANS. XIII. 


[v, 12—14. 


ness, not in chambering and wanton- 
ness, not in strife and envying. 

14 But put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make not provision for 


the flesh, to fudfil the lusts thereof. 





Christian duties enforced in this and the 
preceding chapter. 

On ciddres, see note on vil. 7. 

that now it is high time to awake out of 
sleep:] Read, “that it is time for us at 
once to awake,” &c. 

The pronoun “us” (or “ you”), omitted in 
the A.V., is addressed to believers (émorev- 
capev), and demands of them an earnest vigi- 
lance, compared with which their ordinary life 
is asa“ sleep” of the soul. So in the parable 
of the virgins, “they all slumbered and slept.” 


for now is our salvation nearer| “for now 
is salvation nearer to us.” ‘This latter 
rendering is favoured by the order of the 
words. The “sa/vation” meant is evidently 
the full and final salvation which shall accom- 
pany the second coming of the Lord. When 
St. Paul says of this that it is “ earer than 
when we believed,” it is clear that he thought 
Christ’s coming nigh at hand. ‘The short 
time since St. Paul and his readers first 
“ believed” would have brought the Advent 
seemingly no nearer, had it been regarded as 
indefinitely distant. In fact, a constant ex- 
pectation of the day of the Lord as fast 
approaching is the very attitude of mind 
which Christ Himself enjoined in His re- 
peated warnings. 

That expectation had from the first been 
modified by the caution, “ Of that day and 
hour knoweth no man” (Matt. xxiv. 36). In 
St. Paul’s mind the expectation was vivid 
(@ Thess: “ix, 17; x Cor: -xv. 52), but the 
caution was not forgotten (1 Thess. v. 1, 2; 
2 Thess, ii. 1). 

The Aorist emiorevoapyey points back to 
the first acceptance of the faith: compare 
x Cor. ili. 5; xv. 2; Acts xix. 2. 


12. The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand.| Having compared the present moral 
condition of his readers to “s/eep,” the 
Apostle carries on the figure, contrasting 
the present life with that which is to come 
as night with day: compare Heb. x. 25. 

let us therefore cast off the works of dark- 
ness,| In accordance with the figurative use 
of “sleep” and “ night,” the “darkness” also 
is to be understood in a moral sense, and 
“the works of darkness” are not only such 
deeds of violence or lust as men seek to hide 
under cover of night (1 Thess. v. 7; Ephes, 
v. 11), but generally all sinful deeds whose 


away.” 


natural element is the state of spiritual dark- 
ness. Allthese, says the Apostle, “Jet us cast 
off,’ as men arising out of sleep lay aside 
the garments worn during the night. For 
the literal sense of droOapeOa see Acts vii. 58, 
and for its application to moral habits com- 
pare Eph. iv. 22, 25; Col. iii.8; Jamesi. 21; 
t Reter i... Hebsxinr. 


and let us put on the armour of light.) The 
interpretation “bright shining armour,” does 
not agree with the figure employed, of night 
and day. “The armour of the light,’ is 
the armour belonging to and worn during the 
light, that with which the Christian must be ., 
found clad in the day of Christ’s coming, 
when the true heavenly light will arise and 
shine: compare Eph. vi. 11. 


13. Let us walk honestly, as in the day.| 
For “honestly” (1 Thess. iv. 12), which is 
now seldom used in its proper Latin sense, 
read “seemly” or “becomingly.” Com- 
pare xii. 17, where “things honest” mean 
“things becoming,” and 1 Cor. xiv. 40, 
where for “ decently” read “becomingly.” 
“ As if the day, which isso near at hand, were 
already present, so let us walk becomingly.” 
(Photius.) 

To this passage St. Augustine (‘ Confes- 
sions,’ viii. 12, 23) attributes his own re- 
markable conversion: “I seized the book, 
opened it, and read in silence the passage 
on which my eyes were first cast, ‘Not in 
revellings and drunkenness, not in chamber- 
ing and wantonness, not in strife andjealousy: 
but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
not provision for the flesh unto lusts.’ I had 
no wish, no need, to read further: for at the 
end of this sentence immediately, as if the 
light of full assurance had been poured into 
my heart, the darkness of my doubts all fled 
For “envying” read “jealousy.” 
Revelry is followed on the one hand by 
lasciviousness, and on the other by strife and 
jealous wrath ({pd@, Acts xiii. 45). 


14, But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,] 
In Gal. iii. 27 (written only a few months 
before this Epistle) St. Paul says that “all 
who were baptised into Christ did put on 
Christ,” i.e. entered into fellowship of life 
with Him, and became members of Him. 
The fact of union with Christ, there as- 
serted in the dogmatic sense, is the ground of 
the exhortation in this passage to “put on 


v. I—2.] 


Christ” in the ethical sense, 7. e. to clothe the 
soul in the morai disposition and habits of 
Christ. ‘The essential element of this union 
is the Spirit of Christ, and the Spirit’s power 
is needed continually to maintain and develope 
the life once bestowed. Each new step in 
the development of this life may be regarded 
as anew putting on of Christ, and so may 
be the subject, as here, of special exhortation. 
Compare Gal. iv. 19, “ little children, of whom 
I travail in birth again until Christ be formed 
in you.” 

and make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil 
the lusts thereof.| Literally, unto lusts. If 
odpé has here a purely physiological sense 
(Philippi) as denoting the material of the 
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body, the prohibition is not absolute but 
limited by the words unto lusts («is ém- 
@uplas): take not care of the body to such 
an extent as to excite lusts (Meyer), or rather 
“in order to gratify lusts.” 


But the opposition between “ putting on 
the Lord Jesus Christ” and “taking fore- 
thought for the flesh” makes it more probable 
that odp& here, as in cc. vii. and viii., denotes 
the flesh in its sensuality and sinfulness: and 
so the Apostle forbids altogether any fore- 
thought for its indulgence as necessarily 
aiming at, or at least tending to, the excite- 
ment and gratification of sinful lusts. The 
words unto lusts thus strengthen instead 
of limiting the prohibition. 


ae 


ADDITIONAL 


The reading id Ocod instead of dd Oeot, 
though found in the oldest MSS. and gene- 
rally adopted by critical Editors, is still 
regarded by many of the best interpreters as 
the error of a copyist misled by the umd of 
the following clause. 


NOTE on 4. ft. 


The received Text (dé Oeov) certainly 
seems to give a better and more pointed sense, 
by distinguishing the Divine origin of civil 
government in general from the actual estab- 
lishment by God’s Providence of existing 
governments. 





IM that is weak in the faith 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Men may not contemn nor condemn one the 


receive ye, but 'not to doubt- !.0% at Z 


ji 5 Judge his 
ful disputations. doubtful 


thoughts. 


other for things indifferent : 13 but take heed 
that they give no offence in them: 15 jor 
that the apostle proveth unlawful by many 
YCASOMS » 


Cuap. XIV.—EXHORTATION TO MUTUAL 
FORBEARANCE AMONG CHRISTIANS. 


The great principle of Christian love com- 
mended in the preceding chapter is here 
applied to enforce the special duty of mutual 
forbearance in things indifferent. This 
general connexion of thought between the 
two chapters is clear and unquestionable : 
the more immediate and formal connexion 
being less obvious has been much disputed. 

(1.) The expectation of the Second Advent, 
introduced as a motive to mutual love (xiii. 
11), is naturally accompanied by an exhorta- 
tion to watchfulness and purity (xiii. 1 2-14); 
and from this incidental admonition St. Paul 
now returns to his main thought (Fritzsche). 

(2.) The warning against excessive in- 
dulgence of the flesh leads by a natural 
transition and contrast to the case of those 
who from weakness of faith observe an over- 
scrupulous asceticism (Meyer). 

These views are both partially true, and 
both incomplete. 

The expectation of Christ’s second coming 


2, For one believeth that he may 
eat all things: another, who is weak, 
eateth herbs. 


to judge the world runs through the whole . 
passage (xiii. 11, xiv. 4, 10-12), as the con- 
straining motive to mutual charity and for- 
bearance. 

Before applying this motive in c, xiv., to 
appease dissensions which were occasioned 
chiefly by a superstitious observance of things 
morally indifferent, the Apostle, with admir- 
able wisdom, draws first from the thought of 
coming judgment a note of warning, not un- 
needed, especially among his Gentile readers, 
against a licentious abuse of Christian liberty ; 
and so passes over (6¢, xiv. 1) to the opposite 
and less dangerous error or infirmity, for 
which he claims a charitable forbearance 
from those whose consciences were more 
robust. 


1. Him that is weak in the faith] “But 
him that is weak in faith.” ‘H mots 
does not here mean “the faith,” 1. e. the 
doctrine believed, but the man’s own Christian 
faith in its moral and practical bearing, as a 
conviction of right and wrong: compare vv. 
22, 23. The weakness is described by a 
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3 Let not him that eateth despise 
him that eateth not; and let not him 
which eateth not judge him that 
eateth : for God hath received him. 

4 Who art thou that judgest ano- 
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[v. 3—5- 


ther man’s servant? to his own 
master he standeth or falleth. Yea, 
he shall be holden up: for God is 
able to make him stand. 

5 One man esteemeth one day 





Participle, not by an Adjective, and thus (as 
Godet rightly observes) is not treated as an 
inherent and permanent defect of character. 


receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations.] 
“receive ye, not unto discussion of doubts.” 
Admit the weak brother to Christian fellow- 
ship, take him to yourselves, but not to discuss 
and pass judgments upon any doubts that he 
entertains. ‘This plea for a kindly reception 
of the weak brethren implies that they, i.e. 
the Jewish Christians, were not the pre- 
dominant part of the Christian community 
at Rome. For dvaxpioers see 1 Cor. xii. 10; 
Heb. v. 14: and for dvakoyiopey see note on 
i. 21. The meaning “doubts ” is clear in Phil. 
eet. 

2. For one believeth that he may eat all 
things:| “One man hath faith to eat all 
things.” For this meaning of muorever com- 
pare Demosthenes, ‘ Against Onetor,’ p. 866 
(mpoécOar S€ riv mpotk’ ovk emicrevoer), “he 
had not confidence, i.e. was too cautious, to 
give up the dowry.” 


another, who is weak, eateth herbs.| “But 
he that is weak,” &c. The scruple here 
described refers to eating flesh at all, not only 
flesh of unclean animals or of idol-sacrifices. 
The weak Christian lived on vegetables. 

In regard to the motive of this scrupulous 
abstinence, see Introduction, § 7. 

St. Paul, regarding the matter itself as in- 
different, expresses no disapproval of either 
practice, but only of the uncharitable feelings 
with which it may be associated. ‘The strong 
must not despise the weak as narrow-minded 
and superstitious, nor the weak judge and 
condemn the strong as unscrupulous and 
irreverent. Similar cautions are much needed 
in discussions of the present day concerning 
«‘ temperance.” 


8. for God hath received him.) Compare 
Pss. xxvii. 10, Ixv. 4, Ixxili. 24, where the LX X 
use the same Greek word, also John xiv. 3; 
Rom. xv. 7; and Clemens Rom., 1 Cor. 
49: &v dyarn mpooeddBero Huas 6 Acordrns. 
St. Paul’s meaning is, ‘‘ Condemn not for his 
freedom the man whom God has taken to 
Himself and received into His Church in this 
freedom :” 1 Cor. x. 29; Gal. v. 13. 


4. Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant ?] Read, “another’s servant,” 1. e. 
God’s, or Christ’s, according as @eds or 
Kvpuos is adopted in the close of the verse. 
The question, “ Who art thou?” addressed to 


“ the weak” in faith, rebukes his presumption 
in condemning the freedom which God has 
not condemned. Compare ix. 20. 

The word oikérns, rare in N. T., denotes a 
household servant, distinguished from ordinary 
slaves (Plat. Legg. vi., p. 763 A) as being 
more closely connected with the family. 
(Meyer.) 


to his own master he standeth or falleth.] 
The figurative expression “standeth or falleth” 
is variously understood: 

(1.) He is acquitted or condemned, not by 
your judgment, but by that of God (Ps. i. 5 ; 
Lu. xxi. 36; 1 Cor. iv. 4). 

(2.) Whether in the use of his liberty he 
does well or ill, stands upright or falls into 
sin, is a matter that concerns his own Master, 
not thee’ (1*Cor.x, 12, xvi 13; 1elbessmums 
8, &c.; c. xi. 22). This latter interpretation 
is confirmed by what follows. What St. Paul 
thus forbids is not a kindly concern for a 
fellow-servant’s safety, but a censorious in- 
terference with his freedom. For the Dative 
see Winer, pp. 263, 265, and below, vv. 
6, 7, 8. 


Yea, he shall be holden up:] Read, “But he 
shall stand.” Matt. xii. 26; Lu. xi. 18; 
a Cor, xiit, rt. 


for God is able to make him stand.| Read, 
“for the Lord is mighty,” &c.: Wiclif’s 
vigorous rendering, based on the reading of 
nearly all the best MSS and oldest versions 
(Suvaret ydp 6 Kupwos). St. Paul’s confident 
assurance that the man, who in the strength 
of faith asserts his freedom in things in= 
different, will be kept in his uprightness, rests 
on the might of Christ “the Lord.” 


5. One man esteemeth one day above another. | 
If “for” (yap) be restored (Tisch. 8), it must 
be regarded either as a repetition, or better 
as a confirmation, of the yap in v. 2, ze. it 
strengthens the argument for the precept of 
v. 1, by a second example of difference be- 
tween the weak and the strong in faith: “ one 
man chooseth day before day: another 
chooseth every day.” For the meaning of 
kpw@ see Plato, ‘Republic, iii. 399, F., and 
f’schylus, ‘Agamemnon,’ 471; and for the 
subject matter compare Col. ii. 16, “ Let 
no man therefore judge you in meat, or in 
drink, or in respect of an holy day (feast), or 
of the new moon, or of the sabbath days.” 
From that passage and from Gal. iv. 10, we 
see that Jewish Christians who were weak 
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assured. 
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i serveth. 


v. 6—9.] 


above another: another esteemeth 
very day alike. Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind. 

6 He that 'regardeth the day, re- 
gardeth zt unto the Lord; and he 
that regardeth not the day, to the 
Lord he doth not regard it, He 
that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for 
he giveth God thanks; and he that 
eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, 
and giveth God thanks. 


ROMANS. XIV. 


7 For none of us liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself. 

8 For whether we live, we live 
unto the Lord; and whether we die, 
we die unto the Lord: whether we 
live therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord’s. 

g For to this end Christ both 
died, and rose, and revived, that he 
might be Lord both of the dead and 
living. 





in faith were still influenced by a supersti- 
tious reverence for days and seasons which 
had been held sacred among the Jews. A 
rigid observance of the Sabbath was espe- 
cially characteristic of the Essenes. Com- 
pare Ecclesiasticus xxxiil. 7-9: and on the 
Judaizing element in the Roman Church, see 
Introduction, § 7. There is not the slightest 
reason to suppose, with Ewald, that St. Paul 
is referring to the observance of the Lord’s 
day. 

Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind.| ‘The observance of this or that day 
being in itself a thing indifferent, it is enough 
that he who observes it and he who does not 
should “each be fully assured in his own 
mind” that he is doing right. The “mind” 
(vods) is the seat of moral consciousness, and 
therefore of the “ full assurance of faith :” cf. 
vii. 23, and iv. 21 (mAnpodopndeis). 

6. He that regardeth the day, regardeth it 
unto the Lord.| “He that mindeth the 
day, to the Lord he mindeth it.” It being 
presupposed that each is fully assured in his 
own mind that he is doing right, then he that 
sets his mind upon the day in question (r7y 
jpepav) and is zealous for its observance 
(ppoveiv, Matt. xvi. 23; Phil. iii. 19; Col. 
ili. 2), does so for the Lord’s sake, considering 
that “this day is holy to the Lord” (1 Esdras 
1x.52 ): 

in clause, “and he that regardeth not the 
day, to the Lord he doth not regard it,” must be 
omitted on overwhelming evidence: it seems 
to have been added for the sake of com- 
pleteness, being implied in the Apostle’s 
argument. 

“The setting apart of special days for the 
service of God is a confession of our imper- 
fect state, an avowal that we cannot or do 
not devote our whole time to Him. Sab- 
baths will then ultimately be superseded, 
when our life becomes one eternal Sabbath” 
(Bp. Lightfoot on Coloss. ii. 18). 

He that eateth, do°c.| The man who eats 
flesh, eats it unto the Lord, because he deems 
it right to use what God has given him for 


use; and he shows that he is fully assured of 
this, “for he giveth God thanks.” 

In like manner “4e that eateth not” flesh 
“eateth not” for the Lord’s sake, and accord- 
ingly “gives thanks to God” for the simpler 
meal that he allows himself. 

This passage proves the universal custom 
of thanksgiving before a meal (Matt. xv. 36; 
Acts xxvil. 35; 1 Cor. x. 30, xi. 24; 1 Tim. 
iv. 4, 5). 

For the Datives see note on wv. 4. 

7, 8. Confirmation of the particular state- 
ments in v. 6 by the universal principle on 
which they rest. 

In observing or not observing special days, 
and in eating or not eating flesh, a Christian 
(who is fully assured) does all “unto the 
Lord:” for this is the conscious aim of his 
existence, to live “ot unto himself,’ not for 
his own will and pleasure, but “wnto the 
Lord,” for His glory, and according to His 
will. 

Moreover he that thus lives unto the Lord, 
also dies unto the Lord: the ruling principle 
of the life is strong in death. ‘It is a great 
art to die well, and to be learnt by men in 
health.” (Jeremy Taylor, ‘ Holy Dying.’) 

“We are the Lord’s,” not our own, but His 
property, devoting ourselves to His service and 
assured of His protection. ‘The Apostle in 
vv. 7, 8 is speaking of believers only. 


9. For to this end Christ both died, and 
rose, and revived,| “ For to this end Christ 
died and became alive.” The shorter 
reading is best attested, and explains the 
variations: it also corresponds best with the 
following clause, “ that he might be Lord both 
of dead and living.” 

The Christian’s relation to his Lord, both 
in life and in death, is founded on the facts of 
Christ’s personal history For the life which 
the Christian lives “unto the Lord” is also a 
new life (vi. 4) derived from the new life of 
Christ, which made Him Lord of dead and 
living: compare viii. 38; Phil. i. 20. The 
new life on which Christ entered after His 
resurrection is described not by avé{ncev, but 
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2 Cor. 5. 


10. 


@ 1s. 45. 
23. 


10 But why dost thou judge thy 
brother? or why dost thou set at 
nought thy brother? for “we shall 
all stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ. 

11 For it is written, ?4s I live, 
saith the Lord, every knee shall bow 
to me, and every tongue ‘shall con- 


fess to God. 


by the simple verb e{yjcev (as in Apoc. i. 18, 
ii. 8; Rom.-y. 10; 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11), to 
correspond more closely with (avrav. 

The emphasis is of course on the words 
“both dead and living,” as is shown by the 
kai—kai, and required by the connexion with 
vv. 7, 8. 

Observe in ¢{ncev the inceptive force of the 
Aorist, “became alive,” for which compare 
the Additional Note on i. 13, and Bernhardy, 
* Syntax,’ p. 382. 

10. But why dost thou judge thy brother? 
or why dost thou set at nought thy brother ?] 
Read, “But thou, why judgest thou thy 
brother? Or thou too, why dost thou set at 
nought thy brother ? 

If Christ is the Lord of all, what right has 
the weak to judge, or the strong to despise his 
brother? For, instead of judging each other, 
all are to be judged by the Lord. “ A//” is 
placed emphatically first, as the force of the 
argument rests on the universality of the judg- 
ment: compare ii. 6, 16, ili. 6, &c. 

the judgment seat of Christ.| Read, “the 
judgment seat of God,” and compare 2 Cor. 
*y. 10, which was probably the source of the 
reading “ Christ.” 


11. The certainty of the universal judgment 
is attested by the solemn declaration of Isaiah 
xlv. 23, where for the Hebrew phrase, “ By 
myself have I sworn” (Gen. xxii. 16), which is 
literally rendered in LXX, St. Paul, quoting 
from memory, substitutes the more frequent 
form, “ I /ive,” equivalent to ‘“ By my own life 
I swear:” compare Num. xiv. 21, 22, 28; 
Deut. xxxii. 40, where the LXX have (6 
€y® Ort. 

saith the Lord,| Added to Isaiah’s words by 
St. Paul, to show that it is God who speaks. 

The words which follow in Isaiah, “ the 
word is gone out of my mouth in righteousness, 
and shall not return,” being only a further asse- 
veration, are omitted by St. Paul. 

every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue 
shall confess to God. Isai. xlv. 23. The 
Hebrew is correctly rendered in the A. V., 

“Unto me every knee shall bow, every tongue 
shall swear. 

Compare Jer. xliv. 26, where for “ sworn” 
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[v. to—14, 


12 So then every one of us shall 
give account of himself to God. 

13 Let us not therefore judge one 
another any more: but judge this 
rather, that no man put a stumbling- 
block or an occasion to fall in hzs 
brother’s way. 

14 I know, and am persuaded by 
the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing 


there is, as here, a various reading in LXX, 
“ confessed.” 

In Isaiah the oath of homage (Isai. xix. 18 ; 
Jos. xxiil. 7; 2 Chr. xv. 14), as well as the 
bended knee, marks the adoring submission of 
the whole world to Jehovah, and the solemn 
confession of His sovereignty. 

The notion of “confessing sins to the 
Judge” (GEcumenius) is out of place in this 
verse, though it follows in the next. 

12. So then every one of us shall give account 
of himself to God.| “So then each one of us 
for himself shall give account to God.” 
On God’s supremacy rests His exclusive right 
of judgment: so when the former is confessed 
by “every tongue,” it follows that each will 
answer for himself to his rightful Judge. By 
bringing together the emphatic words, “each 
one of us for himself,” we give prominence 
to the exact point, on which the application in 
the next verse is based. 


13. Let us not therefore judge one another 
any more:| “No longer therefore let us 
judge one another.” The warning against 
judging is now addressed to both parties, and 
so St. Paul passes over to the admonition 
addressed to the strong in faith. 


but judge this rather, that no man put a 
stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in his 
brother's way.| “But judge ye this rather, 
not to put an offence before your bro- 
ther, or a stumbling-block.” 

The two words mpdckoppa and oxdvdadov 
differ in their proper material sense as a 
“block” against which the foot strikes, and 
a “trap” in which it is caught; but in the 
figurative and moral sense they are used in- 
differently, and rendered in the A. V. either 
“ offence,” or “stumbling-block.” See notes 
on ix. 33, Matt. xvi. 23. Here it is better to 
render mpdakoppa by the same word “offence” 
as in v. 20. 

judge this! “judge ye this.” The Pro- 
noun must be expressed in English to show 
the change of Person: let this be your judg- 
ment and your determination. For this sense 
of kpivw see 1 Cor. il, 2; 2 Cor. ii, 1; Tit. 
Naa 

14. by the Lord Jesus,| Read “in the Lord 





Vv. 15—18.] 


tcom- ‘unclean of itself: but to him that 
r.com- esteemeth any thing to be ‘unclean, 


ie 


to him 7¢ zs unclean. 


15 But if thy brother be grieved 


tie tg With thy meat, now walkest thou 


rity. 
| Cor. 


not "charitably. ¢Destroy not him 


* with thy meat, for whom Christ died. 


ROMANS. XIV. 


16 Let not then your good be evil 
spoken of: 

17 For the kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink; but righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. 

18 For he that in these things 





Jesus.” The conviction is that ofa mind dwell- 
ing in communion with Christ, and therefore 
enlightened by His Spirit. 

“ Nothing,” i. e.. according to the context, 
no kind of food. 

“Unclean:” Marg. “ common:” see notes 
on Acts x. 14, 28; xi. 8. 

“Unclean of itself:? 80 éavrod, “per se,” 
“ of its own nature,” apart from conscientious 
scruples. The rendering “through him” (3.’ 
avrov, referred to Christ) “that is, on account 
of His evangelic legislation” (Theodoret) is 
fantastic and arbitrary. The meaning is not 
that the distinction between clean and un- 
clean meats was abolished : for “the weak in 
faith” objected to eating flesh at ail, and this 
objection was not founded on the law of 
Moses, but on ascetic notions, such as those 
of the Essenes. 

but to him, d'c.] Read, “except to him,” 
doc. It is not “unclean of itself,’ it is not 
unclean “except,” &c.: compare for this use 
of ei un Luke iv. 26, 27; Gal. i. 7, il. 16, &c. 
Thus in enforcing the admonition of v. 13, 
St. Paul first asserts fully and directly the 
principle of freedom, znd then adds the excep- 
tion, by which its practice ought to be modi- 
fied: for the scruple of the weak brother is 
valid so far as Ais conscience is concerned. It 
is this exception that forms the essential part 
of the argument, for on this is founded the 
preceding exhortation not to scandalise the 
weak brother. 


15. But if thy brother be grieved with thy 
meat,| “For if because of meat thy 
prother is grieved” (Rheims). “For” is 
unquestionably the true reading, it brings in 
areason for the exhortation expressed in v. 13, 
and founded on the closing words of v. 14. 

The whole argument is perfectly clear 
when we reduce St. Paul’s rhetorical style 
to the simpler logical order : 

1.) “to him it is unclean” (v. 14). 
es “put not a stumbling-block in his way” 


Vv. 13). 

1 for if because of meat thy brother 
is grieved, thou art no longer walking 
according to charity” (v. 15). 

Destroy not, dc.] The weak brother is 
“ grieved,” i. e. vexed in conscience, morally 
pained (Eph. iv. 30) by seeing the strong in- 
dulge in what he deems sinful. This grief 


may tend to his destruction, and that in more 
ways than one: he may either be repelled 
from the Christian faith, which seems to be 
associated with sinful practice, or he may be 
seduced by your example into a cowardly 
acquiescence in that which to him is sinful 
(1 Cor. viii. 12). Give up thy freedom and 
eat no flesh, rather than thus lead into perdi- 
tion him for whom Christ gave up His life to 
save him from perdition. ‘Make not thy 
meat of more account than Christ made His 
life” (Bengel). 

“Thy meat,” “that meat of thine”: there is 
a touch of scorn in the pronoun; “ Non sine 
indignatione pronomen adjectum” (Beelen). 


16. Let not therefore your good be evil spoken 
of :] This is addressed, as the whole passage 
(vv. 13-23), to those who are strong in faith: 
the Plural is used in laying down general 
principles (vv. 1, 7-9, 13, 16, 19; xv. 1), the 
Singular in applying them to special cases 
(wv. 2-6, 10, 15, 20-23). 

“Your good,” that which is emphatically 
your special advantage, can only mean, in 
accordance with the context, your stronger 
faith and fuller liberty; the reading “our 
good” would give the same general sense, 
referring to the “ knowledge and persuasion 
in the Lord Jesus, that nothing is unclean in 
itself” (v. 14). Compare 1 Cor. vili. 4, 7 
9 3X. 29, 30. 

Let no uncharitable use of your liberty give 
occasion to the weak in faith to condemn 
and speak evil of that which is to you a real 
good. 


17. For the kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink;| “The kingdom of God, typified by 
the ©. T. theocracy, is God’s dominion 
over the heart, instituted and administered by 
Christ: it is the heavenly sphere of life, in 
which God’s word and Spirit govern, and 
whose organ on earth is the Church” (Lange). 
Here the Apostle’s point of view is that of 
our Saviour’s saying (Luke xvii. 20, where, 
however, see note), “ The kingdom of God is 
within you”: its essence lies not in things 
external, as eating and drinking, but in the 
inward graces of the spiritual life. The fol- 
lowing clause, “he that in these things serveth 
Christ,” shows that these graces are here re- 
garded as active principles of the Christian 
lite. 
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serveth Christ is acceptable to God, 
and approved of men. 

19 Let us therefore follow after 
the things which make for peace, and 
things wherewith one may edify 
another. 

20 For meat destroy not the work 
7All things. indeed are 


“ Righteousness” is therefore presented not 
in its judicial aspect as the relation established 
by God’s justifying sentence, but in its moral 
aspect asa grace to be exercised and developed, 
as in fact “the germ, of which holiness is 
the unfolded and perfected plant” (Forbes) : 
compare vi. 19, Eph. iv. 24, and note on 
chat 

“ Peace” in like manner is not simply the 
state of reconciliation to God (v. 1), but 
the resulting disposition, the spirit of peace 
abiding in the heart and shedding a holy calm 
over the life. 

“ Joy in the Holy Ghost” is the holy gladness 
which the Spirit of God breathes around 
those who “dive in the Spirit”: Gal. v. 22, 
25; Rom. xv. 13; 1 Thess. i. 6. : 

The strongest in faith best know that “ the 
kingdom of God” consists in these spiritual 
graces, not in anything external as eating or 
drinking; they therefore ought to be most 
ready to use their liberty in such matters 
wisely and charitably. ‘Thus with admirable 
skill and force of argument, the Apostle ap- 
peals to faith itself against any misuse of the 
liberty which faith bestows. 


18. For he that in these things serveth 
Christ] The variation “he that herein serveth 
Christ (€v rovr@),” is most strongly attested ; 
it extends the thought from the three graces 
just mentioned to the whole sphere in which 
they are combined. He “herein serveth 
Christ,’ who for the love of Christ serves his 
brethren in the exercise of such graces as 
righteousness, peace, and joy; and so doing 
he is both “ well pleasing to God,” who judges 
the heart, and “approved by men,’ who see 
his good deeds. ‘Thus he wins the goodwill 
of his brother, instead of putting a stumbling- 
block in his way. 


19. the things which make for peace,| More 
simply “the things of peace.” ‘The ex- 
hortation, “ det us follow,” founded on vv. 17, 
18, gives a much better sense than either a 
question, ‘“ Do we then follow ? ” or an asser- 
tion of the Apostle’s own practice, ‘We 
therefore follow.” 


and things wherewith one may edify another. | 
Compare 1 Thess. v. 11. 


20, For meat, destroy not.) Read destroy 
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pure; but zt zs evil for that man 
who eateth with offence. 

21 It is good neither to eat ’flesh, ?1¢ 
nor to drink wine, nor any thing ~ 
whereby thy brother stumbleth, or 
is offended, or is made weak. 

22 Hast thou faith? have zt to 
thyself before God. Happy is he 


thou not: the Singular marks the return to 
the special case ; see note on v. 16. 

“The work of God” must be understood in 
accordance with the exhortation in v. 19 to 
“ edify”’ or build up each other. Thy brother, 
as a Christian, is “‘ God’s building” (1 Cor. 
lili. 9). Do not for the sake of mere food 
fight against God by pulling down and de- 
stroying what He has built up. “ Destroy ” 
is here used in its proper etymological sense 
(karddve, “destrue’’) not, as in v. 15, in 
the sense of eternal perdition (dwdAXve). 

All things indeed are pure.| T.e. all kinds 
of food are morally clean (v. 14). 


but it is evil for that man who eateth with 
offence.| ‘The. sense is well expressed by 
‘Tyndale’s paraphrase “ who eateth with hurt 
of his conscience.” If thou cause thy brother 
to eat against his conscience, it is a sin to him, 
and so thou art destroying God’s work in 
him for the sake of food. On did mpookdp- 
patos “ with offence as an attendant circum- 
stance,” see note on ii. 27. 


Ql. It is good neither to eat flesh,| “Not 
to eat flesh,” that is to eat no flesh of any kind, 
and to drink no wine “ is good” (xadév), is 
worthy and noble conduct in one who denies 
himself rather than offend a brother (1 Cor, 
Vili. 13). 

nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, | 
Read “nor to do anything whereat 
&e.” The interpretation answering to the 
A.V., “ nor to eat or drink anything whereby 
dsc.” is too limited. St. Paul extends the 
maxim to all actions which are in themselves 
morally indifferent. 


or is offended, or is made weak.] If these 
two clauses are retained, we must render the 
last—“or is weak;” it extends the maxim 
beyond matters in which a brother is actually 
led into sin to those in which his conscience 
is weak, and inay easily be grieved. But the 
genuineness of the clauses is doubtful (they 
are omitted in Tisch. 8), and to the evidence 
against them must now be added (r) Freisin- 
ger’s ‘Itala Fragmenta.’ 


22. Hast thou faith? have it to thyself 
before God.| “Thou hast faith” (Wiclif, 
Geneva). ‘The faith which thou hast, have 
it,” &c. (Tisch. 8, with 8 A BC: addr.) 
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that condemneth not himself in that 
thing which he alloweth. 


23 And he that 'doubteth is 


damned if he eat, because he eateth and put- 
éi a 


not of faith: for whatsoever zs not diference 


of faith is sin. pees 


r, ais- 
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The sense is not materially altered by such 
variations, the same. supposition being ex- 
pressed in different forms. The question is 
the most lively and natural: compare xiii. 3. 
St. Paul hears, as it were, how the strong in 
faith opposes him saying “I have faith, and 
am convinced that it is allowable for a 
Christian to eat flesh and drink wine,” and 
replies “thou hast faith? Have it to thyself 
before God,” so that God is the witness of thy 
faith, and parade it not before men to the 
offence of the weak” (Meyer, after Chry- 
sostom.) 

Happy is he that condemneth not himself 
in that thing which he alloweth.| Read, 
“judgeth not himself in that which 
he alloweth.” The happiness meant is not 
the future ‘ Messianic blessedness ” (Meyer), 
but the present blessedness of a clear 
and undoubting conscience. It is a motive 
to charitable self-restraint addressed to the 
strong in faith : he who “ judges not himself,” 
who is so fully convinced, that he entertains 
no question or doubt about the rectitude of 
his conduct “in that which he allows” or 
approves in his own practice, should be con- 
tent with this great happiness, and thankfully 
consent to restrain his freedom for his brother’s 
sake. 


23. And he that doubteth is damned if he 
eat.| “But he that doubteth is condemned if 
he eat.” The danger of the weak brother is 
now brought into striking contrast with the 
happy condition of him who is strong in faith, 
and so supplies a further motive to the charit- 
able restraint of freedom. 

The use of three kindred words (kpivoy, 
Scaxpwrdpevos, KaTaxéxperac) gives to St. Paul’s 
language a pointed force which cannot be 
preserved in English. For the meaning of 
Svaxpwvdpevos compare iv. 20; Matt. rod Pane 
Mark xi. 23; James i. 6. He that thus 
doubts, wavers, and debates with himself 
whether it is or is not lawful to eat, is ipso 





facto and at once “condemned if he eat,” 
because he eateth not of faith: compare 
John iii. 18, “he that believeth not is con- 
demned already, because he hath not believed, 
gre.” St. Paul does not say he is condemned 
by his own conscience, or he is condemned 
by God, but “the very act of eating con- 
demns him, of course according to Divine 
ordering, so that the justice of this sentence 
is established not only before God, but also 
before men, and before himself” (Philippi). 


for whatsoever is not of faith is sin.| “and 
whatsoever,’ &c. St. Paul here adds the 
major premiss of his argument. “ Everything 
that is not of faith is sin”: “ This eating is 
not of faith: ” ‘‘ Therefore it is sin, and he is 
condemned already.” 

The important axiom, “ Whatsoever is not 
of faith is sin,’ has been very commonly 
misunderstood, and misapplied in contro- 
versial theology, through disregard of its 
grammar and context. 

(1) St. Paul does not say wav 6 pa éx 
mloreos “everything except that which 
positively is of faith;” but may 6 otk e&k 
niorews “everything which positively is not 
of faith.” In other words the Antecedent to 
6 is definite, not indefinite, and the propo- 
sition is limited to actions in which there is 
not a mere absence, but an actual defect of 
faith. 

(2) This grammatical result agrees with 
the context, which shows that St. Paul is 
speaking only of actions done by a Christian 
who does not believe them to be right, but is 
at least doubtful of their propriety. Chryso- 
stom’s comment is admirable: “ But all this 
is spoken by Paul concerning the case that 
lies before him, not concerning all cases.” 

On the position of the Doxology, which 
in a few MSS is placed at the end of this 
chapter, and on_ the relation of chapters 
xv. xvi. to the other portion of the Epistle, 
see Introduction, § 8. 





ADDITIONAL NOTE on w. It. 


In Isaiah xlv. 23, the Vatican MS of the 
LXX has kal dpeirae maca yA@ooa TOV 
@cdv (Sinait. rdv Kipcor). But the Alex- 
andrine Codex reads é£opodoynoerat TO Oe. 

The variation may possibly have been first 
made by St. Paul in quoting the passage 
freely here and in Phil. ii. 11, and afterwards 


carried back into the text of the LXX, as in 
the cases mentioned in the note on iii, 12. 
But the similar variation, opoddynoa for 
dpyooa, in Jer. xliv. 26, throws some doubt 
upon the conjecture that the various readings 
of the LXX in Isai. xlv. 23, have been caused 
by the reflex action of quotation. 
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2.2.2 ROMANS. XV. 


[v. I—5. 


CHAPTER XV. 


I The strong must bear with the weak. 2 We 
may not please ourselves, 3 for Christ did 
not so, 7 but receive one the other, as Christ 
did us all, 8 both Fews 9 and Gentiles. 15 


neighbour for his good to edifica- | 
tion. 

3 For even Christ pleased not | 
himself; but, as it is written, “The “Ps. 
reproaches of them that reproached 


Paul excuseth his writing, 28 and promiseth 
to see them, 30 and requesteth their prayers. 
E then that are strong ought 

to bear the infirmities of 

the weak, and not to please our- 


selves. 
2 Let every one of us please his 


Cuap. XV.—1-13. CONCLUSION OF THE 
EXHORTATION TO MUTUAL LOVE AND 
FORBEARANCE 


1. We then that are strong| Read, “But 
we,” &c. There is the closest connection 
between. this and the last verse of c. xiv.: 
from the danger of the weak St. Paul natu- 
rally passes over (dé) to the duty of the strong 
towards them. It is thoroughly characteristic 
of St. Paul to associate himself with those on 
whom he is enforcing a duty, and also to ac- 
knowledge fully the advantage of that freedom 
and strength of faith which he is urging them 
to exercise with a loving forbearance. 

“The infirmities ” (dc Oevnpara) of the weak 
are the acts in which their weakness of faith 
is shown, such as needless scruples or erro- 
neous judgments: these the strong are well 
able, as they are in duty bound, to bear with 
loving patience (Gal. vi. 2; Apoc. ii. 2, 3). 


2. Let every one of us please his neighbour | 
The duty of bearing the infirmities of the 
weak requires that we should not do the very 
opposite, “please ourselves,” i.e. indulge our 
own will and pleasure, in displaying our 
superior intelligence and freedom, but rather 
“Jet each of us please his neighbour,” conci- 
liate him by forbearance and loving sympathy 
(@@ Cor. x. 33; Phil. ti. 4). 


Sor his good to edification.| “ With a view 
to what is good for edification.” The 
effort to please must be directed to that which 
is good for our neighbour, in relation to buila- 
ing him up in faith. 

Bis marks the “aim,” and mpos the standard 
of reference (iii. 25, 26). 


8. For even Christ pleased not himself ;) 
“For Christ also,” &c. The duty of sacri- 
ficing our own pleasure for the good of our 
brethren is enforced by the one great pattern 
of self-sacrificing love (2 Cor. viii. 9; Phil. 
ii. 6). 

but, as it is written, ds'c.| Instead of com- 
pleting his sentence in the narrative style, St. 
Paul cites the exact words of Scripture, making 


thee fell on me. 

4 For whatsoever things were 
written aforetime were written for 
our learning, that we through pa- 
tience and comfort of the scriptures 
might have hope. 

5 “Now the God of patience and 72° 


Christ Himself the speaker. For a similar 
mode of quotation, see 1 Cor. i. 31. 

The sufferer in the Psalm (Ixix. 9) ad 
dresses God: “the reproaches of them that 
reproached thee are fallen upon me:” it is for 
God’s sake and to please Him that he suffers. 

So in the Messianic interpretation (which 
St. Paul assumes to be known to his readers) 
the words are addressed to the Father by 
Christ, and prove that He pleased not Him- 
self, but endured reproach for the Father’s 
sake and to do His will. 

The passage thus strictly interpreted satis- 
fies the purpose for which St. Paul quotes it, 
even without bringing in the further conside- 
ration that all Christ’s sufferings were endured 
for the good of His brethren. 


4. The reason for bringing forward Christ’s 
example in the words of the Psalmist is that 
all scriptures of the Old Testament (not its 
predictions only) were intended to be thus 
used “ for our learning.” “ Learning” is here 
used in a rare and antiquated sense for 
“teaching” ( Wiclif), or “instruction” (A. V. 
2 Tim. iii. 16). 

that we through patience and comfort of the 
scriptures, G'c.] Read, “that through the 
patience and through the comfort of the 
Scriptures we,” &c. “The patience,” as 
well as “the comfort,” is that which the 
Scriptures give: for the Apostle is here stating 
the purpose for which “the God of patience 
and comfort” (v. 5) caused the Scriptures 
to be written. 


might have hope.| Ie. “our hope” (ray 
édrida), the Christian’s “hose of the glory of 
God” (v.2). The purpose of the Scriptures 
is to promote the present possession of this 
blessed hope through the patience and conso- 
lation which they impart to those who endure 
suffering for God’s sake. 

Compare v. 4 for the connection between 
“ patience” and “ hope.” 


5. Now the God of patience and consolation] 
“And may the God of patience and comfort.” 


6) -_, — 
| * ; ‘ ' Y 
cath acn i 


v. 6—9.] ROMANS. XV. 223 
consolation grant you to be like- 
sy after minded one toward another 'accord- 


| . ° 
ample of. ing to Christ Jesus : 


ther, as Christ also received us to 
the glory of God. - 
8 Now I say that Jesus Christ 





6 That ye may with one mind 
and one mouth glorify God, even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

7 Wherefore receive ye one ano- 


was a minister of the circumcision 
for the truth of God, to confirm the 
promises made unto the fathers : 


g And that the Gentiles might 





Compare 2 Cor. i. 3, “God of all comfort.” 
The Greek word (apdkhyous) is the same 
as in v. 4. 

to be likeminded one toward another,| “To 
be of the same mind one with another:” 
év dAdnots, NOt eis GAAnAovs, as in xii. 16. 

What the Apostle prays for is not identity 
of opinion, but harmony of feeling: “idem 
sentire, idem velle.” 


according to Christ Jesus.) Compare Phil. 
ii. 2, in connexion with the following verses, 
especially v. 5, “ Let the same mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus.’ Let each 
be so conformed to Christ, that all may be 
of one mind among yourselves: “ut unus 
quasi animus fiat ex pluribus.” (Cic. de 
Pumice. /C- 25:) 

6. That ye may with one mind and one 
mouth.| “That of one mind with one 
mouth ye may,” i.c.that being of one accord 
(6p06vpaddv) you may unite in one utterance 
of praise. 


God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.| ‘There is no theological objection to 
the proposed rendering, “The God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” which is fully jus- 
tified by Eph. i. 17, “Ihe God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ and by John xx. 17. “ He is 
His God, because of Him He was begotten 
God” (Hil. de Trin. iv. 35, p. 96, Ellicott). 
Grammatical considerations are equally inde~ 
cisive; but there is much weight in Bishop 
Ellicott’s remark on Gal. i. 4: “As the term 
matnp conveys necessarily a relative idea, 
which in theological language admits of va- 
rious applications (see Suicer, ‘hes.’ s. v 
marnp), while @eds conveys only one absolute 
idea, it would not seem improbable that the 
connexion of thought in the mind of the in- 
spired writer might lead him in some passages 
to add a defining genitive to marnp, which he 
did not intend necessarily to be referred to 
Ocds.” 

For this reason, and because Eph. i. 17 iS 
the only passage in which St. Paul directly 
and unquestionably calls God “ the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ it is better to retain the 
rendering of the Authorised Version, with the 
omission of “even.” 


7. Wherefore receive ye one another,| "This 
exhortation is an immediate inference from 


the preceding prayer for concord, and also a 
general conclusion of the whole argument 
beginning with xiv. 1. The appeal there 
made to one party, “ Him that is weak in faith 
receive ye,’ is here extended to both, “ receive 
ye one another,” in accordance with the argu- 
ments addressed to both parties in xiv. 3-13. 


as Christ also received us| For “us” read 
“you,” which agrees better with what goes 
before in vv. 5-7. : 


to the glory of God.| Not, “receive ye one 
another .... to the glory of God” (Chrysost. 
&c.): but, “as Christ received you to the 
glory of God,” i.e. received you both Jews 
and Gentiles into His Church that God 
might be thereby glorified. Compare Eph. 
1, 12-14; Phil. ii. 11. 

The interpretation proposed by Grotius 
— “received you into the glory of God,” 
i.e., into the inheritance of the future 
glory of the children of God—is not admis- 
sible; it would have required the Article to 
be expressed (eis riv dd£ay 7. @.), and it does 
not agree with the explanation, which St. 
Paul himself adds in wv. 8, 9, of what he 
meant by the words “ Christ received you to the 
glory of God.” 

8. Now Isay] “ForIsay.” 

The reading followed in A. V. (Aéyo 8é) 
would have its usual sense, ‘“ But what I 
mean is this” (Gal. iv. 1; 1 Cor. i. 12). But 
Aéyo ydp is better attested and introduces 
more fitly the explanatory proof of the state- 
ment “ Christ also received you to the glory of 
God.” 

That this statement, and the proof of it, 
are addressed more especially, though not 
exclusively, to the strong in faith, is evident 
both from the repetition of the phrase used 
in xiv. 1 (spooAapBaveobe), and also from 
the great prominence given in the following 
context to the reception of the Gentiles, to 
whom “the strong” for the most part be- 
longed. 

that Jesus Christ was a minister of the cir= 
cumcision.| “The whole passage should be 
thus rendered: “For I say, that Christ 
hath been made a minister of circum- 
cision for God’s truth, in order that he 
might confirm the promises made unto the 
fathers, and that the Gentiles might glorify 
God for mercy.” 
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glorify God for his mercy; as it is 


‘co ® written, “For this cause I will con- 

fess to thee among the Gentiles, and 
sing unto thy name. 

/Deut.3z. 10 And again he saith, 7 Rejoice, 

eS ye Gentiles, with his people. 

me at. And again, £ Praise the Lord, 





Circumcision was the condition attached 
to the promises. He therefore who was to 
be the seed of Abraham and the fountain of 
blessing to all nations, must be a “minister 
ofcircumeision.” He must fulfil the cove- 
nant of circumcision both in His person and 
in His work: He must be “born under the 
law, to redeem them that were under the law, 
that we” (Gentiles as well as Jews) “ might 
receive the adoption of sons” (Gal. iv. 4, 5). 
Compare for the construction, 2 Cor. ili. 6, 
Svakovovs kawvns StaOnkns, X1. 15, Gal. ii. 17. 

The words d.dkovoy mrepitopns have been 
incorrectly interpreted in various ways: 

Ca.) “A minister of the true circumcision 
of the heart: ii. 28, 29” (Origen). There 
is nothing in the context to indicate this 
special sense of circumcision. 

(2.) “A minister of circumcised persons,” 
z.e. of the Jews, “that they might be brought 
within the promises, that God might be 
found true to them” (Cyril). ‘‘For to de- 
vote His activity to the welfare of the Jewish 
nation was, according to promise, the duty of 
His Messianic office. Comp. Matt. xx. 28; 
xv. 24” (Meyer). This interpretation is not 
absolutely inconsistent with the absence of 
the Article (iii. 30), which we should, how- 
ever, have expected (Gal. ii. 8) but is clearly 
inadequate. “The promises made unto the 
fathers” were not that Christ should minister 
exclusively to the Jews, but that in the seed 
of Abraham all the nations of the earth 
should be blessed. 


Sor the truth of God,| This is immediately 
explained in the appended clause: “to con- 
jrm” (rather, “in order that he might 
confirm”) (the truth of) the promises made 
unto the fathers.” Compare 2 Cor. i. 20. 


9, And that the Gentiles might glorify God 
for his mercy;| ‘The A. V. here follows the 
only admissible construction: the objections 
urged against it by Alford and others arise 
from not observing the double antithesis, 
between tmép ddnOeias and tmép €déovs, and 
between BeBatwoa ras emayyeXias roy rarépev 
and ra dé On k.r.d. 

In the latter case the antithetical sense is 
more distinctly marked by bringing the con- 
trasted clauses under the same grammatical 
construction. 

Observe also that the main stress of the 


ROMANS. XV. 


[v. ro—13, 


all ye Gentiles ; and laud him, all ye 
people. 


12 And again, Esaias saith, *, There “1s: 


shall be a root of Jesse, and he that 
shall rise to reign over the Gentiles ; 
in him shall the Gentiles trust. 

13 Now the God of hope fill you 


passage lies on the latter half of the antithesis. 
St. Paul is appealing more especially to “the 
strong,” z.e. to the Gentiles, and in order to 
move them to greater forbearance and good- 
will towards their weaker Jewish brethren, 
he shows that Christ Himself became in all 
things a Jew to fulfil God’s promises to the 
Jews, and thereby to extend His mercy to 
the Gentiles. Even for Gentiles “ Salvation 
is of the Jews,” not secured by covenant, but 
granted of free mercy. 


For this cause I will confess to thee among 
the Gentiles,| See note on Ps, xviii..49. 
David having been delivered from all his 
enemies, and raised to dominion over the 
neighbouring nations gives “the first utter- 
ance of a hope, which in later times became 
clear and distinct, that the heathen should 
learn to fear and worship Jehovah” (Pe- 
rowne). In St. Paul’s Messianic interpreta- 
tion, Christ the antitype of David, foretelling 
the conquests of His kingdom, declares that 
in the midst of the Gentiles He will give 
thanks to God for their conversion. 

’EEopodoyetaOat, has here its usual sense in 
the LXX, that of giving thanks or praise. 

10. Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with his people.) 
Deut. xxxii. 43, where see note. 

St. Paul follows the LXX. Either of the 
alternative renderings would be equally suit- 
able to his purpose: “Praise his people, ye 
nations,” or, “ Rejoice, ye Gentiles, ye who 
are His people.” 

11. Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles; and 
laud him, all ye people] Ps. exvii, 1. Both 
clauses are addressed to Gentile nations: in 
the latter there is a various reading, “let all 
the nations praise him” (Tisch.). From the 
other verse of the same short Psalm St. Paul 
may have drawn his antithesis of “ mercy” and 
“truth” in vv. 8, 9. 

12. There shall be a root of Jesse, and he 
that shall rise to reign over the Gentiles; in 
him shall the Gentiles trust.| Read, “ There 
shall be the root of Jesse, and he that 
ariseth to rule over Gentiles; on him 
shall Gentiles hope.” See notes on Isa. 
xi. 10. St. Paul follows the LXX, as his 
argument requires nothing more than the 
general sense that the Messiah of the Jews 
should be the desire and hope of the Gentiles, 


13. Now the God of hope fill you] “And 














v. 14—16.] 


with all joy and peace in believing, 
that ye may abound in hope, through 
the power of the Holy Ghost. 

14 And I myself also am_per- 
suaded of you, my brethren, that ye 
also are full of goodness, filled with 
all knowledge, able also to admonish 
one another. 


ROMANS. XV. 


15 Nevertheless, brethren, I have 
written the more boldly unto you in 
some sort, as putting you in mind, 
because of the grace that is given to 
me of God, 

16 That I should be the minister 
of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, minis- 
tering the gospel of God, that the 





may the God of hope,” &c. From the last 
quoted word “ope,” St. Paul forms a title 
“the God of hope,” by which he may invoke 
(as in wv. 4, 5) an appropriate blessing 
on those to whom his previous exhortation 
has been addressed. “ A//] joy and peace” 
have their root in the “ Zope” of eternal life, 
their element or vital atmosphere “in believ- 
ing,” their fruit in the increasing abundance 
of their hope growing “in the power of the 
Holy Ghost.” 


14-33. OCCASION OF THE EPISTLE. 


In v. 14 the Apostle passes on (6¢) from 
exhortation to an explanation of his own 
motives and intentions. 


14. And I myself also| This is explained 
as meaning: “ I myself also,” independently of 
the general good opinion which others have 
of you, i. 8” (Meyer), But there is nothing 
in the context to suggest this meaning, and 
the reference to so remote a passage as i. 8 
is quite inadmissible. Chrysostom’s inter- 
pretation is far better: “Now even I my- 
self,” who so admonish and reprove you. 


that ye also are full of goodness,| Read, 
“that even of yourselves ye are full of 
goodness,” i.e. even without being exhorted. 
*"Ayabwotvn, a Biblical word, does not mean 
(as Meyer says) “excellence generally (that 
you also of yourselves are very excellent 
people),” but it means “ goodness” in the 
more special sense as a disposition to do good. 
(Compare Trench, N.T. Synon. 2nd Series, 
and Ellicott and Lightfoot on Gal. v. 22.) 


filled with all knowledge,| From 1 Cor. 
vill. 1, 7, 10, T1, we see that St. Paul refers 
to the knowledge of spiritual truth which 
was professed by the strong in faith. There 
St. Paul points to a contrast, “‘ Knowledge 
puffeth up, but charity edifieth”: here he 
ascribes to his readers a happy combination 
of goodness and knowledge. 

able also to admonish one another.) “ able 
even to admonish one another,’ without need 
of being admonished by me. 


15, Nevertheless, brethren, I have written 
the more boldly unto you in some sort.| “But 
Ihave written more boldly unto youin 
part.” Parts of the Epistle, such as vi. 12-21 


xl. 17, ff, xii. 3, xiii. 3 ff, 13, 14, and especially 
c. xiv. throughout, are written more boldly 
than a belief in their goodness and knowledge 
might seem to require. That the boldness 
lay not in the fact of writing at all to a Church 
which he had not visited, but in the mode of 
writing, is clear from dé pépous, which limits 
the bolder writing to parts of the Epistle. 
The order of the words forbids the connexion, 
“in some sort more boldly.” 


as putting you in mind,| “as putting you 
in remembrance again,” not as teaching 
you things of which you might be ignorant. 
The word émavapyipynoco is used with a 
delicate courtesy, as in Demosth. 74, Plat. 
Legg. ill. p. 688 A. Compare also 2 Pet. 
Io TB, 

because of the grace that is given to me of 
God.| Read rather “the grace given,” or 
“the grace that was given”: compare i. 5, 
xii. 3. The obligation of the Apostolic office 
is thus alleged as a reason for his boldness in 
putting them in remembrance of Christian 
duties. 

“He comes down from the teacher’s chair 
and converses as with brethren and friends 
and equals, a part which best becomes the 
teacher, to vary his discourse according to 
the profit of his hearers. See for example, 
how, after saying ‘I wrote more boldly, and 
‘in part, and ‘as putting you again in re- 
membrance,’ he is not satisfied even with this, 
but adds with still greater humility of speech, 
“because of the grace given unto me of God;’ 
as he also said in the beginning, ‘I am a 
debtor :’ as if he had said, ‘I did not snatch 
the honour for myself, nor rush upon it first, 
but God laid this upon me, and that by way 
of grace, not as setting apart a worthy person 
to this office. Be not therefore offended, 
for it is not I that rise up against you, but 
God that has laid this upon me.’” (Chry- 
sostom.) 


16. That I should be the minister of Jesus 
Christ] “In order that I should be a 
minister of Christ Jesus.” ‘The special 
purpose for which the grace was given by 
God. Aetroupyds, “ minister” and its deri- 
vatives are used in the LXX and N. T., both 
of ministering in general, and of ministering 
in things sacred. For the general sense, see 

ip 
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Wn sacri: | offering up of the Gentiles might be may glory through Jesus Christ in 


“ie acceptable, being sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost. 
17 I have therefore whereof I 





Josh. i. 1, 2 Sam. xiii. 18 (Amnon’s servant), 
1 Kings x. 5, 2 Chron. ix. 4 (Solomon’s min- 
isters), 2 Kings iv. 43, vi. 15 (Elisha’s servitor), 
Psmciinat, chy. 4, Phil) ii.) 25, 30) c-, and 
note on c. xili. 6. The special sense is very 
frequent in the LXX, and applies equally to 
the ministrations of Priests and Levites (Ex. 
XXXvill. 21; Num. i. 50, iii. 6, viii. 22; Neh. x. 
39, &c.). i 

In the N. T. besides this proper application 
to the ministry of the Tabernacle (Luke i. 
23; Heb. ix. 21, x. r1) we find also a meta- 
phorical application to Christ (Heb. viii. 2, 6), 
to Christian ministers (Acts xiii. 2), and to 
all Christians (Phil. ii. 17, Lightfoot). In 
the present passage it is clear from what 
follows that St. Paul applies the term to 
himself as a minister of the Gospel appointed 
by Christ the Head of the Church. 


to the Gentiles,| “in reference to the 
Gentiles.’ The Apostle represents himself 
as the ministering Priest, the preaching of 
the Gospel as his priestly function, and the 
believing Gentiles as his offering. In this 
connexion therefore eis ra €6yn cannot mean 
a “minister to the Gentiles,” nor “a minister 
sent unto the Gentiles,” but “a minister in 
reference to the Gentiles,’ whom he 
offers to God. 

ministering the gospel of God,] Compare 
4 Macc. vii. 8, rovs iepovpyodyras Toy vopov 
idio aipart. “The preaching of the Gospel 
he calls a sacrificial work (iepovpyiay), and 
genuine faith an acceptable offering” (Theo- 
doret). ‘This is my priesthood, to preach 
and to proclaim” (Chrysostom). 


that the offering up of the Gentiles might be 
acceptable,| Read “ that the offering of the 
Gentiles,” &c., ze. “that the Gentiles might 
be an acceptable offering” (Tyndale). 

The Apostle’s thought and expression are 
both taken from Isai. Ixvi. 19, 20: “And they 
shall declare my glory among the Gentiles. 
And they shall bring all your brethren for an 
offering unto the Lord out of all nations.” 

“ And none would blame a priest for being 
zealous to offer his sacrifice without spot. 
But this he said, both to wing their thoughts 
and show them that they were a sacrifice, 
and at the same time as an excuse for him- 
self, that this duty had been laid upon him. 
For my sacrificing sword, he says, is the 
Gospel, the word preached: and the cause 
Is not that I may be glorified, but ‘ that the 
offering of the Gentiles may be acceptable, 
For God has brought it to this, not so much 


those things which pertain to God. 
18 For { will not dare to speak of 
any of those things which Christ 


honouring me as caring for you. And how 
can it be made acceptable? “ In the Holy 
Ghost:” for not faith only is needed, but 
also a spiritual mode of life, that we may 
hold fast the Spirit that was once given. For 
not wood and fire, nor altar and knife, but the 
Spirit is everything with us ” (Chrysostom). 

17. I have therefore whereof I may glory 
through Jesus Christ} “I have my glory- 
ing therefore in Christ Jesus”: it follows 
from the nature of my ministry (ver. 16) that 
I have a right to glory; but my glorying is 
not in myself, but “in Christ Jesus,” be- 
cause as His minister I do all things in and 
through Him (1 Cor. xv. 31). 


in those things which pertain to God.) “in 
things pertaining to God”: see Heb. ii. 
17; Vv. I, where the context refers to the 
duties of the Priest’s office before God. St. 
Paul thus limits his glorying to the ministra-- 
tions of the Gospel regarded as an offeriug 
made before the Lord. 


18. For I will not dare to speak of any of 
those things which Christ hath not wrought by 
me.| ‘This is Tyndale’s version and very ac- 
curate, but the meaning may be made clearer 
by a paraphrase: ‘‘For I will not dare to 
speak of anything except what has been 
wrought by Christ through me.” The Apostle 
thus explains and confirms the limit assigned 
to his glorying in v. 17 as a “glorying in 
Christ Jesus.” “I will glory,” he means, only 
of what has been accomplished not by me but 
by Christ through me. 

According to M. Godet, “the only possible 
sense of the words I will not dare to speak, is 
this: It would be a rashness on my part to 
name a single sign of Apostleship by which 
God has not deigned to ratify my ministry 
among the Gentiles.” That is to say, every 
possible sign of Apostolic power has been 
granted to my ministry. But surely the 
words “ I will not dare to speak,” are very ill- 
fitted to express what M. Godet calls “the 
paroxysm of that glorying of which he spake 
inv. 17.” 

to make the Gentiles obedient,| Compare 
i.5. The “obedience of Gentiles” to fait* 
in Christ is what has been described above in 
figurative language as “the offering of the 
Gentiles.” The Apostle thus explains the 
second limitation of his glorying to “things 
pertaining to God” (wv. 17), ze to his 
priestlike ministration of the Gospel. 


by word and deed,| ‘The means by which 


Vv. I9g—z20. } 


hath not wrought by me, to make the 
Gentiles obedient, by word and deed, 

1g Through mighty signs and 
wonders, by the power of the Spirit 
of God; so that from Jerusalem, 
and round about unto Illyricum, I 





Christ wrought through His minister are here 
briefly stated under the very usual antithesis 
of “avord and deed.” 

By “qord” St. Paul means the Gospel 
which he preached, by “deed” or “ work” 
(€pye) all that he had been enabled to do and 
to suffer in his ministry. 


19. Through mighty signs and wonders, by 
the power of the Spirit of God;| Read, “In 
power of signs and wonders, in power 
of the Spirit of God.” 

“Signs and wonders” were not all that 
Christ wrought by “ deed” through St. Paul, 
and the “power of the Spirit of God” was ex- 
erted through him not only “ dy word,” but in 
many other ways. ‘Thus the purpose of the 
two parallel clauses is not so much to explain 
more fully what is meant by “ word and deed,” 
as to glorify the Divine power with which 
Christ wrought through the ministry of His 
Apostle, 

The “power of signs and wonders” is not 
the ‘‘power of working miracles,” but the 
power which miracles have as “signs” to 
convince, and as “ wonders” to overawe, by 
the proof of a superhuman agency. St. Paul 
appeals to his miracles as “ signs of an Apostle” 
in 2 Cor. xil. 12: compare Acts xiv. 3, Xv. 12, 
and xix. 11. 

By the “power of the Spirit of God” is 
meant “that extraordinary influence of the 
Spirit, which in a moment turned men from 
darkness to light.” ( Jowett.) 

so that from Jerusalem, and round about 
unto IIlyricum,| ‘Tyndale’s translation is 
more correct: so that from Jerusalem and 
the coasts round about unto Illyricum. 
The result of Christ’s working through His 
Apostle is here stated as if the preceding 
sentence had been affirmative in form, as well 
as in sense. 

How does this statement, that Jerusalem 
was the starting-point of St. Paul’s ministry, 
agree with his own representation in Gal.i.17? 
(Lucht, ‘On the last two chapters of 
Romans.’) St. Paul is here describing xot 
the duration but the local extension of his 
ministry: it reached, he says, “from Jeru- 
salem” as far as “ unto Ilyricum.” 

Damascus, the scene of his earliest preach- 
ing (Acts ix. 20), lies between these extreme 
limits, and so near to Jerusalem as to be fairly 
included in the parts “‘ round about” it. 

The more distant Arabia was not the scene 
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have fully preached the gospel of 
Christ. 

20 Yea, so have I strived to 
preach the gospel, not where Christ 
was named, lest I should build upon 
another man’s foundation : 





of the Apostle’s ministry, but only of his re- 
tirement (Gal. i. 17: see Lightfoot). 

It was natural, we may add, for St. Paul to 
fix the starting-point of his ministry at the 
Holy City, from which the Gospel first went 
forth into the world, and where he had him- 
self first joined the fellowship of the Apostles, 
and in friendly intercourse with Peter and 
James and Barnabas “ spake boldly in the name 
of the Lord” (Acts ix. 28: see also Lightf. 
Gal. p. 88). 

Chrysostom’s interpretation, that St. Paul 
had travelled from Jerusalem in a circle 
round to Illyricum, including Persia, Ar- 
menia, &c., has no support in this passage or 
elsewhere. 

The great road from the East to Rome, 
passing through Macedonia into Illyricum, 
reached the Adriatic coast at Dyrrachium. 
This Southern or Greek Illyricum was incor- 
porated by the Romans with Macedonia, and 
therefore may well have been visited by St. 
Paul during the journey mentioned in Acts 
xx. 1, 2. In Illyricum, whatever extent we 
here assign to the region so named, St. Paul 
reached the Western limit of his missionary 
journeys, and was comparatively near to Rome. 
(See Conyb. and Howson, ii. 126.) 


Ihave fully preached the gospel of Christ.] 
Compare Col. i. 25. ‘The expression must be 
understood, as we see from the next verse, 
with reference to the special office of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles and his usual practice, 
namely, to preach the Gospel in the chief 
cities of each country that he visited, and to 
lay foundations on which others might build 
(1 Cor. iii. 10). This St. Paul could truly 
say that he had done from Jerusalem unto 
Illyricum. 


20. Yea, so have I strived to preach the 
gospel.| “Making it however my ambi- 
tion to preach the Gospel on this wise.” 

The better reading makes this a participial 
clause, dependent on the preceding sentence, 
and containing an important limitation of its 
meaning. 

For the meaning of diAoruweto bau see 2 Cor, 
vy. 9, and 1 Thess. iv. 11. 

The mode of preaching (ovras cvayy.) is 
explained negatively in this verse, and posi- 
tively in the next. 

not where Christ was named.| Ie. not 
where men had already been taught to believe 

PZ 
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228 
"Is.52.15. 93 But as it is written, * To whom 
he was not spoken of, they shall see: 
and they that have not heard shall 
understand. 
22 For which cause alsolI have been 
Or, "much hindered from coming to you. 
it . . 
ied or, 23 But now having no more place in 
geen” these parts, and having a great desire 


these many years to come unto you ; 


in Christ, and call upon His name in public 
confession and adoration: compare Eph. i. 21, 
2 Tim. ii. 19, Is. xxvi. 13, Amos Vi. Io. 


lest I should build, tc.) In 2 Cor. x. 
12-16 the same principle is asserted with the 
strong emotion roused by the ungenerous 
conduct of his adversaries. 

Baur’s objection to the genuineness of this 
passage (‘ Paulus,’ i.p. 357) is based on a mis- 
representation of its meaning. For it is evident 
that St. Paul refers to the oral preaching of 
the Gospel, as requiring his personal presence 
hitherto in the East. His letters to the 
Colossians and Laodiceans (Col. iv. 16), are 
sufficient proof that in writing to the Church 
at Rome, he was not transgressing his rule to 
avoid building on another man’s foundation. 


21. But as it is written,| Isaiah lii. 15, 
quoted exactly from the LXX. According 
to the Hebrew, nations and kings shall be 
astonished at the exaltation of the suffering 
Servant of God, as a thing unheard and 
unknown. In the LXX the change in the 
form of the sentence does not materially 
affect the sense in which St. Paul uses the 
passage, namely to show that his practice of 
preaching where Christ’s name was unknown 
agreed with the general character of the 
Gospel message as foretold by Isaiah. Ac= 
cording to Fritzsche, St. Paul believed that 
Isaiah pointed especially to him and his 
ministry, predicting that Paul the Apostle of 
the Gentiles should carry the announcement 
of the Messiah to those Gentiles who had 
not yet heard of Him from other Apostles. 
But this is a mere travesty of St. Paul’s 
meaning, invented by one who himself rejects 
the Messianic interpretation of Isaiah lii., lili. 
altogether. See notes on Isaiah. 


22. I have been much hindered] “I was 
the most times hindered.’ ‘There were 
other hindrances, but the most frequent arose 
from the duty of preaching the Gospel in 
places where Christ’s name was not known. 


23. But now having no more place in these 
parts,| “But now no longer having 
place,” ze, ‘since no longer (unxérc) I have 
room.’ In these regions, from Jerusalem 
to Illyricum, the Gospel message has been 
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[v. 21—26. 


24. Whensoever I take my journey 
into Spain, I will come to you: for 
I trust to see you in my journey, 
and to be brought on my way thither- 
ward by you, if first I be somewhat 
filled 'with your company. 

25 But now I go unto Jerusalem 
to minister unto the saints. 

26 For it hath pleased them of 


42. 


fully preached (vw. 19), and Churches have 
been founded, so that there is no longer room 
for doing that which is the peculiar work of 
an Apostle, especially of the one “ Apostle of 
the Gentiles.” 

a great desire] “a longing” (éruro- 
Giav): compare i, 11; 1 Thess. ili. 6; 2 Cor. 
vii. 7, 113; Philipp. i. 8; with Bp. Lightfoot’s 
note. 

24, Whensoever Itake my journey into Spaia, 
I will come to you: for I trust to see you in 
my journey,| Read, “Whensoever I take my 
journey into Spain:—for I hope to see you 
as I pass through.” The words “J will] 
come to you’? were added to complete the 
broken sentence, the conclusion of which is 
found only in an altered form in wv. 28. 

Meyer omits ydp also: ‘ Whensoever I 
take my journey into Spain, I hope to see you 
as I pass through.” ‘This makes all smooth 
and regular, but is against the evidence, and 
the broken sentence is quite in St. Paul’s 
style. 

On the intended journey to Spain see In- 
troduction, § 6. 

The visit to Rome was intended to be only 
in passing through, because the Christian 
Faith was already established there (Bengel). 


and to be brought on my way thitherward} 
“and to be sent forward thither.” St. 
Paul hoped to receive from Rome the same 
kindness and respect as from other Churches, 
which sent companions to escort him on his 
further journeys: Acts xv. 3; 1 Cor. xvi. 6; 
2 Cor, 1. 16, 


if first I be somewhat filled with your com= 
pany.) “If I may first be in part satis- 
fied with your company,” or “after that 
I have somewhat enjoyed you” (Tyndale), 
“enjoyed your acquaintance” (Cranmer). 
Compare 1. 12 for an explanation of the 
nature of the satisfaction which St. Paul 
hoped for. 

St. Paul says courteously “in part satis- 
fied,” meaning “not as much as I might 
wish, but as much as circumstances shall 
permit” (Grotius). 


25. But now I go unto Jerusalem to minis- 
ter unto the saints.| ‘But now I am setting 





1 Gr. otth 


you, ver. 





v. 27—30. | 


Macedonia and Achaia to make a 
certain contribution for the poor 
saints which are at Jerusalem. 

27 It hath pleased them verily; 
and their debtors they are. For if 
the Gentiles have been made par- 
takers of their spiritual things, their 
duty is also to minister unto them in 
carnal things. 
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28 When therefore I have per- 
formed this, and have sealed to them 
this fruit, [ will come by you into 
Spain. 

29 And I am sure that, when I 
come unto you, I shall come in the 
fulness of the blessing of the gospel of 
Christ. 

30 Now I beseech you, brethren, 





out unto Jerusalem, ministering to the 
saints.” In contrast to the hope of a future 
visit to Rome the Apostle’s present and im- 
mediate duty is taking him away in the op- 
posite direction. See Acts xx. 3, and note 
oni. 9. 


“ministering.” The Present Participle 
implies that the journey in charge of the 
collected alms of the Churches was itself a 
part of the ministration to the poor saints at 
Jerusalem: see 1 Cor. xvi. 4, 15; 2 Cor. 1X23 
and Introduction, § 2. 


26. For it hath pleased them of Macedonia 
and Achaia.|“For Macedonia and Achaia 
have been pleased.” Cp. Luke xii. 32; 
1 Thess. ii. 8. The word (qidvcncav) ex- 
presses the benevolent pleasure of a cheerful 
giver. 


to make a certain contribution for the poor 
saints.| Read, “to make some contribution 
for the poor among the saints.” See note 
on xii. 13. “The contributor enters into fel- 
lowship with the person aided, inasmuch as 
he ‘shares his necessities’: xowevia is hence 
the characteristic expression for almsgiving, 
without however having changed its proper 
sense communion into the active one of com- 
munication”’ (Meyer). 

The indefinite word “some” corresponds 
to the fact that the contribution might be 
more or less according to the ability and good 
will of the givers (1 Cor. xvi. 2; 2 Cor. ix. 7): 


27. It hath pleased them verily ; and their 
debtors they are] “They have been 
pleased, I say, and are their debtors.” 
The ydp not only resumes the previous 
statement, but confirms it by a further ex- 
planation. 


For if the Gentiles have been made partakers 
of their spiritual things.] “ For if the Gentiles 
shared in their spiritual things.” The 
Gospel, with all its spiritual blessings, which 
are the gifts of the Holy Ghost, was at first 
the possession of the Mother Church in 
Jerusalem, and from thence was communi-. 
cated to the Gentiles. In return for these 
greater gifts the Gentiles owe a debt (ddei- 
Xovaw) to the saints at Jerusalem “ to minister 
unto them in carnal things,” i.e. in things 


which belong to man’s bodily life, such as 
food and raiment. For this sense of “ carnal” 
things as contrasted with spiritual, see 
1 Cor. ix. 11. Observe that St. Paul applies 
to this “ministry of the body” the same 
honourable title Xecrovpyia which he has used 
above of preaching the Gospel (v. 16). 
Observe also’ in proof of the Pauline 
authorship of this chapter (most unreasonably 
questioned by Baur) the delicate and un- 
obtrusive coincidence with Gal. ii. 10. 


28. and have sealed to them this fruit. 
Compare Phil. iv. 17; the contribution 
(kowwvia, v. 26) is as fruit brought forth 
by the Gentile Churches. By going himself 
with those who conveyed it, St. Paul would 
assure and certify to the saints at Jerusalem 
the faithful delivery of the gift by the seal, as 
it were, of Apostolic authority, more espe- 
cially because the pillars of the Church at 
Jerusalem had expressly laid on him the duty 
of remembering the poor (Gal. ii. 10). 


I will come by you into Spain.) Read, “I 
will come back,” &c., Plato ‘Symp.’ 193, ¢. 


29. And I am sure that, when I come unto 
you, 1 shall come in the fulness of the blessing, 
doc.] “And I know that in coming to 
you, I shall come,” &c. There is an emer 
phasis on the pronoun. Thus the repetition 
of the word “come” is no empty tautology: 
the reason of the Apostles’ confidence lies 
in the character of those to whom he is 
coming: he knows that in them there will 
be nothing to diminish the fulness of the 
blessing which he brings. Compare Ppizaertex. 
So in 1 Cor. ii. 1, “ And I, brethren, when 
I came to you, came not with excellency of 
speech or of wisdom,” the reason of the sim- 
plicity of the Apostle’s preaching lay in the 
self-sufficiency of those to whom he came, 
and in their conceit of superior wisdom. 

the blessing of the gospel of Cnrist.] Read, 
“the blessing of Christ.” 

Godet rightly asks, “Would a forger 
writing under the name of the Apostle in the 
and century, have drawn a picture of the 
future so opposite to the way in which things 
really came to pass?” 


30. Now I beseech you, brethren, for the 
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Or, ave 
disobe- 
dient. 


for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and 
for the love of the Spirit, that ye 
strive together with me in your 
prayers to God for me ; 

31 That I may be delivered from 
them that 'do not believe in Judza; 
and that my service which J have for 


Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the love of 
the Spirit, that ye strive together with me in 
your prayers to God for me.| Read, “And I 
beseech you, brethren, by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by the love of the Spirit, to 
strive together with me in your prayers for 
me to God” (Five Clergymen). ‘This urgent 
request for his brethren’s prayers springs 
from the same confidence in their faith, which 
has been already shown in v. 29. Thus d¢ 
is simply continuative, “And,” not adversative, 
SUB Ute 


“by our Lord Jesus Christ.” Compare 
xii. 1, “dy the mercies of God.” Christ is the 
motive by which the Apostle beseeches his 
brethren, 2 Cor. x. 1. 

“ the love of the Spirit” is the love which is 
“the fruit of the Spirit,’ Gal. v. 22; as to 
the mode in which the Spirit produces this 
love towards God and man, see note on 
Wis: 

to strive.] “Fervent prayer is a striving 
of the inner man against the hostile or 
dangerous powers which it is sought to avert 
or overcome, and for the aims which it is 
sought to attain” (Meyer). 


31. that do not believe.| “that are dis- 
obedient” (Margin, after Geneva). See 
note on xi. 30. 

Already on the eve of his departure from 
Corinth St. Paul feels the same anxious fore- 
bodings of what should befall him at Jeru- 
salem, which he expressed so strongly during 
his journey thither, Acts xx. 22, 23; xxi. 13. 
Thus the Lord was fulfilling the promise 
made through Ananias to Saul at the time of 
his conversion, “I will shew him how great 
things he must suffer for my name’s sake” 
(Acts ix. 16). 

and that my service which I have for Jeru- 
salem may be accepted of the saints.) “and 
that my ministration which is for Jeru- 
salem may prove acceptable to the 
saints” (Five Clergymen). See 2 Cor. viii. 
4; ix. 1. In this anxiety concerning his re- 
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[v. 31—33. 


Jerusalem may be accepted of the 
saints ; 

32 That I may come unto you 
with joy by the will of God, and 
may with you be refreshed. 

33 Now the God of peace de with 
you all. Amen. 


ception by the Jewish Church we see another 
undesigned yet strong proof that the epistle 
was written by the Apostle whose mission to 
the Gentiles was so invidiously regarded at 
Jerusalem. Compare Acts xxi. 21. 

The various reading (dwpodopia) “ bring- 
ing a gift” instead of “ministration” 
(Staxovia), though found in the Vatican and 
a few other MSS, is probably an explanatory 
gloss. 


82. That I may come unto you with joy by 
the will of God, and may with you be re= 
freshed.| Or, “That having come unto you 
in joy by the will of God, I may with you - 
find rest.” (The reading ¢Adwy adopted by 
Tisch. 8 with 8 * AC does not affect the 
sense.) 

“in joy” 
itd 

by the will of God.| The necessity of this 
submission of the Apostle’s will to the will 
of God was shown in the result: he came 
to Rome, but not “in joy,” nor to “find 
rest.’ Compare i. Io, 12. 

The Vatican MS. reads “ by the will of the 
Lord Jesus,” and other MSS have “Christ 
Jesus” or “ Jesus Christ.” “It has been 
observed that St. Paul’s constant expression 
is, by the will of God (1 Cor. i. 1; 2 Cor. i. 1; 
Vill. § 5; Eph. a. rs: (Colsir aimee 
Rom. i. 10; Gal. i. 4). He has never written 
“according to the will of Christ,’ or any 
similar phrase (Tisch. 8). In Eph. v. 17, 
“ the will of the Lord” is Christ’s moral will: 
the will which directs the dispensations of 
Divine Providence is called “the will of 
God.” 


33. Now the God of peace be with you all. 
“And the God of peace,” &c. ‘This conclud- 
ing prayer arises so naturally out of the pre- 
ceding thoughts, that it is quite unnecessary 
to assume that the Apostle’s mind returns to 
the dissensions among the Christians at Rome 
(xiv.). Compare 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Phil. iv. 9; 
1 Thess. v. 23. 


Compare 1 Cor. iv. 21; 2 Cor. 


v. 1—4.] 


CHAPTER XVI. 


3 Paul willeth the brethren to greet many, 
17 and adviseth them to take heed of those 
which cause dissension and offences, 21 and 
after sundry salutations endeth with praise 
and thanks to God. 


COMMEND unto you Phebe 


our sister, which is a servant of 
the church which is at Cenchrea: 


CuHap. XVI.—PERSONAL MESSAGES, BENE- 
DICTIONS, AND DoxoLoGy. 


I, 2, COMMENDATION OF PHGBE. 


1. Icommend.| “Now I commend” : comp. 
2 Cor. iii. 1; v. 12; &c.; Xen. Mem. I. vi. 145 
Anab, IIf. i. 8. That Phoebe was the bearer 
of the Epistle, is very probable; it is clear 
from v. 2, that the occasion of her journey 
was some business in which she might re- 
quire the help which this introduction was 
intended to secure for her. 


our sister.| I.e. my sister in Christ and 
yours also: compare v. 23 adeApos. 


which isa servant of the church which is 
at Cenchrea.] Second and more special 
ground of commendation. The Feminine 
Sudxovos (Demosth. 762, 4) occurs only here 
inthe N.T. The proposed rendering “deacon- 
ess” (Five Clergymen), is open to the ob- 
jection that it introduces into the N. T. the 
technical name (Svaxévica) which is of later 
origin. The office was, no doubt, the same, 
namely, that of ministering to the sick, the 
poor, and the stranger. Even after the 
introduction of the technical name, the more 
general form (S:dxovos) remained in use, as 
in Ignatius ‘ad Antiochenos,’ p. 96 ; Theo- 
doret also, in the sth century, calls a dea- 
coness didxovos. See Suicer’s ‘ Thesaurus.” 

Cenchrea, or more correctly “Cenchres,” 
was the eastern part of Corinth on the 
Saronic Gulf; distant about nine miles from 
the city. It was important as a fortress 
commanding one of the passes over the 
Isthmus, and as having an excellent harbour, 
which made it the emporium of trade with 
the East. The Church there was probably 
founded and organised by St. Paul himself. 

2. as becometh saints.) “in a manner 
worthy of saints,” ie. with such kind- 
ness and hospitality as “ saints,” or Christian 
believers, ought to show to a sister in the 
Lord. 

and that ye assist her] Lit. “stand by 
her,” as in 2 Tim. iv. 17. Both words 
(mapioracda and mpaypa) often refer to legal 
proceedings, and occur together in this sense 
Demosth. 1120, 26. It is probable therefore 
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2 That ye receive her. in the 
Lord, as becometh saints, and that 
e assist her in whatsoever business 
she hath need of you: for she hath 
been a succourer of many, and of 
myself also. 

3 Greet Priscilla and Aquila my 
helpers in Christ Jesus : 

4 Who have for my life laid down 





that Pheebe was going to Rome on legal 
“ business? On the conjecture that Phoebe’s 
destination was Ephesus, not Rome, see In- 
troduction, § 8. 


for she hath been a succourer of many.] 
“for she herself also.” ‘The legal repre- 
sentative of a foreigner or provincial was . 
called in Latin “patronus,’ in Greek 
mpoordrns. In allusion to the latter name and 
‘to the word rapaorire, St. Paul calls Phoebe 
a mpoordrs, i.e. a “ protectress” or “helper ”. 
of many and of himself among them. Wiclif 
preserves the play on words, “and that ye 
help her in whatever cause she shall need of 
you, for she helped many.” 


anda of myself also] It is not improbable 
that Phoebe may have rendered service to St. 
Paul at Cenchree on the occasion mentioned 
in Acts xviii. 18. His vow seems to pvint 
to a deliverance from danger or sickness. 


3-16, APOSTOLIC GREETINGS. 


On this whole section in its relation to the 
rest of the Epistle, see Introduction, § 8. 


3. Greet Priscilla.| “Prisca.” See note 
on Acts xviii, 2. On the objection that 
Aquila and Priscilla were not likely to have 
been at Rome at the time when St. Paul wrote 
to that Church, see Introduction, § 8. 


my helpers in Christ Jesus.| “ My fellow- 
workers,” &c. “ Labour for the Gospel lives 
and moves in Christ as its very element” 
(Meyer). For the fact see Acts XVili. 265 
i Cor, xvi. 19. They were also fellow- 
workers in the trade of tent-making (Acts 
Xviii. 2). 

4, Who have for my life laid down their 
own necks.| Omit “ have.” The fact thus 
stated as a special reason for greeting them 
(otrwes, “quippe qui”) is otherwise un- 
known, and the exact meaning of the state- 
ment is therefore somewhat obscure to us, 
though it must have been clear to the readers. 
In the assault of the Jews at Corinth (Acts 
xviii. 6-18), and again in the tumult at 
Ephesus (Acts xix.), Aquila and Priscilla 
were with St. Paul, but are not specially 
mentioned as incurring any danger for his 
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their own necks: unto whom not 
only I give thanks, but also all the 
churches of the Gentiles. 

5 Likewise greet the church that 
is in their house. Salute my well- 
beloved Epznetus, who is the first- 
fruits of Achaia unto Christ. 

6 Greet Mary, who_ bestowed 
much labour on us. 


sake. Such occasions were frequent in the 
adventurous life of the Apostle. 


laid down their own necks.) Read, “neok.” 
The Singular implies that the expression is 
figurative, as does the converse use of the 
Plural pyrépas in Mark x. 30, if the reading 
be retained. The most likely meaning there- 
fore is that Aquila and Priscilla risked their 
lives, not that they literally put down their 
necks under the executioner’s sword, nor 
that they pledged (ié@yxayv) their lives to the 
magistrate for the safe custody of Paul. 


unto whom not only I give thanks, but also 
all the churches of the Gentiles.| St. Paul 
speaks with emotion as of an event compara- 
tively recent: yet sufficient time had elapsed 
for the matter to have become generally 
known among the Gentiles. ‘These two cir- 
cumstances correspond well with the sup- 
position that the event had occurred at 
Ephesus in the tumult, and that St. Paul had 
recently heard of the arrival of his friends at 
Rome. It would be natural that he should 
thus commend them to his readers on the 
first opportunity, and should mention the 
thanksgiving of the Gentile Churches, which 
he had since been visiting. 


5. Likewise greet the church that is in their 
house.| See Acts xii, 12; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; 
Col. iv. 15 ; Philem. 2. “The Church in the 
house” was not merely the Christian house- 
hold itself, but a body of believers meeting 
for worship in the house of some leading 
member of the community. 

It appears from the ‘“ Martyrdom of 
Justin,” § 3, that as late at least as the 
middle of the 2nd century there was no 
fixed place of general assembly for the 
whole Church at Rome, but several small 
assemblies like this Church in the house of 
Aquila and Priscilla. See Bp. Lightfoot, Col. 
iv. 15; and Bingham, ‘ Antiquities,’ VIII. i. 13. 

Salute my well-beloved Epenetus.| The 
word rendered “ salute” or “greet” is the 
same throughout the chapter. Of “Epa- 
netus my well-beloved,” nothing is known 
except from this passage. 


who is the jirst-fruits of Achaia.| For 
Achaia,” introduced from 1 Cor. xvi. 15, 
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[v. 5—10. 


7 Salute Andronicus and Junia, 
my kinsmen, and my fellowprisoners, 
who are of note among the apostles, 
who also were in Christ before me. 

8 Greet Amplias my beloved in. 
the Lord. 

g Salute Urbane, our helper in 
Christ, and Stachys my beloved. 

10 Salute Apelles approved in 


read “ Asia,” and for its geographical mean- 
ing see note on Acts ii.9. Epznetus, St. Paul 
means, was one of the first converts in Asia, 
“ the first-fruits” of the “offering of the 
Gentiles” xv. 16. 

In the spurious list of “the Seventy 
Apostles” ascribed to Hippolytus, Epenetus 
figures as Bishop of Carthage. 


6. Mary.|] Variations of the text make it 
uncertain whether Mariam or Maria was of 
Jewish or Roman origin, and whether fae 
labours which gained her a special greeting 
were spent on the Apostle (jas) or on his 
readers (tpas). 

7. my kinsmen.]| Since other Jews are 
mentioned in the context, e.g. Aquila and 
Priscilla (v. 3), it is thought that the persons 
distinguished by St. Paul as his “ kinsmen” 
here, and in vv. 11, 21, were members of his 
family, not merely fellow-countrymen (as in 
ix. 3). On the other hand it may be said 
that in writing to a Gentile Church the 
Apostle might naturally speak of Jewish 
Christians as his fellow-countrymen or “ kins= 
men according to the flesh” (ix. 3): and the 
great number of persons to whom the term 
(cvyyevns) is applied in this chapter makes it 
improbable that they were all of the Apostle’s 
family. 

Jellow - prisoners.| “fellow - captives.” 
Andronicus and Junia (or Junias, if the 
name be a man’s) are mentioned with espe- 
cial honour; as soldiers of Christ they had 
shared at some time in St. Paul’s captivity 
(see 2 Cor. vi. 5; xi. 23; and Col. iv. 10): 
though not themselves here styled “Apostles,” 
as Chrysostom and others have thought (see 
note at end) they were well known to the 
Apostles, and had been among the earliest 
disciples (cf. Acts xxi. 16), having become 
Christians before St. Paul himself. 


8, 9. Amplias.| A contraction of Ampli- 
atus, which fuller form is common in the 
sepulchral inscriptions of persons connected 
with Cesar’s household (see Introd. § 8). 

The next name “ Urbanus,” (or “ Urban,” 
not “ Urbane”) is found, as here, in juxta- 
position with Ampliatus in a list of imperial 
freedmen, on an inscription A.D. 115. 


1Or, 
friends. 


 #Or, 
| friends. 





v. 1I—14.] 


Christ. Salute them which are of 
Aristobulus’ "household. 

11 Salute Herodion my kinsman. 
Greet them that be of the "household 
of Narcissus, which are in the Lord. 

12 Salute Tryphena and Try- 
phosa, who labour in the Lord. 
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Salute the beloved Persis, which 
laboured much in the Lord. 

13 Salute Rufus chosen in the 
Lord, and his mother and mine. 

14 Salute Asyncritus, Phlegon, 
Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes, and the 
brethren which are with them. 


aT ER? 


our helper in Christ.| Rather, “ Our fellow- 
labourer in Christ;” not a personal com- 
panion of St. Paul, like those whom he calls 
“< my fellow-labourers” (vv. 3, 21), but one 
active in the same cause of Christ, with St. 
Paul and his readers. 

“ Stachys” has no distinction but that of 
being, like Ampliatus, dear to the Apostle in 
Christian love. 

The names Stachys, Apelles, Aristobulus, 
Narcissus, Tryphena, and Tryphosa, Rufus, 
Hermes, Hermas, Patrobus, Philologus, Julia, 
and Nereus occur more or less frequently 
in inscriptions of Cesar’s household. (See 
Introd. § 8, and Bp. Lightfoot’s ‘ Philippians,’ 
p- 172.) 


10. Apelles approved in Christ.] Ie. the 
tried Christian: as Origen suggests, Apelles 
had probably endured much tribulation, and 
so had been tried and approved: cf. v. 3, 4. 
‘The name occurs as that of a Jew in Horace, 
1 Sat. v. 100. 


Aristobulus’ household.| Literally, “ those 
of Aristobulus,” more probably his servants 
than kinsmen (1 Cor. i. 11). As only cer- 
tain of them (rods éx Trav ’A.) are saluted, 
namely, as in v. 11, those who were “in the 
Lord,” it is likely that Aristobulus himself 
was not a Christian. 

It is not improbable that this Aristobulus 
was “Aristobulus the younger” (Joseph. 
‘ Antiq, xx. i. 2), the grandson of Herod the 
Great, and brother of Agrippa and Herod, 
kings of Judea and Chalcis, who lived in 
Rome in a private station (Bell. Jud. Il. xi. 
6), and died there not before A.D. 45. 

Being very friendly to the Emperor Clau- 
dius (Jos. ‘Antiq.’ 1. c.) he may have be- 
yueathed his slaves to him, and they thus 
yecame part of Czsar’s household, though 
still distinguished by the name of their late 
master: as servants of Aristobulus many of 
them would naturally be Jews, and so likely 
to become hearers of the Gospel. See Light- 
foot on Philippians, p. 172, and ‘ Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography,’ “ Aristo- 
bulus,” 5. 


ll. Herodion my kinsman.| See on %. 7- 
Being St. Paul’s kinsman Herodion was a 
Jew, and very probably (as we may conjec- 
ture from his name and the immediate juxta- 


position) one “of the household of Aristo- 
bulus.” (Lightfoot.) 


Greet them that be of the household of Nar- 
cissus, which are in the Lord.| ‘This was pro- 
bably the wealthy and powerful freedman of 
Claudius, whose death in prison in the year 
A.D. §§ is described by Tacitus, Ann. xill. 1. 
In this case there is no real anachronism, as 
Lucht thinks, p. 147. For either by con- 
fiscation, which Lucht supposes, or by the 
law of succession, the household of the 
freedman of Claudius would pass into the 
possession of Nero, retaining the name of 
their deceased owner under the form Nar- 
cissiani, of Napkiccov. See ‘Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiq.’ “ Libertus,” and 
Lightfoot, ‘ Philippians,’ p. 173. 

12, Tryphena is made a prominent cha- 
racter in the Apocryphal Acts of Paul and 
Thecla. 

Tryphena and Tryphosa were probably 
sisters. ‘Their names both meaning “ dainty ” 
or “luxurious” are contrasted with their 
“toiling” in the Lord. Both names are 
found in connexion with the imperial house- 
hold about this date. 

Observe how St. Paul distinguishes “ Per- 
sis” as “the beloved,” not “my beloved,” as 
in v. 8. Her many labours in the Lord were 
performed on some definite occasion now 
past ; Tryphzna and Tryphosa were labour- 
ing still. 

13. Rufus, though his name is common, is 
supposed to be son of Simon of Cyrene 
(Mark xv. 21), for St. Mark, who probably 
wrote at Rome, assumes that Alexander and 
Rufus are well known. 

chosen in the Lord,| Rather, the chosen. 
The title seems to be added as expressing 
some special excellence, and not simply that 
Divine election which is common to all Chris- 
tians. Compare 1 Pet. ii. 4, Sap. Salom. iil. 
14, THs mlaTews xXdpts ékdexrn, and Baruch iii. 
30, Xpvaiov €kNekTOov. 

his mother and mine.| A graceful acknow- 
ledgment of maternal love and care bestowed, 
we know not when, on the Apostle. The 
father and brother seem to be dead, if this be 
the Rufus of St. Mark. 


14. Asyncritus, Phlegon, and Hermes, are 
wholly unknown, though catalogued by the 
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15 Salute Philologus, and Julia, 
Nereus, and his sister, and Olympas, 
and all the saints which are with 
them. 

16 Salute one another with an 
holy kiss. The churches of Christ 


salute you. 


Pseudo-Hippolytus as Bishops of Hyrcania, 
Marathon, and Dalmatia. 

In the same list “ Patrobas” (or Patrobius) 
appears as Patrobulus, Bishop of Puteoli: 
he may have been a dependant of Patrobius, 
the powerful freedman of Nero, whose death 
is recorded by Tacitus, Hist. i. 49, ii. 95. 
(Lightfoot, ‘ Philippians,’ p. 174.) 

Hermas.| Origen’s conjecture on this pas- 
sage that this Hermas was the author of 
“The Shepherd ” is of no weight against the 
contemporary evidence of the Muratorian 
Canon, A.D. 170 circ.: ‘ Hermas composed 
“the Shepherd’ very lately in our times in the 
city of Rome, while the Bishop Pius his 
brother sat in the chair of the Roman 
Church.” Compare Westcott on the Canon, 
pp. 217-220, and Lightfoot, ‘ Philipp.’ p. 167. 

the brethren which are with them]. Origen 
suggests on v. 15 that these were the house- 
hold servants of the persons above named. 
Others, with greater probability, have imagined 
them to be members of a separate Christian 
congregation at Rome, similar to those men- 
tioned in v. 5 and v. 15. 


15. Philologus and Julia were probably man 
and wife, or possibly brother and sister: a 
Caius Julius Philologus is mentioned in an 
inscription (Murat. p. 1586, 3) as freedman 
of Caius. Thus both names point to a con- 
nection with “the household of Cesar.” 

On “ Nereus” and his legendary history 
see “ Dictionary of Bible,” and Jer. Taylor, 
“ Marriage Ring,” Part I. p. 209. 

His sister was probably called Nereis, and 
a Claudia Nereis is mentioned as a freed- 
woman of Augustus (Lightfoot). 

“ Olympas” is mentioned in the list of the 
Pseudo-Hippolytus. See note on wv. 5. 


Salute one another with an holy kiss.| The 
ancient custom of the East, particularly 
among the Jews, of uniting a greeting with a 
kiss, became among Christians a holy symbol 
of loving fellowship in the Lord. (Compare 
i. 7, note on ydpis.) 

In 1 Thess. v. 26, St. Paul requests the 
leaders of the Church to “salute all the 
brethren with a holy kiss,’ seemingly in Ais 
name and as a token of Ais love. 

Here and in 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 
Tate @ kiss) of ehamiy (i Petave rays 
to be given and received by cach member 
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- fv. 15—18. 


17 Now I beseech you, brethren, 
mark them which cause divisions and 
offences contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have learned; and avoid 
them. 

18 For they that are such serve 
not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their 


of the Church in token of their love to one 
another. ; 

This “mystic” (Clem. Al.) or symbolic 
“kiss of peace” (Tert.), “the Lord’s kiss” 
(Ap. Const. ii. 57) was embodied in the 
Eucharistic office as early as the time of 
Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 65 A.D.): it occurred 
immediately before the oblation of the gifts, 
and its use is thus defined in the so-called 
‘ Apostolic Constitutions:’ “Let the Bishop 
salute the Church and say, The peace of 
God be with you all. And let the people 
answer, And with thy spirit: and let the 
deacon say to all, Salute ye one another with - 
the holy kiss. And let the clergy salute the 
Bishop, the men of the laity salute the men, 
the women the women:” viii. 11. 

The custom is retained in the Greek 
Church. 

The churches.| “Al\” the churches. Com- 
pare v. 19, and i. 8. The expression need 
not be limited to the churches visited by St. 
Paul: he knew the good will of all towards 
the Romans, and so speaks for all. 


17-20. A WARNING AGAINST FALSE 
‘TEACHERS. 


17. divisions and offences.| The articles in 
the Greek imply that “the divisions and 
the offences,” which had been caused in 
other Churches by false teachers, were known 
to the readers, not necessarily that the same 
evils were already prevalent among them- 
selves, 

The contrary is rather implied by the 
absence of any such expression as “among 
you,” and by the emphasis on the Pronoun in 
the clause “ contrary to the doctrine which ye 
have learned.” 

The Apostle fears lest false teachers, such 
as those who had caused so much trouble 
elsewhere, might appear at Rome, and so 
exhorts his readers “to mark them,” i.e. to 
watch them carefully and keep out of their 
way. 
Bp. Lightfoot, ‘Philippians,’ iii. 18, thinks 
that the warning is directed against persons 
belonging to the same party to which the 
passages vi. 1-23; xiv. 1—xv. 6, are chiefly 
addressed. See Introduction, § 8. 


18. our Lord Jesus Christ.] “Our Lord 
Christ.” In “serve not,” the negative has 


less. 











v. 19—22. | 


own belly; and by good words and 
fair speeches deceive the hearts of the 
simple. 

19 For your obedience is come 
abroad unto all men. I am glad 
therefore on your behalf: but yet I 
would have you wise unto that 
which is good, and "simple concern- 
ing evil. 
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20 And the God of peace shall 
"bruise Satan under your feet shortly. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you. Amen. 

21 Timotheus my workfellow, 
and Lucius, and Jason, and Sosi- 
pater, my kinsmen, salute you. 

22 I Tertius, who wrote this 
epistle, salute you in the Lord. 





from its position an emphatic force equivalent 
to “refuse to serve.” ‘The further description 
of men who serve “their own belly,” i.e. who 
give themselves up to sensual indulgence, 
indicates a class of false teachers like the 
adversaries of the Apostle at Philippi, “ whose 
God is their belly” (Phil. iii. 19). 


by good words and fair speeches.| Read, 
“by their kind and flattering speech,” 
or, “by their kind speech and praise.’ ‘The 
meaning of ypyorodoyia is not disputed: 
Fritzsche, followed by Meyer, takes etvAoyia 
in the sense of “ eloquence” or “ fine expres- 
sion,” as in Plato (‘Rep.’ iii. 400 D), and 
Lucian (Alexiphanes i. near the beginning). 
Fritzsche thinks that St. Paul has used 
evAoyia in this unusual sense for the sake of 
the pointed alliteration and antithesis between 
xpnorodocyia referring to the contents, and 
evdoyia to the form of the discourse. 

But two words combined under one Article 
ought to express cognate ideas, rather than 
two ideas so distinct as those of “ kindness ” 
and “eloquence” (Philippi). 

The meaning “ praise” (Plato, ‘ Axiochus’ 
365, A) is much nearer to the usual Scriptural 
sense, “ blessing :” compare Rev. v.12. That 
the “praise” here meant is false and “flat- 
tering” is implied not in the word, but in 
the context. 


deceive the hearts of the simple.| Rather, 
“of the innocent” (All the English ver- 
sions except Geneva and A.V.). See Prov. 
xiv. 15. ‘Ihe same word (dkakos) is applied 
in Heb. vii. 26 to Christ, in whom “inno- 
cence” is combined with the fulness of wisdom 
and knowledge: but in others it is often akin 
to a simplicity which is easily deceived. See 
Trench, ‘N. T. Synonyms,’ 2nd Series; and 
Ruhnken, ‘ad Tim.’ p. 18. 

19. The connexion and arguments are 
made quite clear by the emphatic position of 
ipav. “The innocent they deceive, but they 
ought not to deceive you, who are not mere 
innocents, for your obedience is come abroad 
unto all men.” Compare i. 8. 

Iam glad therefore on your bebalf.] Rather, 
“Over you therefore I rejoice.” In the 
right reading, ef’ tpiv ody xaipo (Tisch. 8), 


the position of the pronoun is again em- 
phatic: there is “a delicate combination of 
warning With the expression of firm confi- 
dence” (Meyer). Only, the conjidence is ex- 
pressed first: this is characteristic of St. Paul. 


but yet I would have you wise unto that 
which is good, and simple concerning evil.] 
Rather, “Yet I wish you to be wise unto 
that which is good, but pure towards evil.” 
On the word dképavos, “pure,” unmixed, un- 
alloyed with evil, see Trench and Ruhnken, 
as above on v. 18; and compare Matt. x. 16; 
Phil. ii. 15. By the general expression “wise 
unto that which is good” St. Paul means, 
especially, wise in discerning and adhering to 
the truth which they had learned. 


20. Warning is followed by encourage- 
ment. ‘They who cause dissension (w. 17) 
are instruments of Satan: “but the God (who 
is the author) of peace shali orush Satan under 
your feet shortly.” 

There is an evident allusion to the promise 
in Gen. ill. 15. 

“He says not ‘shall subdue,’ but ‘ shall 
crush,’ and not them only but their leader 
‘Satan’: and not simply ‘sha/] crush, but 
‘under your feet, so that they gain the victory 
themselves, and are made illustrious by the 
trophy. From the time also there is comfort 
again, for he adds ‘ shortly.” (Chrysost.) 

The passage is very similar to the warning 
in 2 Cor. xi, 12-15 against the Judaizing adver- 
saries, who are described as ministers of Satan. 

The grace.| The Apostle’s concluding 
benediction is here given in its original form: 
compare 1 Thess. v. 28, 2 Thess. ili. 18. On 
the meaning of “ the grace,” see 1. 7. 

“ 4men” is not found in the best MSS. On 
the repetition of the benediction, see Intro- 
duction, § 8. 

“ And thus he brings his discourse becom- 
ingly to an end in prayer: ‘The grace of our 
Lord. For this he loves ever to make a 
foundation, this a conclusion.” (Chrysost.) 


21-23. SALUTATIONS FROM ST. PAUL’S 
COMPANIONS. 


21. Timothy had been with St. Paul in 
Macedonia in the latter part of A.D. 57 (2 Cor. 
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Or, 
tread. 
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23 Gaius, mine host, and of the 
whole church, saluteth you. Erastus 
the chamberlain of the city saluteth 
you, and Quartus a brother. 
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|v. 23—25. 


24 The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ de with you all. Amen. 

25 Now to him that is of power 
to stablish you according to my 





i. 1); whether he had come on with him 
at once to Corinth is not known. In the 
opening address (i. 1-7) his name is not asso- 
ciated with St. Paul’s as in other Epistles 
(1 and 2 Thess., 2 Cor., Phil., Col., Phile- 
mon). He may therefore have been absent 
when the Epistle was begun, joining St. Paul 
just before it was closed, on the eve of his 
departure for Jerusalem. See Acts xx. 1-4. 
Timothy was known to some in Rome, at 
least to Aquila and Priscilla (Acts xviii. 1-5). 

“ Lucius” is certainly not St. Luke (Lucas, 
or Lucanus), but possibly “‘ Lucius of Cyrene,” 
Acts xiii. 1. 

“ Jason” is not improbably the same who is 
mentioned in Acts xvii. 5, as his home had 
been at Thessalonica, though he is not one of 
the Thessalonians mentioned in Acts xx. 4. 

Sosipater may be the same as Sopater (son 
of Pyrrhus) of Ber@a (Acts xx. 4). See 
Paley, ‘ Hore Pauline.’ 


my kinsmen.| See vv. 7, 11. 


22. “Tertius,” the amanuensis who had 
hitherto written from St. Paul’s dictation and 
in his name, is now permitted to send a 
greeting in his own name. To have sent his 
greeting in the Third Person would have 
been to treat him as a mere machine (Godet). 
We have therefore in this little detail an in- 
stance of St. Paul’s characteristic courtesy, 
and at the same time a strong proof of the 
genuineness of the passage: for what forger 
would have thought of introducing such an 
incident? See Lucht, p. 81. 

Tertius was a very common Roman name, 
and he was probably an Italian known to 
many of the readers. 


in the Lord.| I. e. as your brother in 
Christ. See 1 Cor. xvi. 19. 


23. Gaius.| Ie. Caius. Several persons 
of this name are mentioned in the N. ‘T. 

(a.) (x Cor, i. 14) a member of the Corin- 
thian Church baptized by St. Paul’s own 
nand ; 

(6.) A Macedonian, St. Paul's companion 
at Ephesus, Acts xix. 29. 

(c.) A native of Derbe in Lycaonia, who 
soon after this letter was despatched travelled 
with St. Paul from Corinth to Asia (Acts 
xX. 4). 

(d.) “The well-beloved” brother to whom 
St. John wrote his 3rd Epistle; celebrated 
for his hospitality to the Church, and pro- 
bably residing in some city near Ephesus. 

These were probably four distinct persons, 


of whom (a) is the one here mentioned: ac- 
cording to a tradition mentioned by Origen, 
in his note on this passage, he was Bishop of 
Thessalonica. 


mine host, and of the whole church.] St. 
Paul lodged at this time with Caius, as on his 
first visit to Corinth with Aquila, and after- 
wards with Justus (Acts xviii. 1-7). Caius 
seems either to have lent his house for the 
meetings of the Church, or more probably to 
have shown a ready hospitality to all who 
came to visit the Apostle. St. Paul gratefully 
recognises this by calling him “‘ my Aost and” 
(in a more general sense) the host “of the 
whole church”: compare v.13: “his mother, 
and mine.” : : 


Erastus the chamberlain of the city.| Rather, 
“the steward,” or “the treasurer of the 
city.” It is hardly probable that the holder 
of such an office is the same Erastus whom 
St. Paul sent forward with Timothy into 
Macedonia before he himself left Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 22), and the same who is said 
(2 Tim. iv. 20) to have remained at Corinth. 


Quartus a brother.| “Our brother” (6 
adeApds), ie. Quartus who is a brother in 
the Lord: not the brother of Erastus, or 
Tertius, as some have conjectured. 


24. On the repetition of the benediction, 
see Introduction, § 8. 


25-27. THE Doxo_ocy “rich in contents, 
and deep in feeling” (Meyer) forms a noble 
conclusion to this great Epistle. Comparing 
it with the introduction in c. i. we find in both 
the same fundamental thoughts of the Epistle: 
“the power of God unto salvation” (1. 16), 
the gospel entrusted to St. Paul for the 
Gentiles (i. 5), the testimony of the Prophets 
(i. 2), the “obedience to the faith” (i. 5), the 
acceptance of all nations (i. 5, 14-16), all 
these thoughts are here gathered up into one 
harmonious burst of “wonder, love, and 
praise.” 

25. Now to him that is of power to stablish 
you.| “Nowunto him that is able,” &.: 
see Eph. iii. 20, Jude 24. 

In i. rr St. Paul has expressed his great 
desire to visit them in order that they “ may 
be established.” The same feeling which is 
there implied in the use of the Passive Voice 
(see note on i. 12) is here distinctly ex- 
pressed : God alone “is able to stablish 
jou. 


according to my gospel.| Compare ii. 16, 


- 


vy. 26.] 


gospel, and the preaching of Jesus 
Christ, according to the revelation of 
the mystery, which was kept secret 
since the world began, 
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26 But now is made manifest, and 
by the scriptures of the prophets, 
according to the commandment of 
the everlasting God, made known 


_ i aaa 


and notes there; 1 Tim. i. 11; 2 Tim. ii. 8. 
The usage of this characteristic phrase, as 
well as that of the Verb ornpi¢ew (for which 
see the note at the end of the chapter), shows 
that the sense is mot “to cause you to remain 
steadfastly faithful to my gospel” (Meyer), 
but, “to stablish you, in accordance with 
my Gospel,” i. e. according to the good tidings 
which I, the Apostle of the Gentiles, announce 
to you (i. 11, 13). 

“ By this expression he wishes to indicate 
the type of Christian teaching which had 
been revealed to himself personally (Gal. i. 
11-16), and of which the two characteristic 
features were the perfectly gratuitous, and 
the absolutely universal character of its sal- 
vation” (Godet). 

and the preaching of Jesus Christ.] Either, 
“what is preached concerning Jesus Christ,” 
or, “what Jesus Christ preached,” i. e. through 
me His Apostle. The latter is favoured by 
the passages in which knpvypa is followed by 
a Genitive (Matt. xii. 41 ; Luke xi. 325 1 Cor. 
ii. 4, xv. 14), and is explained by Meyer as 
“a more precise definition proceeding from 
the humble piety of the Apostle. As he 
wrote or uttered the words ‘my gospel, he 
at once vividly felt that Ais gospel was withal 
nothing else than the preaching which Christ 
Himself caused to go forth (through him as His 
organ)” ch. xv. 18; 2 Tim. iv. 17. But the 
other meaning, “ what is preached concerning 
Jesus Christ,” is simpler and better suited to 
the context, which requires that the Gospel 
should be characterised according to its great 
subject Jesus Christ (i. 3, it, MO, Se Bers 
Gal. i. 6-8), and gives no special occasion for 
such an expression of St. Paul’s personal 
humility as Meyer imagines. 


according to the revelation of the mystery.] 
In form and construction this clause exactly 
corresponds to the preceding, and kara has 
the same sense in both: the truth that God 
« js able to establish you” is in accordance with 
“my gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ” 
in accordance with “a revelation of a 
mystery.” For a similar construction of 
kard, repeated in co-ordinate clauses, see 
Col. ii. 8. The two clauses are also most 
closely connected in sense, as if St. Paul had 
said, “ my gospel, the gospel which I preach 
concerning Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, is a 
revelation of a mystery that has been long 
hidden.” 

Elsewhere St. Paul tells us how he had 
received his own knowledge of Christ, namely, 


“ by revelation” (Gal. i, 12; cp. Gal. i. 16, 
1 Cor. ii. 10), i. e. by a Divine enlightenment 
of his soul proceeding from the Holy Spirit. 

But as in i. r7 he has said that in the 
gospel is revealed the righteousness of God, 
so here the parallel clause “ according to my 
gospel,” and the context, especially the latter 
part of v. 26, show that he is speaking of a 
revelation made to all men in the Gospel. 

_ On the meaning of pvornptov, see note on 
xi. 25. Here in the Doxology, as in 1 Cor. 
ii. 7, the word denotes the divine purpose of 
salvation, as a secret long kept in silence, 
but now made known for obedience of faith 
unto all the Gentiles. 

This special application of pvarnprov is 
quite in accordance with its place in this 
Epistle, and there is no ground for Lucht’s 
objection that this use of the word is not 
earlier than the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Cp. Ephes. iii. 3-5, 9; Col. iy FHOy 2G Sy oe 
iv. 3; and the striking phrase in Luke 1h Ay 
pas eis droxdhupy eOvav. 


which was kept secret.) Which hath been 
kept in silence. The Passive of ovyay is 
not unusual in classical Greek. 


since the world began. Literally, “in times 
eternal”: the Dative being used as in Acts 
viii. 113 xiii, 20. But the A.V. rightly re- 
tains Tyndale’s excellent paraphrase, which 
expresses more correctly the idea of times 
reaching back to eternity: 2 Abii, th Oe 
Tit.i. 2. These “times” of silence had 
lasted until the mystery was revealed in the 
preaching of the Gospel. 


26. But now is made manifest.) “But is 
manifested now.” Cp. Col. i. 26; iv. 4. 
«The Old Testament is as it were a clock in 
its silent course: the N.1’. is the sound and 


stroke of the bell” (Bengel). 


and by the scriptures of the prophets.) 
“and by prophetic scriptures.” ‘lhe re 
is undoubtedly genuine, and connects the two 
Participles yvwpirdevros and davepwérros. 
The mystery or secret was not only brought 
to light and manifested (pavepabevros) “ by 
the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ” 
(2 Tim. i. 10), but it was also made generally 
known and published abroad (yvopic b€vtos), 
and St. Paul goes on to tell us (1) by what 
means, (2) at whose command, (3) for what 
purpose, and (4) to what extent this publica- 
tion was made. 

(1) On the use of “prophetic scrip- 
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to all nations for the obedience of 
faith : 
27 To God only wise, be glory 





tures” in making this mystery known see 
Luke: xxiv.a7; Acts xi. 23= 41; XVil. 2, 
11; XXvi. 22, 27; and cp. Rom. i. 2; iii. 21; 
end the numerous prophecies quoted in the 
Epistle, especially those which refer to the 
Gentiles in c. xv. 

(2) The clause “according to the com- 
mandment of the everlasting God” is most 
appropriate, because none but “ The Eternal” 
could cause the “stewards of his mysteries ” 
to make known that which had been “ kept 


secret since the world began.” Cp. 1 Tim.i. 1; 
Aliiwon ce 
(3) for the obedience of faith. “for 


obedience to faith”; see i. 5 and note. 


(4) made known to all nations.| “unto 
all the nations is made known.” The 


ROMANS, XVI. 


[v. 27. 


through Jesus Christ for ever. 


men. 


— 


knowledge of the mystery is extended unto 
(eis) all the Gentile nations, because they are 
all included in the blessing of Abraham. 


27. To God only wise, be (the) glory through 
Jesus Christ.| On the difficult question of 
the right reading, construction, and interpre- 
tation of the verse, see Introduction, § 8. 

The passage as rendered in A.V. presents 
no difficulty, and the thought that God alone 
is wise (whatever be its origin in 1 Tim. 1, 17; 
Jude 25) is here naturally suggested by the 
context, and by the whole argument of the 
Epistle, in which the Apostle has been already 
forced to exclaim in adoring wonder, ‘O the 
depth of the riches and wisdom and know- 
ledge of God! how unsearchable are his judg- 
ments and his ways past finding out!” 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on vv. 7, 25. 


7. Chrysostom holding "Iovviay to be a 
woman’s name, nevertheless thinks that she 
with Andronicus is here described as an 
Apostle. Origen says it is possibly meant 
that they were of the seventy. 

Dr. Lightfoot (‘ Galatians, p. 93 note) 
adopts this view as favouring his theory of the 
extensive meaning of the term “ Apostle.” 

But usage seems to be opposed to it. 
Thus in Eurip. ‘ Hippol.’ 103, it is said of 
Aphrodite, cenvn ye pévtor Kdrionyos ev 
Bporots. Compare Hee. 379) ec Oday yever Oar 
dewds Xapaxtnp Karionpos ev Bporots. Psalt. 
Sal. ii. 6 (ap. Hilgenfeld, ‘Messias Jude- 
orum’) ev emuonpe ev Trois €Ovecuy. 

In reference to the first passage quoted 
from Euripides, Godet “But why not 
translate quite simply, ‘illustrious among 
mortals’? And in the same way, and with 
still stronger reason, here, ‘ illustrious among 
those many evangelists, who by their mis- 
sionary labours in the countries of the East, 
have merited the name of Apostles!” 





M. Godet has missed the point of the 
quotation: Aphrodite, “illustrious among 
mortals,” was not a mortal herself. In the 
same way, Andronicus and Junias, “of note 
among the Apostles,’ were not Apostles them- 
selves. 


25. ornpi¢ew. Of the five other passages 
in which the word occurs, only two (2 Thess. 
ii. 17; 2 Peter i. 12) are cited by Meyer in 
favour of his interpretation, “Cause you to 
remain stedfastly faithful to my Gospel,” 
and in both these the Preposition connecting 
ornpi¢ew with the following words is ev, not 
kara. ‘The only remaining examples (Luke 
ix. 51; xvi. 26; x Thess. iii. 13) add no- 
thing to the argument for the closer con- 
nection. 

The Verb usually stands by itself in the 
sense of “confirm ” or “stablish”: seei. 11; 
1 Thess. iti. 2; 2 bee iil. 3; also Luke 
xxii, 32; James v. 8; x Peter v.10; Apoc, 
ili, 2. 
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